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INTRODUCTION. 


Addisok’s life extends over a period of forty-seven snef Sketch 
years only, from 1672 to 1719 At his birth, Charles 
the Second was still on the throne, when he died, 

George the First had been reigning for five years The 
interval had witnessed scenes as important as almost any 
m English bstory, and the change of thon^t, of social 
manners, of pohtical and religions prmciples, was marked 
and permanent With this change was a change m the 
tone of hterature, to brmg which about no one contri- 
buted more largely than Addison, no one with a spmt 
so entirely healthy From the pomt of view of practical 
action, Addison’s life was uneventful Though a poh- 
tician, for many years a Member of Parliament, Under 
Secretary for Ireland, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
finally Secretary of State, he never distinguished himself 
as a brilliant adnunistrator, while as a speaker he was 
a complete failure The hfe he loved was that of a 
student, not so much of books as of mankind , and this 
life, embellished by hterature and poetry, and accom- 
panied by the honour and respect of all whose honour 
and respect were worth havmg, he enjoyed almost 
without mterruption From the peaceful society (rf his 
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well-loved Latin poets dnnng a sojourn of ten years 
at Oxford, lie passed into the larger sphere of the busy 
world A poetical address to Dryden on the subject 
of his translations from the classical poets brought him 
to the laureate’s notice By him, as it is supposed, 
the young poet was made known to Congreve, who 
in his turn, as stated by Steele, mtroduced him to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer Montague, 
himself a man of letters, if not of great hterary skill, was 
struck with Addison’s verses, Latm and En glish , and 
feelmg that the grace of so facile and polished a writer 
would-be valuable m political affairs, determmed to 
employ huff in the diplomatic service With this object 
he procured for Addison a pension of £300 a year, to 
enable him to travel and so acquire that knowledge 
of foreign languages which was mdispensable for a 
diplomatic career Eurmshed with this help, and 
retammg the fellowship he had won at Oxford, Addison 
set out for Erance m 1699, and for nearly a year studied 
the French language at Blois Havmg mastered his 
task, he repaired, m 1700, to Fans, where he remamed 
till December, mixmg with distmgmshed men of letters, 
and meetmg, among others, the philosopher Malebranche 
and the ontic Boileau Erom France he passed on to 
Italy, and afterwards visited Switzerland, Austria, and 
Holland, returmng to En gland m the autumn of 1703 
Some tune before his return, his patron, Montague, now 
Lord Halifax, had lost office on the accession of Queen 
Anne, with the consequence to Addison that all his 
hopes of a diplomatic career came to an end, and his 
pension was stopped For more than a year he remained 
without employment But “ bountiful Fortune,” his 
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“ dear lady,” was never long from ha ^de In 1704, the 
more moderate Tones fonnd it prudent to treat the 
Whigs with a consideration that m then first elevation 
to power they had not shown, and Lord Treasurer 
Gkidolphm, at his wits’ ends to find a poet who would 
fittm^y commemorate the great victory of Blenheim, 
was glad to conciliate Halifa:^ by acc^tmg his advice 
that Addison’s help should be sought Addison com- 
phed with the request made to him m very fiatteimg 
terms, and m a short time produced The Camjmgn Its 
success was great and general As an immediate reward, 
a OommiBSionership worth about two hundred pounds 
a year was bestowed upon the poet , and early in 1706, 
on the recommendation of Qodolphm, his services were 
further acknowledged by his beu^ made Under Secretary 
of State Meanwhile, besides giving considerable help 
to Steele m his drama of the Tender Bu^xmd, Addison 
had published a narrative of his travels m Itcdy, and 
brought out an opera entitled Rosamond, which seems to 
have failed owing to its being poorly set to music 
In 1708 Addison’s connection with pohtic» became more 
defimte He was elected to ihe House of Commons, 
first for the borough of Lostwithiel and afterwards 
for Malmesbury, and in 1709 became Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, sitting in the Irish parhament as member 
for Cavan It was while m Ireland that Addison, 
through the publication of the TaRer, was brought 
into that dose literary connection with its editor, 
Stede, that ultimatdy led to the birth of the Spectator 
Bor a while his papers m the TaRer were few and far 
between, official duties occupying most of his time But 
durmg the wmter of 1709 and Ihe latter part of the 
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following year, both penods being spent m London 
his contnbutions became frequent, and m the end so 
completely overshadowed those by all others that Steele, 
in his preface to the final volume, speaks of himself as 
farmg “ like a distressed prmce who calls in a powerful 
nei^bour to his aid 1 was undone by my auxiliary , 
when I had once called him m, 1 could not subsist with- 
out him ” The Tcdet ceased to appear at the end of 
1711, and two months later the Spectatoi took its place 
The details of its history will be found further on , but 
it may here be said that it was a complete success, and 
pecumarily most profitable To Addison this latter fact 
was of importance For m 1710 the Mmistry had fallen, 
and with its fall went Addison’s secretaryship, as well as a 
Keepership of Records which brought him m between 
three and four hundred a year He had, however, enough 
to hve on with comfort, and probably no part of his life 
was happier than that m which he created and sustained 
the Spectator In 1713 he produced his well-known 
tragedy, Cato, the first four acts of which he is said to 
have had by him smce his return from Italy Though a 
“ passionless and mechamcal play,” as it has been justly 
styled, Cato had at the time a marvdlous success — 
success in a great measure due to the popularity of its 
author, and to a determination of both the great pohtical 
parties to see m its sentiments an endorsement of their 
own prmciples Cato was followed by more essays m 
fhe Gfmdmnt a paper edited by Stede after the Spectatoi 
had ceased These, however, were few m number , and 
tnth a prose comedy called the Divmmerj Addison’s 
purdy hterary care^ came to an end, thou^ m 1715 
and 1716 he pubhshed fifty-five numbers of the Fieer 
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hoUeTy a political papei wntten m deface of orthodox 
Whig principles On the accession of George the First 
in 1714, Addison again became Chief Secretary for Xro- 
land, a post which m the followmg year he resigned for 
a seat at the Board of Trade In 1716 he married the 
Countess of Warwick, and a year later became Secretaiy 
of State His breakmg health, however, obhged him to 
abandon office after a tenure of eleven months only, and 
m bis retirement he agam began to use his pen He 
was anxious to complete a work on the evidences of the 
Christian religion, already begun , but from this he was 
diverted by a controversy with Steele on the Bub]ect of 
a Peerage Bill mtroduced by Sunderland, and so great 
was the acrimony imported mto the discussion that his 
last days were embittered by the complete rapture of a 
hfe-long friendship For his end was now near at hand 
Asthma, from which he had long sufEeced, was followed 
by dropsy, and on the 17th of July, 1719, he died at 
Holland House His body, after lymg m state m the 
Jerusalem Chamber, was buned m Westminster Abbey, 
where, thou^ only m recent years, a statue by West- 
macott was erected to his memory m the south transept, 
near to the “ Poet’s Comer ” “ It represents him,” says 
Macaulay, “ as we can conceive him, clad m his dressing- 
gown, and freed from his wig, stepping from his parlour 
at Chelsea mto his tnm httle garden, with the account 
of the Everlastmg Club, or the Loves of Hilpa and 
Shalom, just finished for the next day’s Spectator t m his 
hand Such a mark of national respect was due to the 
unsulhed statesman, to the accomphshed scholar, to the 
master of pure Hngbsh eloquence, to the consummate 
pamter of hfe and manners It was due, above all, to 
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the gieat satmst, who alone knew how to use ndicule 
without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, 
effected a great social refonn, and who reconciled wit 
and -virtue, after a long and disastrous separation, during 
which wit had been led astray by profligacy, and virtue 
by fanaticism ” 

Besides the works already mentioned, Addison was the 
author of several Latm poems and translations from 
Latm poets, of a Discourse on Ancient and Modem Learn- 
mg, a poetical epistle to Halifax, contributions to the 
Whg JExamvner, Dialogues on Medals, and some minor 
pieces 

, Previous to the pubhcation of The TaUei , the immediate 
forerunner of The Spectatoif joumahsm m England had 
been of the most meagre and unlarustworthy character 
In its eaihest days it confined itself chiefly to the pub- 
hcation of news from abroad, home news of a pohtical 
nature bemg forbidden By the abolition of the Star 
Chamber m 1641, a loose was given to the eicpression of 
pobtical opmion, and vanous journals, representative ot 
the royahst and the republican causes, sprang mto 
existence, but this freedom of speech was qmckiy 
checked by a Licensmg Act, passed in 1647, which 
virtually gave the Government complete control over 
the press Shortly after the expiry of this Act, m 
1679, a fresh start was made, and among the variety 
of papers put mto circulation were the London Gazette 
and the Obseivatoi Somewhat later, about 1710, ap- 
peared the JSmmtnerj a Tory paper of which Swift 
was the mainstay, and the Whig Examm&r, largely 
controlled by Addison Besides Ihese political organa 
were others of a more general character “Men of 
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active and cnnons mmds, with a little leisuie and a 
large love of discussion^ loungers at WiU^s or at the 
Grecian Cofiee-Houses, were anxious to have their 
doubts on all subjects resolved by a printed oracle 
Then tastes were gratified by the ingenuity of John 
Dunton, whose strange account of his Life and Eiim 
throws a strong light on the hterary history of this 
period In 1690 Dunton published his Athman Cfazette, 
Ihe name of which he afterwards altered to the Aiheman 
Mmsmy The object of tbs paper was to answer 
questions put to the editor by the pubhc These were 
of all kinds on religion, casuistry, love, hterature, and 
maimers, no question being too subtle or absurd to 
extract a reply from the conductor of the paper The 
Athenian Mercury seems to have been read by as many 
distmguished men of the penod as Notes and Qmies m 
our own time, and there can be no doubt that the quamt 
humours it originated gave the first bmt to the mventors 
of The Taller and The Spectatoi ” ^ The TaUer^ originally 
publishmg advertisements and news, as well as papers of 
cnticism, anecdote, ongmal poetry, etc , gradually de- 
veloped mto a senes of essays on books, morals, and 
maimers , and The Spectatoij brought out three months 
after The Toilet's disappearance. Mowed closely its later 
shape The plan of The Spedaior is undoubtedly Addi- 
son’s, and the portrait of its gmding spmt drawn by him 
m the first Number is m a measure a portrait of the 
pamter The dub to which he bdongs is descnbed by 
Stede m the next Number “ Four of the dub,” says 
Macaulay,^ “the templar, the clergyman, the soldier, 

1 Conrtliope, Addtmn, Enghsh Men of Letters Senes, pp 87, 8 

* Essay on Addison 
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and the merchant, were nnmterestmg figures, fit only 
for a background But the other two, an old country 
baronet and an old town rake, though not delineated 
with a very debcate pencil, had some good strokes 
Addison took the rude outlmes mto his own hands, 
retouched them, coloured them, and is in truth the 
creator of the Sir Roger de Coverley and the Will 
Honeycomb with whom we are all familiar”^ The 
characters thus grouped ** represent considerable classes 
or sections of the communily, and are, as a rule, men of 
strongly marked opmions, prejudices, and foibles, which 
furmsh inexhaustible matter of comment to the Spec- 
tator himself, who delivers the judgments of reason and 
common-sense Sir Roger de Coverley, with his sim- 
plicity, his high sense of honour, and his old-world 
remmiscences, reflects the country gentleman of the 
best kmd , Sir Andrew Freeport expresses the opmions 
of the enterprising, hard-headed, and rather hard-hearted 
monied interest , Captain Sentry speaks for the army , 
the Templar for the world of taste and learnmg , the 
Clergyman for theology and philosophy, while Will 
Honeycomb, the elderly man of fashion, gives the 
Spectator many opportumties for criticizing the tra- 
ditions of morabty and breeding survivmg from the 


^Courthopc, p 174, desoribes these words as “a very mis- 
leading account of the matter,’* smce it seems to suggest that 
Sir Roger was " merely the stray phantom of Steele’s imagina- 
tion,” whereas it ” was from the first mtended to be a type of a 
country gentleman,” and was “so lardy conceived as to lend 
itself easily to the treatment of wnters who approached it with 
vanous conceptions and very unequal degrees of skill ” , those 
writers bomg Addison, Steele, Budgoll, and Tickell 
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days of tihe Eestoiation ” ^ The success of The Spedatm 
was immediate and permanent “ The number of copies 
daily distributed was at first three thousand It subse- 
quently increased, and had nsmi to near four thousand 
when the stamp tax was imposed That tax was fatal 
to a crowd of journals The Spectator, however, stood 
its ground, doubled its price, and, thou^ its circulation 
fell ofi, still yielded a large revenue to the state and to 
the authors For particular papers the demand was 
immense , of some, it is said, twenty thousand copies 
were required But this was not aU To have the 
Spectator served up every morning with the bohea and 
rolls was a luxury for the few The majority were 
content to wait till essays enough had appeared to form 
a volume Ten thousand copies of each volume were 
immediatdy taken ofi, and new editions were called 
for It must be remembered, that the population of 
Eng land WM then hardly a third of what it now is 
The number of Eu gbahm en who were m the habit of 
reading, was probably not a sixth of what it now is A 
shopkeeper or a farmer who found any pleasure m 
hterature, was a rarity Nay, there was doubtless more 
tban one kmght . of the shire whose country seat did not 
contam ten books, receipt books and books on famery 
included In these circumBtances, the sale of the Spec- 
tator must be considered as indicating a popularity quite 
as great as that of the most successful works of Sir 
Walter Scott and Mr Dickens m our own time”® 
Addison’s share m the work was nearly one half of the 
whole, his papers being 274 as against 236 contributed 

1 Conrfcliope, pp 106,7 

^ MaoauUy, Essay on Addtson 
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hy Steele, the lemamdei being made up by vanons 
wnteis, such as Hughes, Budg^, Tickeil, Phillips, etc 
But the meie number of papers due to Addison is a 
wholly inadequate measure of their importance They 
are not only mcomparably superior to all the rest, but 
the very life and soul of the undertahmg They give to 
T?ie Spectator the tone which runs through it from first 
to last They prescnbe the area over which discussion 
shall range Rigorously exceptmg everythmg of a party 
nature, Addison addresses himself to humamty as a 
whole Nothing is too tnvial for him, if so be that the 
men and women of his time may find a healthy mterest 
in it , if under the mask of humour, banter, and irony 
he may expose the httleness of ambitions, the follies of 
fashion, the empty behefs of a vacant mmd, if the 
foibles and eccentncities whether of town or country hfe 
can be pressed mto the service of a warm-hearted, 
uncensonous philosophy Allegory and apologue, fable 
and anecdote, are as much the weapons of his warfare 
against evil as the more studied exercises of senous 
argument and lofty morality, and theur efficacy without 
doubt much greater It was his endeavour, he tells us, 
** to enliven morality with wit, and to temper wit with 
morality,” his ambition to have it said of him that he 
had “ brought Philosophy out of closets and hbranes, 
schools and colleges, to dwell m dubs and assemblies, at 
tea-tables and coSee-houses,” his behef that it was better 
“ to amuse oursdves with such wntmgs as tend to the 
wearing out of ignorancof passion, and prejudice than 
sudi as naturally conduce to inflame hatreds, and make 
enmities irreconcilable ” The cathohcity of his spmt as 
regards the public whom he addressed has frequently 
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been pointed out Swift, indeed, eneered at hiui foi the 
piominence he gave to fenunme aiaus and the impoit- 
ance he attached to enlisting the interest of women 
But Addison knew his tunes He knew, what is still 
better, how largely the pucily and the digmty of social 
hie depend upon the place which women hold m that 
life, how great the induence then cultivation has upon 
the general cultivation, how vaned the power which for 
good or evil they wield m the education of then child- 
ren , while at the same tune he had the good sense to 
recognize and the chivalry to avow, as had never before 
been recognized and avowed, the clauns they can put 
forth to an equahty of enjoyment of all that is elevated 
and noble m hterature If the tone of men’s society was 
to be raised, as Addison hoped to raise it, policy no less 
than justice demanded a change m the relations of the 
sexes, demanded that what was pure should also be 
enhghtened, what was naturally refined and tender 
should be fitted to communicate that refinement and 
tenderness Hence no one will nowadays regret the 
share of The Spectator which falls to womanly pursmts 
and concerns Nor merely from the pomt of mterest 
and enjoyment wiU there be any wish that that share 
had been less For m none of the senes is Addison’s 
play of fancy more dehcate, m none his grace and pathos 
more graceful and pathetic Party Patches and Ladies’ 
Head-dresses may in themselves seem tnfles too airy for 
robust consideration, the Dissection of a Coquette’s 
Heart and the doubts and hesitations that perplexed 
Hilpa’s choice, texts all too slight for the stem morahst , 
yet none but a temperament sullen and moody as Swift’s 
would endure to lose the bright imagery with which 
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they aie lighted up, the geniality and picturesque 
setting that Addison’s touch alone could bestow All 
these characteristics in more or less prodigality are to be 
seen throughout his papers But of the various gifts 
that fitted him for his self-imposed task, the most perfect 
was his sense of humour, humour that while free from all 
bitterness was yet exquisitely penetrative, — a humour, 
like Jaques’s melancholy, “ compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects ” Amiable and 
urbane, laughing at his fellow-men but laughing with no 
scorn, — ^rather as one who understands and sympathizes, 
— ^with gentle pressure he puts his finger on their foibles, 
and cajoles as much as argues them out of their propen- 
sities Popular superstitions, personal whims, caprices, 
idiosyncrasies, social manners, pursmts, fashions, in their 
turn find themselves withm his hold, to be exammed, 
dandled, caressed, rebuked, sentenced Irony, all-de- 
licious in its gravity, forms a large, perhaps the largest, 
constituent of his humour , pathos of the truest ring is 
seldom far off Argument is pomted by analogy and a 
sprightly cheerfulness quickens what is serious Per- 
vading everything we have an imagmative faculty such 
as belongs to the poet mmd alone, an appreciation of 
the ludicrous that must have demanded constant self- 
restramt, a dehcacy of feelmg that made coarseness as 
impossible to his use as it was painful to his own 
sensitive organization, an absolute punty of object, a 
far-seemg philanthropy, a serene digmty of soul and 
conduct As regards Addison’s style, of no one could it 
be more truly said that the style is the man He has 
a manner, but no mannensms That manner many have 
striven to make their own, but have striven in vain 
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For behind it stand the loTing nature to which eyery- 
tbng human is the object of affectionate concern ^ the 
placid temper that no passion could ruffle^ a life unsullied 
by excess j a deep yet simple piety ^ powers of observation 
ever on the watch^ the discipline of travel, an inhented 
love of letters to which the study of his countiy’s master- 
pieces and the models of classical refinement had given 
precision, freedom, grace of movement, aptness of illus- 
tration, sobnety of tone, nnezrmg sense of proportion. 
Johnson may justly say that “whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison ” He must do so, however, with a 
contented foreknowledge that as easily may he impnson 
“the viewless winds” as catch the gait and step with 
which Mr Spectator bears himself along 
1 have to offer my best thanks to Mr Keginald 
Bnmley Johnson for havmg kmdly undertaken to read 
the proofs of this volume, and for mteresting information 
on vanous points also to Dr J A H Murray for an 
explanation of the term ‘parmg-shovel ’ 
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I THE SPECTATOE'S ACJCOUNT OF TTIMSETiF 

No 1 ] Thursday, March 1, 1711 [Addison 

Eon fomum ez folgore, sed ex fmno dare Inoem 
Cogitai, at speao&a dehmc nuraoola promat 

Hor A P 142, 3 

One mth a begma, and ends in smoke , 

Aoother out of smoke brmgs glonous hj^t, 

And (‘mtbont raising expectation hi^) 

Snrpnsea ns mth dazding muades —Roscommon 

I HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses a book vmth 
pleasure till be knows whether the wnter of it be a black 
or a fair man, of a mild or cholenc disposition, ipamed or 
a bachelor, with other particulars of the like nature, that 10 
conduce very much to the right imderstandmg of on author 
To gratify this curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, 1 
design this paper, and my next^ as prefatoiy discourses to 
niy foUowmg wntmgs, and shall give some account m them 
of the several persons that are engaged m this work As 
the chief trouble of compiling, digestmg, and coriectmg will 
fell to my share, I must do myself the justice to open the 
work with my own history 

I was bom to a small hereditary estate, which acoordmg 
to the tradition of the village where it lies, was bounded by 20 
the same hedges and ditches m William the Conqueror's 
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time that it is at present, and has been delivered down from 
father to son whole and entire, without the loss or acquisi- 
tion of a single field or meadow, durmg the space of six 
hundred years There luns a storj' m the ^mily, that, 
some time before my birth, my mother dreamt tiiat her 
child was to be a judge Whether this nught pioceed 
from a law-suit which was then depending m the family, 
or my father’s bemg a justice of the peace, I cannot deter- 
mine , for I am not so vam as to thmk it presaged any 
10 dignity that I should arrive at in my future life, though 
that was the mterpretation which the neighbourhood put 
upon it The gravity of my behaviour at my veiy first 
appearance m the world, and afterwards, seemed to favour 
my mother’s dream for, as she has often told me, I threw 
away my rattle before I was two months old, and would not 
make use of my coral till tiiey had taken away the bells 
from it 

As for the rest of my in&ncy, there bemg nothing in it re- 
markable, 1 shall pass it over m silence T find that, durmg 
20 my nonage, 1 had the reputation of a very sullen youth, but 
was always a favourite of my schoolmaster, who used to 
say, thaZ my parts mi e sdid^ and vmdd vmt ueK 1 had not 
been long at the umversity, before I distmguished myself by 
a most profound silence for, durmg the space of eight 
years, excepting m the pubhc exercises of the college, I 
scarce uttered the quantity of an hundred words , and 
indeed do not remember that I ever spoke three sentences 
togethei in my whole life Whilst I was m this learned 
body, I applied myself with so much dihgence to my studies, 
30 that there are veiy few ralebrated books, either m the 
learned or the modem tongues, whidi I am not acquamted 
with 

Upon the death of my father I was resolved to travel into 
foreign countnes, and therefore left the university, with 
the character of an odd unaccountable fellow, that had a 
great deal of learning, if 1 would but sliow it An msati- 
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able thixst after knowledge earned me into all the countries 
of Europe, in whicii theie was anything new or strange to 
be seen , nay, to such a degree was my cnnosity raised, that 
having read the controversies of some great men concerning 
the antiquities of Eg^ pt, I made a voyage to Grand Cairo, 
on purpose to take the measure of a pyramid , and, as soon 
as I had set myself nght m that particular, returned to my 
native country with great satis&ction 
I have passed my latter years m this cil^, where I am 
frequently seen m most pubhc places, though there are not 10 
above half a dozen of my select friends that know me , of 
whom my next paper shall give a more particular account 
There is no place of general resort wherem I do not often 
make m.}' appearance , sometunes I am seen thrustmg my 
head mto a round of pohticians at Will’s, and listenmg with 
great attention to the narratives that are made m those 
httle circular audiences Sometimes 1 smoke a pipe at 
Child’s and, while I seem attmitive to nothing bnt the Post- 
Man, overhear the conversation of every table m the room 
I appear on Sunday mghts at St James’s coffee house, and 20 
sometimes jom the httle committee of politics m the inner 
room, as one who comes there to hear and improve My 
face is likewise veiy well known at the (irecian, the Cocoa- 
Tree, and m the theatres both of Bruiy Lane and the Hay- 
Market I have been taken for a merchant upon the Ex- 
change for above these ten vears, and sometunes pass for a 
Jew in the assembly of stock-jobbers at Jonathan’s In 
short) wherever I see a cluster of people, I always mix with 
them, though I never open my hps but m my own dub 
Thus I hve m the world, rather as a spectator of man- 30 
kind, than as one of the species , by wbdi means I have 
made myself a speculative statesman, soldier, merchant, and 
artizan, without ever meddlmg with any practical part m 
hfe I am very well versed m the theory of an husband, 
or a father, and can discern the errors in the economy, 
busmes^ and diversion of oth^ better than those who are 
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engaged m them , as standers-bj discovei blots, which are 
apt to escape those who are m the game I never excused 
any party with violence, and am resolved to observe an exact 
neutrality between the Whigs and Tones, unless 1 shall be 
forced to declare myself by the hostilities of either side In 
short, I have acted m all the parts of my life as a looker-on, 
which IS the character I mtend to preserve m this paper 
I have given the reader just so much of my history and 
character, as to let him see I am not altogether unqualified 
10 for the busmess I have undertaken As for other particulars 
m my life and adventures, I shall msert them m following 
papers, as I shall see occasion In the meantime, when I 
consider how mudi I have seen, read, and heard, I begin to 
blame my own taatumity , and smce I have neither tune 
nor mclmation to commumcate the fulness of my heait m 
speech, 1 am resolved to do it in wntmg , and to prmt my- 
self out, if possible, before I die I have been often told by 
my friends that it is pity so many useful discoveries which 
I have made, should be m the possession of a silent man 
20 Eor this reason, therefore, I shall publish a sheet full of 
thoughts every moiumg, for the benefit of my contempo- 
ranes , and if I can any my contnbute to the diversion or 
improvement of the countiy m which I hve, I ahall leave it> 
when I am summoned out of it, with the secret satisfaction 
of that I have not lived m vam 

There are three very material pomts whidi T have not 
spoken to in this paper, and which, for several important 
reasons, I must keep to myself, at least for some time I 
mean, an account of my name, my age, and my lodgmgs I 
30 must confess I would gratify my reader m anythmg that is 
reasonable , but as foi these three particulars, though I am 
sensible they might tend very much to the embellishment of 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution of communicat- 
mg them to the pubhc They would indeed draw me out 
of that obscurity which I have enjoyed for many years, and 
expose me in pubhc places to seveial salutes and civilities. 
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which Tiave he^ always veiy disagreeable to me , for the 
greatest pain I can suffer, is the bemg talked to, and bemg 
stared at It is for this reason hkewise, that I keep my 
complexion and dress, as very great secrets , though it is not 
impossible, but I may make discoveries of both m the pro- 
gress of the work I have undertaken 
After havmg been thus particular upon myself, I shall m 
to-morrow’s paper give an account of those gentlemen who 
are concerned mth me m this work. For, as I have before 
mtunated, a plan of it is laid and concerted (as all othei 10 
matters of importance are) m a dub However, as my * 
friends have engaged me to stand m the fronts those who 
have a mmd to correspond with me, may direct their letters 
To the Spectator^ at Mr Buckley’s, m Little Bntam Foi I 
must further acquaint the readmr that, though our club meets 
only on Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have appomted a com- 
mittee to sit every night, for the mspection of all such 
papers as may contnbute to tiie advancement of the pubhc 
weal C 


II OP THE CLUB 

No 2 ] Fnday, March 2, 1711 [Steele 

Ast ahi Bex 20 

M plum Tino condainant ore --Jav 'm 1G7 

Six more, at least, 10 m their consenting voice 

The first of our society is a gentleman 01 Worcestershire, of 
ancient descent^ a baronet, his name Sir Bogei de Coverley 
His gieat giandfather was inventor of that famous country- 
dance which IS called after him All who know that shire 
are very well acquamted with the parts and ments of Sir 
Bogei He IS a gentleman tliat is veiy singular m his 
beliaviour, but his singularities proceed horn his good sense, 
and are contradictions to the manners of the world, onl} as 30 
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he thinlcB the world is m the wrong However, this humour 
creates him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or 
obstmacy , and his being unconfined to modes and forms, 
makes him but the readier and more capable to please and 
obhge all who know him When he is m town he hves m 
Soho Square it is said, he keeps himself a bachelor 1^ 
reason he was crossed m love a perverse beautiful widow 
of the next county to him. Bdfore this disappomtment^ Sir 
Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had often supped 
10 with my Lord Rochester and Sir George Etherege, fought a 
• duel upon his first commg to town, and kicked BuUy Dawson 
in a pubhc cofiee -house for caJhng him youngster But 
bemg ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very 
serious for a year and a half , and though his temper bemg 
naturally jovial, he at last got over it> he grew careless of 
himself and never dressed afterwards , he continues to wear 
a coat and doublet of the same cut that were m fiushion at the 
tune of his repulse, which, m his meny humours, he tells us, 
has been m and out twelve tames smce he first wme it He 
20 IS now m his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty, ke^s 
a good house m both town and country , a great lover of man- 
land , but there is such a mirthful cast m his behaviour, that 
he IS rather beloved than esteemed. His tenants grow nch, 
his servants look satisfied, all the young women profess love 
to him, and the young men are glad of his company when he 
comes mto a house he calls the servants by them names, and 
talks all the way up stairs to a visit I must not omit that Sir 
Roger IS a justice of the quorum , that he fills the chair at a 
quarter-session with great abihties, and three months ago, 
30 gamed umversal applause by explaimng a passage m l^e 
Game-Act 

The gentleman next m esteem and authonty among us, is 
another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner Temple , 
a TTian of great probiiy, wit and understandmg , but he has 
chosen his place of residence rather to obey the direction of 
an old humoursome father, than m pursmt of his own mclm- 
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ations He ms placed there to study the lam of the land, 
and 18 the most learned of any of the house in those of the 
stage Aristotle and Longmus are much Letter understood 
by him than Littleton or Coke The father sends up 
every post questions relatmg to mamage-articles, leases, and 
tenures, m the neighbourhood , all which questions he agrees 
with an attorney to answer and take care of m the lump 
He IS studying the passions themselves, when he should be 
mquirmg into the debates among men whuh arise from them 
He knows the argument of each of the orations of Demos- 10 
thenes and TuUy, but not one case m the reports of our own 
courts No one ever took him for a fool, but none, except his 
intimate fnends, know he has a great deal of wit This turn 
makes him at once both dismtemted and agreeable as few of 
his thoughts are drawn from busmess, they are most of them 
fit for conversation. His taste of books is a httle too just for 
the age he hves m , he has read all, but approves of very 
few His famihanfy with the customs, manners, actions, 
and wntmgs of the ancients, makes him a vet}’ delicate 
observer of what occurs to him m the present world He is 20 
an excellent cntic, and the time of the play is his hour of 
busmess , exactly at five he passes through New Inn, crosses 
through Bussel Court , and takes a turn at Will’s till the play 
begins , he lias his shoes rubbed and his pemwig powdered at 
the barber’s as you go mto the Bose It is for the good of 
the audience when he is at a play, for the actors Imve an 
ambition to please him. 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew Freeport^ 
a merchant of great emmence m the city of London a per- 
son of mdefatigable mdnstiy, strong reason, and great ex- 30 
penence His notions of trade are noble and generous, and 
(as every nch man has usually some sly way of jesting, winch 
would make no great figure were he not a nch man) he calls 
the sea the Bnbsh common He is acquainted with com- 
merce m all its parts, and will tell you it is a stupid and 
barbarous way to extend dominion by arms , for true power 
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IS to be got by aits and industry He will often argue, that 
if this part of oui trade were well cultivated, we should gam 
from one nation , and if another, from another I have 
heard liim piove tliat diligence makes more lastmg acquisi- 
tions than valour, and that sloth has rumed more nations 
than the swoid He abounds in several frugal maxims, 
amongst uliich the greatest favourite is, ‘A penny saved 
IS a penny got ’ A general trader of good sense is pleasanter 
company than a general scholai , and Su Andrew havmg a 
10 natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his discourse 
gives the same pleasure that wit would m another man He 
has made his fortunes himself , and says that England may 
be iicher than other kmgdoms, by as plain methods as he 
himself is richer than other men , though at the same time 1 can 
say this of him, tliat there is not a pomt m the compass, but 
blows home a ship m which he is an owner 
Next to Su Andrew in the dub-room sits Gaptam Sentry, 
a gentleman of great courage, good imderstanding, but m- 
vmcible modesty He is one of those that deserve veiy well, 
20 but are veiy awkward at putting them talents withm the 
observation of such as should take notice of them He was 
some yeais a captam, and behaved hunself with great gallantly 
m seveial engagements, and at several sieges , but Iiaving a 
small estate of his own, and bemg next heir to Sir Bogei, he 
has quitted a way of life m which no man can nse suitably 
to his meiit, who is not sometiimg of a courtier, as well as a 
soldier I have heard him often lament, that m a profession 
where ment is placed m so conspicuous a view, impudence 
should get the better of modesty When he has talked to 
30 this purpose, I never heard him make a sour expression, but 
frankly confess that he left the woild, because he was not fit 
for it A strict honesty and an even regulai behaviour, are 
in themselves obstades to him that must press through 
crovds who endeavour at the same end with himself, the 
favoui of a commandei He will, howevei, m this way of 
talk, excuse geneials, for not du^osmg accordmg to men’s 
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desert, or mquinng into it for, says he, tbit great man who 
has a nund to help me, has as many to break through to come 
at me, as I have to come at him therefore he will conclude, 
that the man who would make a figure, especially m a 
mihtary way, must get over all false modesty, and assist his 
patron against the importumly of other pretenders, by a 
proper assurance m his own vmdication He says it is a civil 
cowardice to be backward m assertmg what you ought to ex- 
pect, as it IS a military fear to be slow m attadong when it is 
your duly With this candour does the gentleman speak of 10 
himself and others The same frankness runs through ail his 
conversation. The military part of his hfe has furnished him 
with many adventures, m the relation of which he is very 
agreeable to the company , for he is never over-bearmg, 
though accustomed to command men m the utmost degree 
below him , nor ever too obsequious, from an habit of obey- 
ing men highly above him 

But that our society may not appear a set of humounsts 
unacquamted with the gaUautnes and pleasures of the age, 
we have among us the gallant Will Honeycomb, a gentleman 20 
who, according to his years, should be m the dechne of his 
life, but havmg ever been very careful of his person, and 
always had a very ea^ fortune, tune has made but very httle 
impression, either by wrinkles on his forehead, or traces m 
his brain His person is well turned, and of a good height 
Be 18 very ready at that sort of discourse with which men 
usually entertain women He has all his life dressed very 
well, and remembers habits as others do men He can smile 
when one speaks to him, and laughs easily He knows the 
history of every mode, and can inform you from whudi of the 30 
French king’s favourites our wives and daughters had tins 
manner of curling their hair, that way of placmg then hoods , 
whose frailty was covered hv such a sort of petticoat, and 
whose vanity to show her foot made that part of the dress so 
short m such a year In a word, all his conversation and 
knowledge has been m the female world as other mmi of his 
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age will talie notice to you. '(vliat pnch a muuster said upon 
Fucli <ind rucb an oMsapion, he ■aiU tell you when the Duke of 
Zdonniouth danced at court f-uch a 'noman was then smitten, 
another ^ a^ taken with hiTn at the head of his troop in tlie 
Park In all these important relations, he has ever about 
the same time received a kmd glance, or a blow of a fan, from 
Kjme celebrated beauty, mother of the present Lord such-a- 
orie If } ou speak of a young Commoner that said a lively 
thing in the House, he starts up, ‘ He has good blood m his 
20 veins Tom ^Iirabell begot him, the rogue cheated me m tliat 
affair , tliat }oung fellow^s mother used me more hke a dog 
than an; woman I ever made advances to** This way of 
talbng of hiB ven much enhvens the conversation among us 
of a more sedate turn , and I find there is not one of the 
compam but myself who ransly speak at all, but Fpeaks of 
liim as of that sort of man, who is usually called a wdl-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his cliaiacter, where women are 
not concerned, he is an honest worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account bun whom I am 
20 nei.t to epeak of, as one of our company , for he visits ub but 
seldom, but v hen he doe^, it adds to every man else a new 
enjoNTnent of himselfi He is a clergyman, a very philosophic 
man, of general learning, great sanctity of life, and the most 
exact good breeding He lias the misfortiine to be of a veiy 
weak constitution, and consequently cannot accept of such 
care^ and bu^]ne•» as preferments m hLs function would 
oblige liim to he is therefore among divines what a chamber- 
^oijij«?ellor is among lawjerb The probity of his mind, and 
the integrit/ of In* hfe create him followers, d.s being eloquent 
80 or loud advances other; He seldom introduces the subject he 
«-pealLs upon , but we are so far gone in years, that he ohsen'es 
when lie is among us an earnestness to lia-ve him fall on some 
divine topic which he alwaj s treats 'with much authoiitj, as 
one V ho has no intere=t-i in this world, as one who is ha-teniiig 
to the object of all hi« v lehes and conceives hope from his 
decaj s and infirmities The^e are my ordinan companions £. 
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m PUBHC CREDIT, A VISION 

No 3] Satm day, March 3, 1711 [Addison. 

Qa<n qmsqne ferd studio devmetns adhseret, 

Aut qmbus m rebus multbxu sumus ante morati 
Aique m qu& ratione fuit contenta magu mens 
In somnis eadem plerumque videmur obre 

Lucr 4 959-62 

Vluii studies please, wbat most delict, 

And fill men’s thought, they dream them o’er at mght — Greedi 

Is one of my late rambles, or rather speculations, I looked 
mto the great haU where the bank is kept, and was not a 
httle pleased to see the directors, secietanes, and clerks, with 
all the other members of that wealthy corporation, ranged 10 
ui their several stations, according to the parts they act in 
that just and regular economy This revived in my memory 
the many discourses which I had both read and heard, con* 
cermng the decay of pubhc credit, with the methods of 
restoring it, and which, m my opinion, have always been 
defective, because they have always been made with an eye 
to separate mterests and part} principles 
The thoughts of the day gave my mind employment for the 
whole night, so that I fell insensibly mto a kmd of methodical 
dream, which disposed all my contemplations mto a vision or 20 
aUegoiy, or what else the readm* shall please to call it 
Methoughts I returned to the great hall, where I had been 
the morning before, but to my surprise, instead of the com- 
pany that I left there, I saw, towards the upper end of the 
hah a beautiful virgin, seated on a throne of gold. Hei 
name (as they told me) was Public Credit The walls, instead 
of bemg adorned with pictures and maps, were hung with 
many Acts of Parliament wntten m golden letters At the 
upper end of the hall was the Magna Charts, with the Act of 
Uniformity on the right hand, and the Act of Toleration on 30 
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ihe left At the lower end of the hall was the Act of Settle- 
ment, which was placed full m the eye of the virgin that sat 
upon the throne Both the sides of the hall were covered 
with jBuch Acts of Parliament as had been made for the estab- 
lishment of public funds The lady seemed to set an un- 
speakable value upon these several pieces of furniture, mso- 
much that she often refreshed her eye with them, and often 
smiled with a secret pleasure as she looked upon them , but, 
at the same time, showed a very particular uneasmess, if she 
10 saw anything approadung that might hurt them She ap- 
peared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all her behaviour , and, 
whether it was from the dehcac^ of her constitution, or that 
she was troubled with the vapours, as I was afterwards told 
by one who I found was none of her well-wishers, she changed 
colour and startled at eveiythmg she heard. She was hke- 
wise (as I afterwards found) a greater valetu dinarian than 
any I had ever met with, even m her own seic, and subject to 
such momentary consumptions, that, in the twmkhng of an 
eye, she would fall away from the most flond complexion, 
20 and the most healthful state of body, and wither into a 
skeleton Her recoveries were often as sudden as her 
decays, insomuch that sbe would revive m a moment out 
of a wastmg distemper, mto a habit of the highest health 
and vigour 

I had very soon an opportumty of observmg these quick 
turns and changes m her constitution There sat at her feet 
a couple of secretaries, who received eveiy hour letters from all 
parts of the world , which the one or the other of them was 
peipetually reading to her , and accordmg to the news she 
30 heard, to which she was exceedmgly attentive, she changed 
colour, and discovered many symptoms of health or sickness 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags of money, 
which were piled so high that they touched the ceilmg The 
floor on her nght hand, and on her left, was covered with 
vast sums of gold that rose up m pyramids on either side of 
her but this I did not so much wonder at^ when I heard, 
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upon inquiry, that she had the same virtue m her touch, 
which the poets tell us a Lydian king was formerly possessed 
of , and that she could convert whatever she pleased into 
that precioxra metal 

Ate a httle dizzmess, and confused hurry of thought, 
which a mau often meets with m a dream, methoughts Ihe 
hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, and there entered half 
a dozen of the most hideous phantoms that I had ever seen 
(even m a dream) before that tune. They came in two by 
two, though matched in the most dissociahle manner, and 10 
mingled together m a kmd of dance It would he tedious to 
descnbe them habits and persons , for which reason I shall 
only inform my reader that the first couple were Tyranny 
and Anarchy, the second were Bigotry and Atheism, the 
third the Genius of a Oommcmwealth, and a young man of 
about twenty-two years of age, whose name I could not learn 
He had a sword m his right hand, whidci m the dance he often 
blandished at the Act of Settlement , and a citizen, who 
stood ly me, whispered m my ear, that he saw a sponge m 
bis left hand The dance of so many jarnng natures put me 20 
m mmd of the sun, moon, and earth, m the Behearsal, that 
danced together for no other end but to echpse one another 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has been before 
said, that the lady on the throne would have been almost 
fnghtened to distraction, had she seen but any one of these 
spectres , what then must have been her condition when she 
saw them aU m a body t She femted and died away at the 
sight 

Et neque jam color est nusto candore rabon ; 

Nec Ti^r, eb vures, et qxiie modo visa placebant . 30 

Nec ooipas remanet — Or Met hb ul 

spinta faut, 

Her blooming cbe^ assume a pallid tamt 
And scarce her form remains 

There was a great change m the hiU of money bags and 
the heaps of money , the formmr shnnkmg, and falling mto 
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so many empty l)a^, that I now found not above a tenth 
part of them had been filled with money The rest that took 
up the same space, and made the same figure as the bags that 
were really filled with money, had been blown up with air, 
and called mto my memory the bags full of wmd, which 
Homer tells us his hero received as a present from dSolus 
The great heaps of gold, on either side the throne, now ap- 
peared to be only heaps of paper, or bttle piles of notched 
sticks, bound up together m bundles, like Bath faggots 
10 Whilst I was lamentmg tins sudden desolation that had 
been made before me, the whole scene vanished in the room 
of the frightful spectres there now entered a second dance of 
appaniaons very agreeably matched together, and made up of 
very amiable phantoms The first pair was Liberty with 
Monarchy at her nght hand , the second was Moderation 
leadmg m Eehgion, and the third a person whom I had 
never seen, with the Genius of Great Bntain At their first 
entrance the lady revived , the bags swelled to then* former 
bulk , the piles of :hggots, and heaps of paper, changed into 
20 pyramids of gumeas and, for my own part, I was so trans- 
ported with ]oy that I awaked, though, I must confess, 
I would fain have fallen asleep again to have closed my 
nsion, if 1 could have done it 
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IV POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 

No 7 ] Thursday, March 8, 1711 [Addison 

Somma, terrores magutos, nuracula, Sagas, 

Noctnmos lemores, portentaqne Thessala ndes^ 

Hot 2 II £07, 8 

Vinons and magic speUs can yon despise, 

And laugh at vitohes, ghosts, and prodigies^ 

GoiiiQ yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, I bad the 
misfortune to find his whole &inily very much dejected. 
Upon asking him the occasion of it, he told me that his wife 
had dreamt a strange dream the mght before, which they 
were afraid portended some mi^ortune to themselves oi to 
their children At her coming mto the room, I observed a 10 
settled melancholy m her countenance, which I should have 
been troubled for, bad I not heard from whence it proceeded 
We were no sooner sat down, hut^ after having looked upon 
me a little while, “My dear,” says she, turmng to her hus- 
band, “you may now see the stranger that was m the candle 
last mght ” Soon after thw, as they began to talk of frmily 
affairs, a httle boy at the lower end of the table told her that 
he was to go mto join-band on Thursday “Thursday,” 
says she , “ no, child, if it please God, yon shall not begm 
upon ChildermaS'day , tell your wntmg-master that Fnday 20 
Will be soon enough ” I was refi^ectmg with mysdf on the 
oddness of her fency, and wondenng that anybody would 
establish it as a rule to lose a day m every week In the 
midst of these my musmgs she desired me to reach her a httle 
salt upon the pomt of my knife, which I did in such a trepi- 
dation and hurry of obedience that I let it drop by the way, 
at which she immediately startled, and said it fell towards 
her Upon this I looked very blank , and, observmg the 
concern of the whole table, began to consider myself, with 
some confusion, as a person that had bi ought a disaster upon 30 
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the •ramilT - He kdj hoTrerer reoovering heisdf, after a 
little qaoe. said to her hnshand -nrith a sigh, “Mj dear, 
nnsfortnnes never come emgle." My friend, I foxmd, acted 
hnt an under-pait at hie table, and being a ma-n of more 
good-nature than nndeistanding, thinks himself obliged to 
fall in 'snth all the passions and hnmonis of his joke-f^oir. 
“Do you not remember, child,*’ says she, “that the pigeon- 
house fell the very afternoon that our carel^ 'vrcDch spilt 
the salt upon the table T * Tes," says he, * my dear, and the 
10 Bert post hronght ns an account of the battle of Aimanza." 
Ihe read^ may guess at the figure I made after harmg done 
all this mischief. I di^tched my dinner as soon as I could, 
Ttith my usual tadtumity ; "trhen, to my utter confusion, the 
lady seeing me quitting my knife and fork, and laying them 
across one another i^on my plate, desired me that I ttouM 
hnmour her so far as to take them out of that figure, and 
place them side hy side. TVhat the absurdity vras ■which I 
had cammitted I did not knovr, hut I suppose there was 
some tradiiimiaiT supers tition m it; and therefore, in 
20 obedience to the lady of the house. I di^osed of my knife 
and fork in two parallel hnes, which is the figure I shall 
always lay them in for the future, though I do not know any 
reason for it 

It is not diScult for a man to see that a person has con- 
ceived an aveision to Inm- Tor my o'wn part I qrackly 
found, hy the lady’s looks, 'that she regarded me as a veiy 
odd kind of fellow, with an unf oitmi ate a^ect . for whidi 
reason 1 took mv leave immediatelv after dinner, and with- 
drew TO my own lodgings. Upon my retum home I fell 
20 into a profound contemplation on the evils that attend these 
supeistitions follies of mankmd: how ‘they subject us to 
imaginaiy auctions, and additional sorrows, that do not 
properly come within our lo'b. As if the na'tural nalamitipjj 
of life were not suSdent for it, we tom the most mdifierent 
drcumstances inro misfortune and sufier as mnch from 
trifiins acddenis as from real evils I have known the 
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shooting of a star spoil a night's rest , and have seen a man 
in love grovr pale and lose his appetite npon the plucking of 
a merry-thought A screech owl at midnight has alarmed a 
family more than a band of robbeis , nay, the voice of a 
ciicket hath struck more terror than the roanng of a lion 
Theie is nothing so inconsiderable which may not appear 
dreadful to an imagination that is filleil with omens and 
prognostics A rusl^ nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up into 
prodigies 

An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, produces 10 
mfimte disturbances of this kmd among her friends and 
neighbours 1 know a maiden aunt^ of a great family, who 
IS one of th^e antiquated ^bil^ that foiebodes and pro- 
phesies from one end of the year to the other She is always 
seeing apparitions, and hearing death-watches , and was the 
othei Hay almost frighted out of her wits by the great house- 
dog, that howled m the stable at a tune when sbe lay ill of 
the tooth-ache Such an extravagant cast of mind engage 
multitudes of people, not only m impertment terrors, hat in 
supernumerary duties of life, and anses from that fear and 20 
Ignorance which are natural to the soul of man The horror 
with which we entertain the thoughts of death (or ludeed of 
any future evil), and the uncm*tamty of its approadi, fill a 
melancholy mmd with innumerable apprehensions and 
suspicions, and consequently dispose it to the observation of 
such groundless prodigies and predictions Por as it is the 
chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils of hfe by the 
leasonmgs of philosophy, it is the employment of fools to 
multiply them by the sentiments of superstition 

For my own part, I should be veiy much troubled were 1 30 
endowed with ^ divming quahty, though it should inform 
me truly of everything that can befall me 1 would not 
anticipate the relish of any happmess, nor feel the weight of 
anj misery, before it actually anives 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against these 
gloomy piesages and teiiois of mind, and that is by secnimg 

B 
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to myself the fnendship and protection of that Semg who 
disposes of events and governs futuntv He sees, at one 
view, the whole thread of my existence, not only that part of 
it which I have already passed through, hut that which runs 
forward into all the depths of eternity When I lay me 
down to sleep I recommend myself to His care, when I awake 
I give myself up to 'His direction Amidst all the evils that 
threaten me 1 will look up to Hun for help, and question not 
but he will either avert them or turn them to my advantage. 

10 Tliough I know neither the tune nor the manner of the death 
1 am to die, I am not at all sohcitous about it, because I am 
sure that He knows them both, and that He xnll not &il to 
comfort and support me under them C 


V REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

No 26 ] Friday, Maich 30, 1711 [Addison 

Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pbnpmim tabemas 
Regumque turres, 0 beate Sesh, 

Vita amnma brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam 
Jam te premet nox, fabolasque manes 
Et domus ftTilw Plutoma.— Hor 1 Od iv 13 

Witb equal foot, nch fnend, impartial fate 
20 Knocks at the college and the palace gate 

Life’s qian forbids thee to expand thv cares, 

And stretch fh> hopes bejond tby vears 
Night soon vnll seize, and you must quickly go 
To stoned ghosts, and Plato’s house bdow — Creech 

I 

When I am in a senons humour, I very often walk by myself 
m Westminster Abbey , where the gloominess of the place, 
and the use to which it is applied, uith the solemnity of the 
buildmg, and the condition of the people who lie m it, are 
apt to fill the mind with a kmd of melancholy, or rather 
30 thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable I yesteiday passed 
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a whole afternoon in the churchyard^ the cloisters, and the 
church, amaamg myself with the tombstones and inscnptLons 
that I met with m those several regions of the dead. Most 
of them recorded nothing else of the buned person, but that 
he was bom upon one day, and died upon another the 
whole history of his hfe bemg comprehended m those two 
circumstances, that are common to all mankmd. I could not 
but look upon these registers of existence, whether of brass 
or marble, as a kmd of satire upon the d^arted persons , 
who had left no other memorial of them, but that they were 10 
born and that they died. They put me m mind of several 
persons mentioned m the battles of heroic poems, who have 
snundmg names given them, for no other reason but that 
they may be kiUed, and are cdebrated for nothing but being 
knocked on the head. 

rXa{)K(fv tt M^vrd. re @^(r£Xo}^(lv re -‘-Horn 
Oflaucumque, Medantaque, ThenilocAumque-^ViTg 

The life of these men is finely described in holy wnt by 
‘the path of an anow,’ which is immediately closed up 
and lost 20 

Upon my going mto the church, I entertamed myself witli 
the digging of a grave , and saw m eveiy shovelful of it that 
uas thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull mtermixt 
with a kmd of fresh mouldenng earth, that some tune oi 
othei had a place m the composition of a human body Upon 
this 1 began to consider with myself what innumerable 
multitudes of people lay confused together under the pave- 
ment of that ancient cathedral , how men and women, fnends 
and enemies, piiests and soldiers, monks and prebendanes, 
were crumbled amongst one another, and blended together m 30 
the same common mass , how beauty, strength, and youth, 
with old age, weakness, and ddormity, lay undistmguished 
m the same promiscuous heap of matter 
After havmg thus surveyed this great magamiift of 
mortality, as it were, m the lump, I exammed it more par- 
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ticularly by the accounts which I found on several of the 
monuments which are raised m every quarter of that ancient 
fahnc Some of them were covered with such extravagant 
epitaphs, that, if it were possible for the dead person to 
he acquamted with them, he would blush at the praises 
which lus fnends have bestowed upon him There aie 
otheis so excessively modesty that they dehver the chai- 
acter of the person departed m Gredc or Hebrew, and by 
that means are not understood once m a twelvemonth 
10 In the poetical quarter, I found there were poets who 
had no monuments, and monuments which had no poets 
I observed, mdeed, that the present war had filled the 
church with many of these unmhabited monuments, which 
liad been erected to the memory of persons whose bodies 
were perhaps buned m the plains of Blenheim, oi m the 
bosom of the ocean 

I could not but be very much dehghted with several 
modem epitaphs, which are written with great elegance of 
expression and justness of thought^ and therefore do honour 
20 to the livmg as well as to the dead. As a foreigner is very 
apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance or pohteness of a 
nation from the turn of then pubhc monuments and msmip- 
tions, they should be submitted to the perusal of men of 
leammg and gemus, before they are put m execution Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel’s monument has very often given me great 
offence instead of the brave rough English admiral, which 
was the distmguishmg charactei of that plain gallant man, 
he IS represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed 
111 a long penwig, and reposmg himself upon velvet cushions 
30 under a canopy of state The mscnption is answerable to the 
monument , for instead of celebratmg the many remaikable 
actions he had performed m the service of his countiy, it 
acquaints us only with the manner of his death, m which it 
was impossible foi him to reap any honoui The Dutch, 
whom we are apt to despise for want of genius, show an m- 
finitely greater taste of antiqmty and politeness m their 
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biuldmgs and ^orks of tihis nature, than xrliat we meet with 
m those of our own country The monuments of their 
atlmirals, which have been erected at the pubhc expense, re- 
present them hke themselTes , and are adorned with rostral 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons of sea- 
weed, shells, and coxal 

But to return to our subject I have left the repository of 
our Enghsh kmgs for the contemplation of another day, 
when I shall find my mind disposed for so serious an amuse- 
ment I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 10 
raise dark and dismal thoughts m timorous nunds and gloomy 
imaginations , but for my own partj though I am always 
serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy , and can 
therefore take a mew of nature in her deep and solemn scenes, 
with the same pleasure as m her most gay and dehghtful 
ones By these means I can improve myself with those 
objects which others consider with terror When I look 
upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in 
me , when I lead the epitaphs of the beautiful, every m- 
ordmate desire goes out , when I meet with the gnef of 20 
paients upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts winh compassion , 
when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I considei 
the vauitv of gnevmg for those whom we must quickly 
follow , when I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them, when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the 
holy men that dimded the world with their contests and dis- 
putes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the httle 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind When I 
read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yester- 
daj, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that gieat 3(1 
day when we shall all of us be contemporanes, and make our 
appearance together C 
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VI FALSE WIT AND HUMOUR 

No 35 ] Tuesday, April 10, 1711 [Addison 

Bisu inepto res m^iaor nulla est 

CatulL Carm. 39, 16 

Nothing so foolish as the laugh of fools 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none m which authors 
are more apt to miscany than m works of humour, as there 
IS none m which they are more ambitious to excel It is not 
an imagination that teems with monsters, an head that is 
filled with extiaTagant conceptions, which is capable of 
fumislimg the world with diversions of this nature , and yet 
if we look mto the productions of several wnters t^o set up 
10 for men of humour, what wild irregular fancies, what im> 
natural distortions of thought do we meet with 1 If they 
speak nonsense, they beheve they are talkmg hiunour , and 
when they liave drawn together a scheme of absurd, mcon- 
sistent ideas, they are not able to read it over to themselves 
without laughing These poor gentlemen endeavour to gam 
themselves the reputation of wits and humorists, by such 
monstrous conceits as mostly qualify them for Bedlam , not 
considering that humour should always he under the check 
of reason, and that it requiies the direction of the nicest 
20 judgment^ by so much the moie as it indulges itself in the 
most boundless freedoms There is a kind of nature that is 
to be observed m this sort of compositaons, as well as m all 
other, and a certam regulanty of thought which must dis- 
cover the writer to be a man of sense, at the same time that 
he appears altogether given up to caprice For my pari^ 
when I read the delinous murtih of an unskilled author, I 
cannot be so barbaious as to divert myself with it, but am 
rather apt to pity the man tlian to kugh at anythmg he 
writes 
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The deceased Mr Shadwell, who had himsdl a great deal 
of the talent which I am treatmg of, represents an empty 
rake, m one of his plays, as veiy mndi surprised to hear one 
say that hreaking of wmdows was not humour , and 1 ques* 
tion not bat several English readers will be as much startled 
to hear me affirm that many of those ravmg mcoherent 
pieces, which are often spread among us under odd chxmencal 
titles, are rather the of&prm|^ of a distemp^ed bram than 
works of humour 

It 18 mdeed much easier to descnbe what is not humour 10 
than what is , and very difficult to define it otherwise than 
as Cowley has done wit, by negataves Were I to give my 
own notions of it, I would dehver them after Plato’s manner, 
m a kmd of allegory, and by supposmg humour to be a 
person, deduce to hun all his qualifications, accordmg to the 
followmg genealogy Truth was the founder of the family, 
and the father of Good Sense Good Sense was the father of 
Wit) who mamed a lady of a collateral hne called Mirth, 
by whom he had issue Humour Humour therefore being 
the youngest of this lUustnous family, and descended fiom 20 
parents of such different disptmtions, is very vanous and 
unequal in his tempei , sometimes you see him puttmg on 
grave looks and a solemn habit, sometimes any m his 
beliaviour and fantastic m his dress insomuch that at 
different times he appears as serious as a judge, and as 
jocular as a merry-andrew But as he has a great deal of the 
mother in his constitution, whatever mood he is m, he nevei 
fails to make lus company laugh 

But since there is an unpostoi abroad, who takes upon hun 
the name of this young gentleman, and would wilhnglj pass 30 
foi hun in the world , to the end tliat welUmeamng persons 
may not be imposed upon by (dieats, I uould desire my 
readeis, when they meet with this pretender, to look into lus 
parentage, and to examine him stnctly, whether or no he be 
remotely allied to Truth, and hneally descended from Good 
Sense , if not, they may conclude hun a counterfeit They 
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may likewise distinguish him by a loud and excessive 
laughter, in which he seldom gets his company to jom with 
him For, as True Humour gencrally'looks senous, whilst 
everybody laughs about Imn, False Humour is always 
laughmg, whilst everybody about him looks senous I shall 
only add, if he has not in him a mixture of both parents, 
that IS, if he would pass for the offspring of Wit without 
Mirth, or Mirth without Wit^ you may conclude him to be 
altogether spunous, and a ch^t 
10 The unpostor of whom I am speaking descends ongmally 
from Falsehood, who was the mothei of Nonsense, who was 
brought to bed of a son called Frenzy, who mamed one of 
the daughters of Folly, commonly known by the name of 
Laughter, on whom he begot that monstrous infant of which 
I have been here speaking £ shall set down at length the 
genealogical table of False Humour, and at the same time 
place under it the genealogy of True Humour, that the 
reader may at one view behold their different pedigrees and 
relations 

20 Falsehood 

Nonsense 

Frbnzt Laughter 

False Huhour 

Truth 
Good Sense 

Wit ^Mirth 

Humour 

I might extend the allegory by mentioning several of the 
childieii of False Humour, who are more m number than the 
30 sands of the sea, and might in particular enumerate the 
many sous and daughters winch he has begot in tins island 
But as this would be a very invidious task, 1 shall only 
obsen’e in general that False Humour differs from the True 
-IS a monkey does from a man 
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First of all, He is exceedingly given to little apish tncks 
and buffooneries 

Secondly, He so much dehghts m mimiciy that it is all 
one to him whether he exposes by it vice and folly, luxury 
and dvaiice , or, on the contrary, virtue and wisdom, pam 
and poverty 

Tliirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, msomuch that he will 
bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour to ndicule both 
friends and foes mdifferently For having but small talents 
he must be merry where he can, not wheie he shmdd 10 

Fourthly, Bemg entirely void of reason he pursues no 
pomt either of morality or instruction, but is ludicrous only 
for the sake of being so 

Fifthly, Being incapable of anythmg but mock representa- 
tions, his ndicule is always persoual, and aimed at the vinous 
man or the wiiter, not at the vice or at the wntmg 

I have here only pomted at the whole spenes of false 
humounsts , but as one of my prmnpal designs m this 
paper is to beat down that malignant spint which discovers 
itself in the writings of the presmt age, I shall not scruple 20 
for the future to smgle out any of the small wits that infest 
the world with such compositions as are ill-natured, unmoral, 
and absurd This is the only exception which I shall make 
to the general rule 1 have prescnbed myself, of attadmg 
vivJtituda Smce eveiy honest man ought to look upon him- 
self as m a natural state of war with the hbeller and lam- 
pooner, and to annoy them wherever ther fall m his way 
Tlus IS but retahatmg upon them aud treatmg them as the} 
tieat others C 
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VII REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH BY THE INDIAN 

KINGS 

No 50] Friday, April 27, 1711 [Addison 

Nnnquam ahud Natura, alind Sapieniia dmt 

Juv Sat so. 321 

Good taste and nature always speak the same 

AVuen blie four Indian kings were in this countiy about a 
twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the rabble, and followed 
them a whole day together, bemg wonderfully struck with 
the sight of eveiythmg that is new or tmeonunon I have, 
smee their departure, employed a fnend to make many 
inquiries of their landlord, the upholsterer, relatmg to their 
manneis and conversation, as also concemmg the remarks 
10 which they made in this country , for, next to the formmg 
a nght notion of such strangers, I should be desirous of 
learning what ideas they had conceived of us 
Tlie upholsterer, finding my friend very inquisitive about 
these Ills lodgers, brought him some tune smee a little bundle 
of papers, which he assured him were written b} Eling Sa 
Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, as he supposes, left behind by 
some mistake These papers are now translated, and contam 
abundance of very odd observations, which I find tins little 
fraternity of kings made dm mg their stay in the isle of 
20 Great Biitain I shall present m> readei with a short 
specimen of them in this paper, and mav perhaps communi- 
cate more to him hereafter In the article of London are 
the following Avords, which, without doubt, are meant of the 
Church of St Paul 

“ On the most rising part of the town there stands a huge 
house, big enough to contain the Avhole nation of which I 
am king Our good brothei, E Tow 0 Koam, King of the 
Riveis, is of opmion it was made by the hands of that 
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great God to whom it is consecrated. The kmgs of Granar 
]ah and of the Six Nations b^ere that it was created with 
the earthy and produced on the same day with the sun and 
moon But for my own part^ by the best information that 
I could get of this matter, I am apt to thmk that this 
prodigious pile was fashioned mto Ihe shape it now beais 
by several tools and instruments, of which they have a 
wonderful variety in this country It was probably at first 
a huge misshapen rock that grew upon the top of the hill, 
whidi the natives of the country, after havmg cut it mto a 10 
kind of regular figure, bored and hollowed with mcredible 
pains and mdustry, tdl they had wrought m it all those 
beautiful vaults and caverns mto which it is divided at this 
day As soon as this rock was thus cunously scooped to 
their hkmg, a prodigious number of hands must have been 
employed m chippmg the outside of it, which is now as 
smooth as the surface of a pebble , and it is m several 
places hewn out mto pillars that stand like the trunks of so 
many trees, bound about the top with garlands of leaves 
It IS probable that when this great work was begun, which 20 
must have been many hundred years ago, there was some 
rehgion among this people, foi they gave it the name of a 
temple, and have a traction that it was designed for men 
to pay their devotions m. And, mdeed, theie are several 
reasons which make us thmk that the natives of this 
country had formerly among them some soit of worship, for 
they set apart every seventh day as sacred , but upon my 
gomg mto one of these houses on that day I could not observe 
any circumstance of devotion in their behaviour There 
was mdeed a man m black who was mounted above the 30 
rest, and seemed to utter somethmg with a great deal of 
vehemence , but as for those underneath him, mstead of 
paying their worship to the deity of the place, the}' were 
most of them bowmg and cuitseyiug to one another, and a 
considerable number of them fast asleep 
“ The queen of the coontr} appomted two men to attend 
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us that had enough of our language to make themselves 
understood in some few particulars But we soon perceived 
these two weie great enemies to one another, and did not 
always agree in the same story could make a shift 
to gather out of one of them, that this island was very 
much infested with a monstrous kmd of animals, m the 
shape of men, called Whigs , and he often told us that he 
hoped we should meet with none of them m our way, for 
tliat if we did they would be apt to knock us down for 
10 being kings 

Our other interpreter used to talk very much of a kmd 
of animal called a Tory, that was as great a monster as the 
Wings, and would treat us as ill for being foreigners 
Tliese two creatures, it seems, are bom with a secret 
antipath}' to one another, and engage when they meet as 
naturally as the elephant and the rhinoceros But as we 
saw none of either of these species, we are apt to think that 
our gmdes deceived us with misrepresentations and fictions, 
and amused us witli an account of such monsters as are not 
20 really in this country 

“ These particulars we made a shift to pick out from tlie 
discourse of our interpreters, which we put together as well 
as we could, being able to understand but here and there a 
word of what they said, and afterwards makmg up the mean- 
ing of it among ourselves The men of the countiy are very 
cunnmg and mgenious m handicraft works, but withal so 
very idle that we often saw young lusty raw-boned fellows 
earned up and down the streets m httle covered rooms by a 
couple of porters who are hired for tliat service Tlieir dress 
30 is likewise very barbarous, for they almost strangle them- 
selves about the neck, and bind their bodies with many hga- 
tuies, that we are apt to think are the occasion of several 
distempers among them which our country is entirely free 
from Instead of those beautiful featliers witii which we 
adorn our heads, they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair 
which covers their heads, and falls down m a large fleece 
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below the middle of their backs, with which they walk up 
and down the streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
their own growth 

“ We were mvited to one of their pubhc diversions, where 
we hoped to have seen the gimt men of their country nm- 
nmg down a stag or pitching a bar, that we might have 
discovered who were the persons of the greatest abilities 
among them , but mstead of that they conveyed us mto a 
huge room hghted up with abundance of candles, wheie this 
kiy people sat still above three hours to see several feats of 10 
mgenuity performed by others, who it seems were paid for it 
As for the women of the country, not bemg able to talk 
with them, we could only make our remarks upon them at a 
distance They let the hair of their heads grow to a great 
length , but as the men make a great show with heads of hau 
tliat are not of then own, the women, who they say have veiy 
fine heads of hair, tie it up m a knot and cover it from bemg 
seen The women look like angels, and would be moie bean> 
tiful than the sun were it not for httle blai^ spots that are 
apt to break out m their faces, and sometimes nee in veiy' 20 
odd figures I have obseired that those little blemishes 
wear off veiy soon, but when they disappear m one part of 
the face they are veiy apt to break out m another, insomuch 
tliat I have seen a spot upon the forehead m tihe afternoon, 
which was upon the chin m the mommg ” 



and petticoats, with many other cunous observations, which 
I sliall leserve foi another occasion I cannot, howevei, 
conclude tlus papei without taking notice that amidst these 


vildiemarks there now and then appears something very 30 
reasonable I cannot likewise foibear obserrmg that we 
aie all guilt) in some measuie of the same narrow iva) 
of thinking which we meet with in this abstiact of the 
Indian journal, when we fancy the customs, dress, aud 
manners of other countries are ndiculous and extravagant, if 
th®v do not lesemble those of om own C 
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VIII VISION OF MARRATON 

No 56 ] Fnday, May 4, 1711 [Addison 

Febces errore sno — Lucan, 1 454 
Happy in their mistake 

The Americans believe that aU creatuies have souls, not 
only men and women, but brutes, vegetables, nay, even the 
most inanimate tlungs, as stocks and stones They believe 
the same of iill the works of art, as of knives, boats, looking- 
glasses and that as any of these thmgs pensh, their souls go 
into another world, which is liabited by the ghosts of men 
and women For this reason they always place by the corpse 
10 of their dead fnend a bow and arrows, that he may make use 
of the souls of them m the other world, as he did of their 
wooden bodies m this How absurd soever such an opinion 
^ as this may appear, our European philosophers have main- 
tained several notions altogether as impiobable Some of 
Plato’s followers m particular, when they talk of the world 
of ideas, entertam us with substances and beings no less 
extravagant and chimerical Many Anstotelians have like- 
wise spoken as unintelhgibly of their substantial forms I 
shall only instance Albertus Magnus, who in his dissertation 
20 upon the loadstone, observmg that fire will destioy its 
magnetic virtues, tells us that he took particular notice of 
one as it lay glowing amidst an heap of burning coals, and 
that he perceived a certam blue vapour to anse from it, 
which he beheved might be the substantial form, that is, in 
our West Indian phiase, the soul of the loadstone 
Tlieie IS a tradition among the Americans, that one of 
their countiymen descended in a vision to tlie great reposi- 
toiy of souls, or, as we call it here, to the other woild, and 
tliat upon his return he gave his fnends a distinct account of 
30 everything he saw among those regions of the dead A 
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fnend of mine, 'vrbom I have formerly mentioned, prevailed 
upon one of the mteipreters of the Indian kmgs, to mquire 
of them, if f^ssible, vrhat tradition they have among them of 
this matter , which, as well as he conld leam by those many 
quesbons which he asked them at seveial times, was m sub- 
stance as follows 

The Tisionaxy, whose name was Mairaton, after having 
travelled for a long space under an hollow mountain, amred 
at length on the confines of this world of spirits , but could 
not enter it by reason of a thick foiestmade up of bushes, 10 
brambles, and pomted thorns, so perplexed and mterwoven 
with one another that it was impossible to find a passage 
through it Whilst he was lookmg about f oi some trach oi 
pathway that might be worn m any part of it, he saw 
an huge hon coudied under the side of it, who kept his eye 
upon him m the same posture as when he watches foi his 
prey The Indian immediately started back, whilst the hon 
rose with a sprmg, and leaped towards bun Being wholly 
destitute of all other weapons, he stooped down to take up an 
huge stone in his hand , but to his infimte surprise grasped 20 
nothing, and found the supposed stone to be only the appaii- 
tion of one If he was disappomted on this side, he was as 
much pleased on the othei, when he found the hon, which 
had seized on his left diouldei, had no power to hurt him, 
and was only the ghost of that ravenous creature which it 
appeared to be He no sooner got i id of his impotent enemy, 
but he marched up to the wood, and after havmg surve) ed it 
foi some tune, endeavoured to press mto one part of it that 
was a httle thinner than the lest , when, agam to his great 
suipiise, he found the bushes made no lesistance, but that he 30 
i^alked through hners and brambles with the same ease as 
tlunugh tlie open air , and, m short, that the whole wood was 
nothing else but a wood of sliades He immediately con- 
cluded that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes was 
designed as a kind of fence or quick-set hedge to the ghosts 
it enclosed , and that probably them soft substances might 
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be tom bj these subtle points and pnckles, whicli were too 
weak to make any impressions m flesh and blood. With this 
thought he resolved to travel through this intricate wood , 
-nhen by degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing upon 
him, that grew stronger and sweeter m proportion as he 
advanced He had not proceeded much farther when he 
obsen'ed the thorns and bners to end, and give place to a 
thousand beautiful green trees covered with blossoms of the 
finest scents and colours, that formed a wilderness of sweets, 
10 and were a kmd of lining to those ragged scenes whidi he 
had before passed through. As he was coming out of this 
delightful part of the wood, and entenng upon the plains it 
enclosed, he saw several horsemen rushing by him, and a 
little ^\hile after heard the ciy of a pack of dogs He had 
not listened long before he saw the apparition of a milk-white 
steed, with a young man on the back of it, advancmg upon 
full sia-etch after the souls of about an hundred beagles tliat 
were hunting down the ghost of an hare, which ran away 
before them with an unspeakable swiftness As the man on 
20 the milk-white steed came by him, he looked upon him very 
attentively , and found him to be the young pnnce Nicharagua, 
who died about half a year before, and by reason of his great 
virtues was at that tune lamented over all the western parts 
of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood but he was enter- 
tained with such a landscape of flowezy plains, green meadow.^, 
running streams, sunny hills, and shady vales, as w'ere not to 
be repr^ented by his own expressions, nor, as he said, by the 
conceptions of others Tins happy region was peopled with 
30 innumerable swamis of spirits, who applied themselves to 
exercises and diversions acconling as their flincies led tlieifi 
Some of them were tossing the figure of a quoit , otheis w'ere 
pitching the shadow of a bar, others were breaking the 
appantion of a horse , and multitudes employing themselves 
upon ingenious handicrafts with the souls of departed 
utensils , fo) that is the name which in the Indian language 
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they give their tools idien they aie buiut oi bioken As he 
travelled thiough this delightful scene, he was vei\ often 
tempted to pluck the don eis that rose even wliere about him 
in the greatest variety and profusion, having iievei t>eeu 
several of them m his own country , but he quickly found, 
that tliough they were objects of his sight, they weie not 
liable to his touch He at length came to the side of a great 
nver, and bemg a good fisherman himself, stood upon the 
banks of it some time to look upon an anglei that had taken 
a great many shapes of fishes, which lay fiouncmg up and 10 
down by h™ 

I should have told my readei, that this Indian had been 
formerly marned to one of the gieatest beauties of his 
country, by whom he had several children This couple 
were so famous foi their love and constancy to one another, 
that the Indians to this day, when they give a mamed man 
]oy of his wife, wioh that they may live together like 
Harraton and Yaratilda Marraton had not stood long by 
the fisherman when he saw tlie shadow of his beloved Yara- 
tilda, who had for some time fixed her eye upon him, before 20 
he discoveied her Her arms were stretched out towards 
him , floods of tears ran down her ej es , her looks, her 
hands, her voice called hun over to her , and at the same 
time seemed to teO him that the nver was unpassable Who 
can desciibe the passion made up of joy, soriow, love, desiie, 
astonishment, that rose m the Indian upon Idie sight of his 
deal Yaiatilda ? he could expiess it by nothmg but his teais, 
whicli lan like a nver down his cheeks as he looked upon her 
He had not stood in this posture long, before he plunged mto 
the stream that lay befoie him , and finding it to be iiothmg 30 
but the phantom of a nvei, stalked on the bottom of it till 
he aiose on the other side At his approach Yaratilda flew 
into his arms, whilst Marraton wished himself disencunibeied 
of that body which kept hei from his embraces Aftei many 
questions and endearments on both sides, she conducted him 
to a bowel which she had dresbed with her own hands with 
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all the ornaments that could he met with in those blooming 
regions She had made it guy beyond imagination, and was 
every day>adding something new to it As Marraton stood 
astonished at the unspeakable beauty of her habitation, and 
ravished with the fragrancy that came from every part of it, 
Yaratilda told him that she was pi eparing this bower foi his 
reception, as well knowing that his piety to his God, and his 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring him to 
that happy place, whenever his hfe should be at an end She 
10 then bi ought two of her children to him, who died some 
years before, and resided with her in the same delighttul 
bower , advising him to breed up those others which were 
still with him in such a manner, that they might hereafter 
all of them meet together in this happy place 
This tradition tells us further, that he liad afterwards a 
sight of those dismal liabitatioiis which are the portion of ill 
men after death , and mentions several molten seas of gold, 
in which were plunged the souls of barbarous Europeans, 
who put to the sword so many thousands of poor Indians for 
20 the sake of that precious metal but having already touched 
upon the chief points of this tradition, and exceeded the 
measuie ot my paper, I shall not give any further account 
of it 
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IX VISIT TO THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 

No 69] Saturday, May 19, 1711 [Addisoao 

Rio segetes, lUio remimt fehoins uno 
Arborei foptas alibi, atque injosBa vuescont 
Gramma Noxme vides, croceos ut Tmolns odores, 

India mittit elrar, moUea ana thura Sabtei* 

At Chalybea nudi fermm, viroaaqne Pontna 
Castorea, Eliadnm palmaB Epiros eqnarom’ 

Contmno has leges tetemaqne foedera oertu 
Imposuit Xainia looia — Yng Qeorg L 54. 

This grotmd \nth Bacohns, that '(nth Ceres suits , 

That other loads the trees mth happy fruits, 

A fourth mth grass, unbidden de(^ the ground 
Thus Tmolns is mth yellotr saffron down'd , 

India blaok ebon and white iv'ry bears ; 

And soft Idume weeps her od’rous tears 
Thus Fontos sends her bearer stones from far > 

And naked Spaniards temper steel for war 

Epirus for th’ Mean ohanot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of mnmng steeds 

This IB th’ onginal ooniraoi , these the laws 

Imposed by natuie, and nature’s cause -~Diyden 20 

Tehskb is no place in the town which I so much love to 
frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives jqe a secret 
satisfaction, and, m some measure, gratifies my ramfy, as I 
am an Englishman, to see so nch an assembly of countrymen 
and foreigners consultmg together upon the private busmess 
of mankind, and makmg this metropolis a kmd of emporium 
for the whole earth I must confess I look upon high-change 
to be a great council, in which aU considerable nations have 
their representatives Eactors m the trading world are what 
ambassadors are m the pohtic world , they negotiate afiau^ 30 
conclude treaties, and maintam a good correspondence 
between those wealthy societies of men that are divided from 
one another by seas and oceanic or live on the different 
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extremities of a contment 1 have often been pleased to 
hear disputes adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan and 
an alderman of London, or to see a subject of the Great 
Mogul entermg into a league with one of the Czar of 
Muscovy I am infinitely delighted in mixmg with these 
several ministers of commerce, as they are distmguished by 
them different walks and different languages sometimes I 
am jostled among a body of Armenians , sometimes I am 
lost in a crowd of Jews , and sometimes make one m a group 
10 of Dutchmen I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
different times , or rather faiu^ myself like the old philo* 
sopher, who upon being asked wbat countryman he was, 
rephed that Jie was a citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy mullatude of 
people, I am known to nobody there but my fnend Sir 
Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he sees me bustlmg in 
the crowd, but at the same time conmves at my presence 
without taking any further notice of me There is indeed a 
merchant of Egypt, who just knows me by sigh^ havmg 
20 formerly remitted me some money to Grand Cairo , but as I 
am not versed in the modem Coptic, our conferences go no 
further than a bow and a gnmace 
This grand scene of business gives me an infinite vanety of 
solid and substantial entertainments As 1 am a great lover 
of mankind, my heart naturally overflows with pleasure at 
the sight of a prosperous and happy multitude, insomuch, that 
at many pubhc solemmties I cannot forbear expressing my joy 
with tears that have stolen down my cheeks For this reason 
I am wonderfully dehghted to see such a body of men thnv- 
30 mg in their own pnvate fortunes, and at the same tune pro- 
moting the public stock , or, in other words, raising estates for 
their own families, by bnnging into them country whatever 
IS wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is superfluous 
Nature seems to have taken a peculiar care to disseminate 
the blessmgs among the different regions of the world, with 
an eye to tks mutual mtercourse and traffic among mankind. 
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that the natives of the several parts of the glohe might have 
a kind of dependence upon one another, and he united 
together by this conunon interest Almost every degree 
produces something peculiar to it The food often grom in 
one country and the sauce m another The fruits of Portugal 
are corrected by the products of Barbadoes , the infusion of 
a China plant s^reetened with the pith of an Indian cane 
The Phihppic Islands give a flavour to our European bowls 
The smgle dress of a woman of quality is often the product 
of a hundred chmates The muff and the come together 10 
from the'different ends of the earth The scarf is sent from 
the tomd zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole The 
brocade petticoat nses out of the nunes of Peni, and the 
diamond necklace out of the bowels of Indostan 
If we consider our own country m its natural prospect, 
xnthout any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren, uncomfortable spot of earth falls to our snare > 
Natural historians tell us, that no fruit grows ongmaUy 
among us besides hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with 
other dehcacies of the like nature , that our dimate of itself, 20 
and without the assistance of art, can make no further advances 
towards a plum than to a sloe, and cames an apple to no 
greater a perfection than a <uab that our melons, our 
peaches, our figs, our apncots, and chmries, are strangeis 
among us, imported m different ages, and naturahzed m oui 
English gardens , and that they would all degenerate and 
fall away mto the trash of our own country, if they were 
wholly neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our 
sun and sod Nor has traffic moie enndied our vegetable 
world, than it has improved the whole face of nature among 30 
us Our ships are laden with the harvest of every chmate 
our tables are stoied with spices, and oils, and wmes , oui 
looms aie filled with pyramids of Chma, and adorned with 
the workmanship of Japan , our mommg’s draught comes to 
us from the remotest comers of the earth , we repair our 
bodies by the drugs of America, and repose ourselves under 
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Indian canopies Mj fnend Sir Andrew calls the vineTardB 
of France our gardens , the spice-islands our hot-beds , the 
Persians our silk weavers, and the Chinese our potters 
Nature indeed furnishes us with the bare necessaries of life, 
but traffic gives ns a great vanetj of what is useful, and at 
the same tune supphes us wilh. everything that is convenient 
and ornamental Nor is it the least part of this our happmess, 
that while we enjoy the remotest products of the north and 
south, we are &ee &om those extremities of weather which 
10 give them birth , that our eyes are refreshed with the green 
fields of Bntam, at the same time that our palates are feasted 
with fruits that rise between the tropics 
For these reasons there are not more useful members m a 
commonwealth than merdiants They knit mankmd to- 
gether m a mutual mtercourse of good offices, distribute the 
gifts of nature, find work for the poor, and weallh to the 
nch, and magnificence to the great Our Enghsh merchant 
converts the tin of his own country mto gold, and exchanges 
his wool for rubies The Mahometans are clothed in our 
20 British manufacture, and the mhabitants of the frozen zone 
warmed with the fleeces of our sheep 
When I have been upon the Change, I have often fancied 
one of our old kmgs standing m pmson, where he is repre- 
sented in effigy, and looking down upon the wealthy concourse 
of people with which that place is every day filled In this 
case, how would he be surprised to hear all the languages of 
Europe spoken in this little spot of his former domimons, 
and to see so many private men, who m his tune would have 
been the vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like 
30 princes for greater sums of money than were formerly to be 
met with m the royal treasury < Trade, without enlarging 
the Bntish temtones, has given us a kmd of additional 
empire it has mullaphed the number of the nch, made our 
landed estates mfinitely more valuable than they were 
formerly, and added to them an accession of other estates as 
valuable as the lands themselves 
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X ACCOUNT OF THE EVEELASTENG CLUB 
No 72 1 "Wednesday, Llay 23, 1711 [Addison 

Genus unmortale manet, multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur a^onim 

Virg Gtorg ii 20S 

Th* munortal line m sure succession reigns, 

The fortune of the family remams. 

And grandsirea’ grandsons the long list contains — Dryden 

Havikg already given my reader an account of several 
extraordinary clubs, both ancient and modem, 1 did not 
design to have troubled him with any more nanatives of 
this nature, but I have latel} received mfomiation of a club 
which I can call neithei ancient nor modem, that I daresay 10 
mil be no less siupiismg to my reader than it was to myself, 
for which reason 1 shall communicate it to the pubhc as one 
of the greatest curiosities m its kmd 
A fiiend of mine complaining of a tradesman who is re- 
lated to him, after havmg represented him as a very idle 
worthless fellow who neglected his family, and spent most of 
his time over a bottle, told me, to conclude his charactm, 
that he was a member of the Everkstmg Club So very odd 
a title raised my curiosity to inquire into the nature of a 
dub that had such a sounding name, upon which my fnend 20 
gave me the following account — 

The Everlasting Club consists of a hnndied members, who 
divide the whole twenty-foui hours among them in such a 
maunei that the chib sits day and night from one end of the 
vear to another, no party piesummg to nse till they are re- 
lieved by those who are m course to succeed them By this 
means a member of the Everlastmg Club never wonts com- 
pany, for though he is not upon duly lumself he is sure to 
find some who are , so that if he be disposed to take a whet, 
a nooning, an evenmg’s draught, or a bottle after midnight, 30 
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he goes to the club and finds a knot of fneuds to his 
mind 

It IS a maxim m this club that the steward never dies , for 
as they succeed one another by way of rotation, no man is to 
quit the great elbow chau which stands at the uppei end of the 
table, until his successoi is m a readmess to fill it, insomuch 
that there has not been a sede lacante m the memoiy of 
man 

This club was mstituted towards the end (or, as some of 
10 them say, about the middle) of the civil wais, and continued 
without interruption till the time of the great file, which 
burnt them out and dispersed them foi several weeks The 
steward at that tune mamtained his post till he had like to 
have been blovn up with a neighbouiing house (which was 
demolished m older to stop the fire), and would not leave the 
chair at last till he had emptied all the bottles upon the 
table, and received repeated directions from the dub to with- 
diaw himself This steward is frequently talked of m the 
club, and looked upon by every m^bei of it as a greater 
20 man than the famous captam mentioned m my Lord Claren- 
don, who was bmned m his ship because he would not qmtit 
without orders It is said that towards the dose of 1700, 
bemg the great year of jubilee, the dub had it under con- 
sideration whether they should break up or contmue their 
session , but after many speedies and debates it was at 
length agreed to sit out the other century This resolution 
passed m a general dub nemine coTUradicenie 
Havmg given this short account of the institution and 
contmuatioii of the Everlastmg dub, I should here endea- 
30 vour to say somethmg of the manners and characters of its 
several members, which T shall do according to the best 
lights I have received m this nutter 
It appeals by then books in general that smce their first 
institution they have smoked fiftj’’ tons of tobacco, drank 
thirty thousand butts of ale, one thousand hogsheads of red 
port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and a kilderkin of 
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small beer There has been likewise a great consumption of 
cards It is also said that they observe the law m Ben Jon- 
son’s Club, which orders the file to be always kept in {focas 
p&emis esto) as well for the convemence of lighting their 
pipes, as to cure the dampness of the dub-ioom They linve 
an old woman in the nature of a vestal, whose business it is to 
cherish and peipetuate the fire which bums from generation 
to generation, and has seen the glass-house fires m and out 
above an hundred times 

The Everlasting dub tieats all other dubs with an eye of 10 
contempt^ and talks even of the Eit-Gat and October as of a 
couple of upstarts Their ordinary discourse (as much as I 
have been able to learn of it) turns altogether upon such 
adventures as have passed m tiieir own assembly , of mem- 
beis who have taken the glass m then* turns for a week to- 
gethei, without stixrmg out their dub , of others who 
have smoked an hundred pipes at a sittmg , of others who 
have not missed their morning’s draught for twenty years 
togethei , sometimes they speak m raptures of a run of ale 
in Kmg Charles’s reign , and sometimes reflect with astomsh- 20 
ment upon games at whisk which have been mixaculously 
recovered by members of the society, when m all human 
probability the case was desperate 

They dehght m several old catches, which they smg at all 
hours to encourage one another to moisten their clay, and 
grow immortal by dnnkmg, with many other edifymg exhor- 
tations of the hke nature 

There are four general dubs hdd m a year, at which times 
they fill up vacancies, appomt waiters, confirm the old fire- 
maker or elect a new one, settle contnbutions for coals, pipes, 30 
tobacco, and other necessanes 

The senior member has oudived the whole dub twice over, 
and has been drunk with the grandfathers of some of the 
present sitting members C 
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XI PARTY PATCHES 

No 81 ] Saturday, June 2, 1711 [Addison 

Qualls ubi audito venantam murmaro Tigris, 

Homut in macnlas — Stat Thdt u 128 

Aa when the tigress hears the hunter’s dm, 

Dark angry spots distam her glossy skm 

About the middle of last winter T went to see an opera at 
the theatre in the Haymarket, where I could not but take 
notice of two parties of very fine women, that had placed 
themselves in the opposite side boxes, and seemed drawn up 
in a kind of battle-array one agamst another After a short 
10 survey of them, I found they were patched differently , the 
faces, on one hand, being spotted on the nght side of the 
forehead, and those upon the other on the left 1 quickly 
perceived that they cast hostile glances upon one another , 
and that their patches were placed in those different situa- 
tions as party signals to distinguish fi leuds from foes Li the 
middle boxes, between these two opposite bodies, were seveial 
ladies who patched indifferently on both sides of their faces, 
and seemed to sit there with no other intention but to see 
the opera Upon mquiiy I found that the body of Amazons 
20 oil my nght hand were Wings, and those on my left Tones , 
and that those who had placed themselves in the middle 
boxes were a neutral party, whose faces had not yet dcrlared 
themselves These last) however, as I afterwards found, 
dumnished daily, and took their party with one side or the 
other insomuch that I observed in several of them the 
patches, which were before dispersed equally, are now all gone 
over to the Whig or the Toiy side of the face The cen- 
sonous sa) that the men whose hearts are aimed at are vmy 
often the occasions that one part of the ffice is thus dis- 
30 honoured, and hes under a kind of disgrace, while the other 
IS so much set off and adorned by the owner , and that the 
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patches turn to the nght or to the left, according to the prin- 
ciples of the man who is most m favour But whatever may 
be the motives of a few fentastical coquettes, who do not 
'patch for the public good so much as for their own pnvate 
advantage, it is certain that there are several women of 
honour who patch out of prmmple, and with an eye to the 
interest of their country Na^, I am informed that some of 
them adliere so steadfastl}' to tiieir paity, and are so far fiom 
sacnficmg their zeal for llie public to their passions for any 
particular person, that m a late draught of mamage articles 10 
a lad} has stipulated with her husband that whatever his 
opmions are, ^e shall be at hberty to patch on which side 
she pleases 

I must here take notice that Bosalinda, a famous Whig 
partisan, has, most unfortunately, a very beautiful mole on the 
Tory part of her forehead, which being very conspicuous, has 
occasioned many mistakes, and giien an handle to her 
etemies to misrepiesent her face, as though it had revolted 
from the Whig mteiest But whatever this natural patch 
may seem to msmuate, it is well known that her notions of 20 
government are still the same This unlucky mole, however, 
has misled several coxcombs , and hke the hanging out of 
false colours, made some of them converse with BosaJmda m 
Vhat they thought the spint of her party, when on a sudden 
she has given them an unexpected file, that has sunk them 
all at once If Bosalmda is unfortunate m her mole, Nigra- 
uilla is as unhappy m a pimple, w hich forces her, against her 
luchuations, to patdi on the Whig side 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who formerl} have 
been taught to beheve that this artificial spottmg of the face 30 
was unlawful, are now reconciled by a zeal for their cause, to 
what thev could not be prompted by a concei n for then beauty 
This way of declanng war upon one another puts me inmmd 
of what is reported of the tigress, that several ^ots nse in 
her skin when she is angry , oi, as Mr Cowley has imitated 
the verses that stand as the motto of this paper. 
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—She swells wi& angry pnde. 

And calls forth aU her spots on every side 

When I was in the theatre the tone above-mentioned, I 
had the curiosity to count the patches on both sides, and 
found the Toiy patches to be about twenty stronger than the 
Whig , but to make amends for this small inequality, I the 
next morning found the whole puppet-show filled with faces 
spotted after the Whiggish manner Whether or no the 
ladies had retreated hither m order to rally their forces I 
10 cannot tell, but the next night they came in so great a body 
to toe opera that they outnumbered the enemy 

This account of party pattoes will, I am afraid, appear im- 
probable to those who live at a distance from the jhishionable 
world , but as it 18 a distmction of a very smgular natuie, 
and what perhaps may never meet with a parallel, I think I 
should not have discharged the office of a faithful Spectatoi 
had I not recorded it 

I have endeavoured to expose this party rage m women, as 
it only serves to aggravate the hatred and animosities that 
20 reign among men, and m a great measure depnves the fair 
sex of those peculiar cliarms wito which nature has endowed 
them 

When toe Romans and Sabmes were at war, and just upon 
the pomt of givmg battle, the women who were aUied to both 
of them mterposed with so many tears and entreaties that 
they p^vented the mutual slaughter which threatened both 
parties, and umted them together m a firm and lastmg peace 

I would recommend this noble example to our Bntisli 
ladies, at a tune when their country is tom with so many un- 
30 natural divisions, that if they contmue, it will be a misfor- 
tune to be bom m it The Greeks thought it so improper for 
women to interest themselv^ m competitions and conten- 
tions, that for this reason, among others, they forbade them, 
under pam of death, to be present at toe Olympic games, 
notwithstanding these weie the pubhc diversions of all 
Greece 
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As our EnglisTi TTomen excel t^ose of all nations in beauty, 
they should endeavour to outshine them m all other accom- 
phshments proper to the sex, and to distmgmsh tiiemaelves 
as tender mothers and faithful wives, rather than as furious 
paHisans Female virtues are of a domestic turn The &mily 
is the proper province for private women to shme m If 
they must be showmg their zeal for the public, let it not be 
against those who are perhaps of the same family, or at least 
of the same rehgion or nation, but agamst those who are the 
open, professed, undoubted enemies of their &ith, hberty, IQ 
and country When the Homans were pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the ladies voluntarily contributed all their nngs and 
jewels to assist the government undei the pubhc exigence, 
which appeared so laudable an action m the eyes of their 
countrymen, that from thenceforth it was permitted by a law 
to pronounce public orations at the funeral of a woman in 
praise of the deceased person, which till that time was 
peculiar to men 

Would our English ladies, instead of skckmg on a patch 
against those of theu own country, show themselves so truly 20 
pubhc-spinted as to sacrifice every one hei necklace against 
the common enemy, what decrees ought not to be made m 
favour of them ? 

Smce I am recoUectmg upon this subject such passages as 
occur to my memoiy out of anmenh authors, I cannot omit a 
sentence m the celebrated funeral oration of Pencle^ which 
he made m honour of those brave Athenians that were slam in 
a fight with the Lacedeemonians After havmg addressed hun- 
selE to the several ranks and orders of his countrymen, and 
shown them how they should behave themselves m the pubhc 30 
cause, he turns to the female part of his audience “ And as 
for you (says he), I shall advise you m very few woids 
aspire only to those virtues that are pecuhar to your sex , 
follow your natural modesty, and think it your greatest com- 
mendation not to be talked of one way or other ” 
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Xn LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES 

Ho 98 ] Fiidaj, June 22, 1711 [Addison 

Tanta est qiuerendi coia decons —Jar Sif ti SOO 
So studiously thor persons they adorn 

There is not so vanable a thing in nature as a lady’s head- 
dress within my own memoi 7 1 have known it nse and fall 
above thiity degiees About ten years ago it shot up to a 
very great height^ insomuch that the female part of our 
species were much taller than the men The women weie of 
such an enormous stature, that “we appeared as grasshoppers 
before them” at present the whole sez is m a manner 
10 dwarfed and shrunk mto a race of beauties that seems almost 
another species I lemember several ladies, who were once 
veiy near seven foot high, that at present want some inches 
of five how they came to be thus curtailed I cannot learn , 
whether the whole sez be at present under any penance 
which we know nothmg of, or whether they have cast their 
head-dresses m order to suipnse us with something in that 
kmd which shall be entirely new , or whether some of the 
tallest of the sez, being too cunmng for tiie rest, have con- 
trived this method to make themselves appear sizeable, is 
20 still a secret , though I find most are of opmion, they are at 
present like trees new lopped and pruned, that will certamly 
sprout up and flourish with greater heads than before Eor 
my own part, as I do not love to be insulted by women who 
are taller than myself, I admire the sez much more m their 
present humiliation, which has reduced them to their natural 
dimensions, than when they had eztended their persons, and 
lengthened themselves out mto formidable and gigantic 
figures I am not for addmg to the beautiful edifice of 
nature, nor for raismg any whimsical superstructure upon 
30 her I must, therefore, repeat it, that I am highly 
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pleased ^nth the coifiire now m &shioii, and think it shows 
the good sense which at present very mnch leigus among the 
valuable part of the sex One may observe, that women m 
all ages have taken more pains than men to adoin the outside 
of their heads , and, indeed, I very much admire, that those 
female architects, who raise such wonderful structures out of 
nbbons, lace, and wire, have not been recorded for their 
respecfove inventions It is cerium there have been as many 
orders m these kinds of building, as in those which have been 
made of marble sometimes they nse m the shape of a 10 
pyramid, sometimes hke a tower, and sometimes like a 
steeple In Juvenal’s tune the building grew by several 
orders and stones, as he has very humoionsly descnbed it 

Tot premit ordmibus, iot adhuo cotnpagibns altom 
^ifioat caput Audromaobeu a f route videbu , 

Post minor eat aham credas —Juv 501>3 

With coila on curia they bmld her head before 
And mount it with a formidable tow’r , 

A giantesa she aeems , but look behmd, 

And then sbe dwindles to the pigmy kmd — Dtyden. 20 

But I do not remembei, in any part of my readmg, that 
the head-dress aspired to so gr^t an extravagance as in the 
fourteenth century , when it was built up in a couple of 
cones or spues, which stood so excessively high on each side 
of the head, that a woman who was but a Pigmy without her 
head-dress, appeared like a Colossus upon putting it on 
Monsieur Paradm savs, ''That these old-fashioned fontanges 
rose an ell above the head , that they weie pointed like 
steeples, and had long loose pieces of crape fastened to the 
tops of them, which are cnnously fringed, and hung down 30 
their backs hke streamers” 

Tlie women might possibly have earned this Gothic bmld- 
ing much higher, had not a famous monk, Thomas Connecte 
hy name, attacked it with great zeal and resolution This 
holy man tiavelled from place to plaxie to preach down this 
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double row of ivoiy, made it tbe seat of smiles and blushes, 
lighted it up and enliTened it with the bnghtness of the 
eyes, hung it on each side with conous organs of sense, given 
it airs and graces that cannot be described, and surrounded 
it with siidi a flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties 
m the most agreeable light , m short, she seems to have 
designed the head as the cupola to the most glorious of her 
woi^ , and when we load it with such a pile of super- 
numerary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
figure, and foohshly contrive to call off the eye from great 10 
and real beauties, to childish gew-gaws, nbbons, and bone-lace 


XIII EXERCISE OP THE FAN 

No 102] Wednesday, June 27, 1711 [Addison 

Lubos ammo debent abqnando dan, 

Ad cogitandum melior at redeat eubi 

Phsedr Fab ziv 3 

The mmd ought sometimes to be diverted, that it may return the 
better to thinking 

I DO not know whether to call the following letter a satire 
upon coquettes, or a representation of their several fantastical 
accomplishments, or what other title to give it , but as it is 
I shall communicate it to the public It will sufihciently ex- 
plain its own mtentions, so that I shall give it my reader at 20 
length, without either preface or postsenpt 

“Mr Spectator, 

“Women are armed with fans as men with swords, 
and sometimes do more execution with them To the end, 
therefore, that ladies may be entire mistresses of the veapon 
^hidi they bear, I have erected an Academy for the training 
up of }oung women in the Exercise of the Fan, according to 
the most fashionable airs and motions that are now practised 

P 
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at court The ladies who cany fans under me are drawn up 
twice a day in my great hall, where they are instnicted m 
the use of their arms, and exercised by the f ollowmg words 
of command 

Handle your Pans, 

Unfurl your Fans, 

Disdiarge your Fans, 

Ground your Fans, 

Recover your Fans, 

2 Q Flutter your Fans 

By the nght observation of these few plain words of com- 
mand, a woman of a tolerable genius who will apply herself 
diligently to her exercise for the space of one half year, shall 
be able to give her fan all the graces that can possibly entei 
into that httle modish machme 

But to the end that my readers may form to themselves 
a nght notion of this exercise, I beg leave to explain it to 
them m all its parts When my female regiment is diawn 
up 111 array, with every one her weapon in her hand, upon 
20 my givmg the word to Handle their Fans, each of them 
shakes her fan at me with a smile, then gives her nght-hand 
woman a tap upon the shoulder, then pi esses her bps with 
the extremity of her fan, then lets her arms fall in an easy 
motion, and stands in leadiness to receive the next word of 
command All this is done with a dose fan, and is generally 
learned in the fiist week 

“ The next motion is tlmt of Unfurling the Fan, in which 
aie conipiehended several httle flirts and vibrations, as also 
gt 1(1 ual and deliberate opemngs, with many voluntaiy fallmgs 
30 asuiiilei iii the Fan itself, that are seldom learned under a 
month’s practice This |»rt of the exercise pleases the spec- 
tatois muie than any other, as it discovers on a sudden an 
mfinite number of Cupids, garlands, altars, birds, beasts 
rainbows, and the like agieeable figures, that display them- 
selves to view, whilst every one m the regiment holds a 
picture m her hand. 
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“ Upon mj giving the word to Bisciharge their Fans, they 
give one general crack, that may be heard at a considerable 
distance when the wind sits fair This is one of the most 
difficult parts of the exercise , but I have several ladies with 
me, who at their first entrance could not give a pop loud 
enough to be heaid at the further end of a room, who can 
now Discharge a Fan m such a manner, that it shall make a 
report like a pocket-pistol I have likewise taken care (in 
order to hmder young women from lettmg off their ffins m 
wrong places or unsuitable occasions) to show upon what 10 
subject the crack of a fan may come in properly I have 
hkewise mvented a fan, with which a giil of sixteen, by the 
help of a little wmd which is endosed about one of the 
largest sticks, can make as loud a mack as a woman of fifty 
with an oidinary ffin 

“ 'When the faria are thus discharged, the word of command 
m course is to Ground their Fans This teaches a lady to 
quit her fan gracefully when she throws it aside, m order to 
take up a padi of cards, adjust a curl of hair, replace a fallen 
pin, or apply herself to any other matter of importance 20 
This part of the exercise, as it only consists in tossmg a fan 
with an air upon a long table (whidi stands by for that pu]> 
pose) may be learnt m two days’ time as well as in a twelve- 
month 

“ 'When my female regiment is thus disarmed I generally 
let them walk about the room foi some tune , when on a 
sudden (like ladies that look upon their watches after a long 
visit) they all of them hasten to their arms, catch them up in 
a hurry, and place themsdves m their propei stations upon 
my calhng out Recover your Fans This part of the exeicise 30 
18 not difficult, provided a woman apphes her thoughts to it 

“The Fluttering of the Fan is the last, and, indeed, the 
masterpiece of the whole exercise , but if a lady does not 
misspend her time, she may make herself mistress of it in 
three months I generally lay aside the dog-days and the 
hot time of the summer foi the teaching of this part of the 
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ezenn^e , for as soon as ever I pronounce Eluf^r your Pans, 
the place is filled with so many zephyrs and gentle hreezes as 
are veiy' refreshing in that season of the year, though they 
might be dangerous to ladies of a tender constitution in any 
other 

“ There is an infimte lanety of motions to be made use of 
in the Flutter of a Fan there is the angry flutter, the 
modest flutter, the tunorous flutter, the confused flutter, the 
meny flutter, and the amorous flutter Not to be tedious, 
10 there is scarce any emotion in the mind which does not pro- 
duce a suitable agitation m the fan , insomuch, that if 1 only 
see the fan of a disciplmed lady, I know very well whether 
she laughs, frowns, or blushes 1 ha^e seen a fan so very 
angry, that it would have been dangerous for the absent 
lover who provoked it to have come withm the wind of it , 
and at other times so very languishing, that I have been glad 
for the lad} ’s sake the lover was at a sufficient distance from 
it X need not add, that a fan is either a prude or a coquette, 
accordmg to the nature of the p^on who bears it To con 
20 elude my letter, I must acquamt vou, that I have from my 
own observations compiled a little treatise for the use of my 
scholars, entitled, The Passions of the Fan, which I will 
commumcate to you, if vou thmk it may be of use to the 
pubbe I shall have a general review on Thursday next, to 
which you shall be very welcome if you will honour it with 
your presence — 1 am,” etc 

“P S — 1 teach young gentlemen the whole art of gallanting 
a friL 

“JT B — 1 liave several httle plam fens made for this use, to 
30 avoid expense.” 
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XTV SIR ROGER AT HOME. 

No 106] Monday, July 2, 1711 [Addison. 

Hmo ^ Copia 
Manafait ad {deziiun, bemgno 
Buns honomm opulenta cornu —Her 1 Oi xvu 14 

Here Flenlpy’s liberal bom shnll pour 
Of fruits for thee a cqpiouB shov’r, 

Bub honours of the quiet plam 

Having often received an invitation from my fnend Sm 
Roger de Coverley to pass away a month with him m the 
country, I last week acoompamed him thither, and am settled 
with him for some time at his country-house, where I in- 10 
tend to form several of my ensumg speculations Sir Roger, 
who 18 very well acquamted with my humour, lets me iise 
and go to hed when I please , dme at his own table, oi in my 
chamber, as 1 think fit , sit still, and say nothing, without 
bidding me be merry When the gentlemen of the coimtry 
come to see him, he only shows me at a distance As I have 
been walking in his fields, I have observed them steahng a 
sight of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight desir- 
ing them not to let me see them, for that I hated to be 
stared at 20 

I am the more at ease m Sir Roger's family, because it con- 
sists of sober and staid persons , for as the kmght is the best 
master in the world, he seldom changes his servants , and as 
he m beloved by all about him, his servants never care for 
leaving him by this means his domestics .are all m yeais, 
and grown old with their mastmr You would take his valet 
de chambre for his brother , his butler is gr^-headed , his 
groom IS one of the gravest men tliat I have ever seen , and 
his coachman lias the looks of a pny}'-conncillor You see 
the goodness of the master even in the old house-dog , and 30 
m a gray pad, that is kept m the stable with great care and 
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tenderness out of regard to his past services, though he has 
Dceii useless for se\ eral yeais 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure, 
the JO} that appeared in the countenances of these ancient 
domestics upon my friend’s amval at his country-seat Some 
of them could not refrain from tears at the sight of their old 
master , every one of them pressed forward to do something 
for him, and seemed discouraged if they were not employed 
At the same time the good old knight, with a mixture of the 
10 father and the master of the family, tempered the inquines 
after Ins own affairs with several kind questions relating to 
themselves This humanity and good-nature engages every- 
body to him, so that when he is pleasant upon any of them, 
all his family are in good humour, and none so much as the 
person whom he diveits himself with on the contrary, if he 
coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a 
stander-by to observe a secret concern m the looks of all his 
seivants 

M} nvorthy fnend has put me under the particular care of 
20 his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as well as the 
rest of his fellow-servants, wonderfully desirous of pleasing 
me, because they have often heard their master talk of me as 
of his particular fnend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting himself 
in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable man, who is 
ever with Sir Roger, and lias lived at his house in the nature 
of a chaplain above thirty years This gentieman is a person 
of good sense, and some learning, of a very regular life, and 
obliging conversation he heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows 
30 that he is very much in the old knight’s esteem , so that he 
lives in the family rather as a relation than a dependent 

1 have observed in several of my papers, that my fnend 
Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is something of an 
humourist , and that his virtues, as well as imperfections, 
.ire, as it m ere, tinged by a certain extravagance, which makes 
them paiticulaily his, and distinguishes them from those of 
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other men. This cast of mmd, as it is generally veiy inno- 
cent m itself, so it renders his conversation highly agreeable, 
and more delightful than the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear m their common and oidinary colours As I 
was walking with him last night, he asked me how I liked 
the good man whom I have just now mentioned , and, without 
staymg foi my answer, told m^ that he was a&aid of bemg 
insulted with Tia.tiTi and Greek at his own table , for which 
reason, he desired a particular fnend of his at the TJmversity, 
to find him out a clergyman rather of plain sense than much 10 
learmng, of a good aspect, a dear voice, a sociable temper, 
and, if possible, a man that understood a httle of backgam- 
mon My fnend (says Sir Eoger) found me out this gentle- 
man, who, besides the endowments requiied of him, is, they 
tell me, a good scholar, though he does not show it I have 
given him the parsonage of the parish , and because I know 
his value, have settled upon him a good annmty for hfe If 
he outhves me, he shall find that he was higher m my esteem 
than perhaps he thinks he is He has now been with me 
thirty years , and, though he does not know 1 have taken 20 
notice of it, has never m all that tune asked anythmg of me 
for himself, though he is every day sohmtmg me for some- 
thmg in behalf of one or other of my tenants, his parishion- 
ers There has not been a law-suit m the parish smce he has 
hved among them if any dispute anses, they apply them- 
selves to him for the decision , if they do not acquiesce in his 
judgment, which I thmk never happened above once, or 
twice at most, they appeal to me At his first settling with 
me, I made hun a present of all the good sermons which 
have been pimted m English, and only begged of him that 30 
eveiy Sunday he would pionounce one of them m the pulpit 
Accoidmgly he has digested them mto sudi a senes, that 
they follow one another naturally, and make a continued 
system of practical divimty 

As Sir Boger was going on m his story, the gentleman we 
were talkmg of came up to us , and upon the kmght’s asking 
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him wJio preached to-mono\r (foi it \i*as Saturday uight), 
told us, the Bishop of St Asaph m the momiug and Dr 
South in the afternoon He then showed us his list of 
pieachers foi the whole year, where I saw with a great desl 
of pleasuie, Archbishop 'iillotson, Bishop Saunderson, Doctor 
Barrow, Doctor Calamy, with several hving authors who 
have published discourses of practical divimty I no sooner 
saw this venerable man m the pulpit, but I very much 
appro\ ed of m^ fneud’s insistmg upon the qualifications of a 
10 good aspect and a clear i oice , for I was so charmed with 
the gracefulness of his figuie and deliveiy, as well as the dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed any time 
moie to m 3 ' satis&ction A sermon repeated after this 
manner, is like the composition of a poet m the mouth of a 
graceful actor 

X could heartily wish that moi e of our country derg^ would 
follow tlus example, and, instead of wastmg their spirits m 
laborious compositions of then own, would endeavour after a 
handsome elocution, and aU those other talents that are 
20 propel to enforce what has been penned by greater masters 
Tins would not only be more eas}’ to themselves, but more 
edifying to the people 


XV WILL WBIBLE 

No 108] Wednesda}', July 4, 1711 [Addison 

Gribs anlielans, molta agendo nihil agens — ^Fhaedr Fcih y 2 
Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothing 

As I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Boger 
before his house, a countiy fellow brought him a huge fish, 
uludi, he told him, Mr William Wimble had caught that 
very morning , and that he presented it with his service to 
him, and intended to come and dine with him At the same 
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time he delivered a letter, ivhidi my fhend read to me as 
soon as the messenger left him 
“Sib Boobb, 

“ I desire yon to accept of a jack, which is the best I 
have caught this season I mtend to come and stay with 
you a week, and see how the pmich bite m the Black nver 
I observed with some concern, the last time I saw yon upon 
the bowlmg-green, that your whip wanted a lash to it I 
will bnng half a dozen with me that I twisted last week, 
which I hope will serve you all the time you are m the 10 
country I have not been out of the saddle for six days last 
past, having been at Eaton with Sir John’s eldest son He 
takes to his leammg hugdy 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“Will Wimble” 

This extraordinary lettei, and message that accompanied 
it) made me very curious to know the character and quahty 
of the gentleman who sent them , which I foimd to be as 
follows Will Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, and 
descended of the ancient family of the Wimbles He is now 20 
between forty and fifty , but bemg bred to no business, and 
bom to no estate, he geneially hves with his elder brother 
as supermtendent of his game He hunts a pack of dogs 
better than any man m the country, and is very famous for 
findmg out a hare He is extremely well versed m all the 
httle handicrafts of an idle man , he makes a May-fly to a 
miracle , and furnishes the whole country with angle-rods 
As he IS a good-natured, ofhnous fellow, and very much 
esteemed upon account of his family, he is a welcome guest 
at every house, and keeps up a good correspondence among 30 
all the gentlemen ahont him He carries a tuhp root in his 
pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy between a 
couple of friends that hve perhaps in the opposite sides of 
the countv Will is a parbcukr fiivounte of all the young 
heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a net that he has 
weaved, or a settmg dog that he has made himself , he 
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now and then presents a pair of garteis of his own knitting 
to their mothers or sisters , and raises a great deal of mirth 
among them, by inqumng, as often as be meets them, ‘ how 
they wear 2’ These gentleman-like manufactures, and oblig- 
ing little humours, make Will the darling of the country 

Sir Roger was proceeding m the character of him, when he 
saw him make up to us with two or three hazel-twigs in his 
hand, that he had cut m Sir Roger’s woods as he came 
through them in his way to the house I was veiy much 
10 pleased to observe on one side the hearty and smcere wel- 
come with which Sir Roger received him, and on tlie other, 
the secret ]oy which his guest discovm'ed at sight of the good 
old knight After the first salutes were over, Will desired 
Sir Roger to lend him one of his servants to carry a set of 
shuttle-cocks, he had with hun m a bttle box, to a lady that 
lived about a mile off, to whom it seems he had promised 
such a present for above this half-year Sir Roger’s back 
was no sooner turned, but honest Will began to tell me of a 
large cock pheasant that he had sprang m one of the neigh- 
20 bounng woods, with two or three other adventures of the 
same nature Odd and uncommon characters are the game 
that I look for, and most delight in , for which reason I was 
as much pleased with the novelty of the person that talked 
to me, as he could be for his life with the springing of a 
pheasant, and therefore listened to him with more than 
ordinary attention 

111 the midst of his discourse the bell rung to dmner, where 
the gentleman I have been speaking of had the pleasure of 
seemg the huge jack, he had caught, served up for the first dish 
30 in a most sumptuous manner Upon our sitting down to it, 
he gave us a long account how he had hooked it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the bank, 
with several other particulars, that lasted all the first course 
A dish of wild fowl, that came aftei wards, famished con- 
versation for the rest of the dmner, which concluded witli a 
late invention of Will ’s for improvmg the quail-pipe 
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Upon withdra\nng into mj room after dinner, I was 
secretly touched with compassion towards the honest gentle- 
man that had dined with us , and could not but considei, 
\Mth a great deal of concern, how so good an heart, and such 
busy hands, were wholly employed m trifles , that so much 
humaniiy^ should be so little beneficial to others, and so much 
mdustiy so httle advantageous to himsdf The same temper 
of mind, and apphcation to aflairs, might have recommended 
him to the public esteem, and have raised his fortune m 
another station of life What good to his country, or hun- 10 
self, might not a trader oi merchant have done with such 
useful, though ordinary, qualifications ^ 

Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger brother of a 
great family, who had rathei see their children starve hke 
gentlemen, than thiive m a trade or profession that is 
beneath them quahty This humour fills several parts of 
Europe with pnde and beggary It is the happmess of a 
trading nation, hke ours, that the younger sons, though 
mcapable of any hberal art or profession, may be placed m 
such a way of hf e, as may perhaps enable them to vie with 20 
the best of their family accordingly, we find several citizens 
that were launched into the world with narrow fortunes, 
nsmg by an honest mdustry to greater estates tlian those of 
them elder brothers It is not improbable but Will was 
formerly tried at divinity, law, or physic , and that finding 
his genius did not he that way, his parents gave him up at 
length to his own inventions But certamly,. however 
improper he might have been for studies of a higher nature, 
he was perfectly well turned for the occupations of trade and 
commerce 30 
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XVI RURAL MANNERS 

No 119 ] Tuesday, July 17, 1711 [Addison 

Urbom quam diount Roman, Molibocc, putnvi, 

SiultuB ego buio nostrao fiimilom —Vug Ed, i 20 

Tho city men coll Rome, unskilful olown, 

I thought resembled this our humble town —Vfoxton 

The first and most obvious reflections wliidi arise m d man 
who changes the city for the country, are upon the difierent 
manners of the people whom he meets with in those two 
different scenes of life By manners I do not mean morals, 
but behaviour and good breedmg, as they shew themselves in 
10 the town and m tlie country 

And here, in the first place, I must observe a very great 
revolution that has happened m this article of good-breeding 
Several obliging deferences, condescensions, and submiBsioiu>, 
with many outward forms and ceremonies that accompany 
them, weie fiist of all brought up among the politer part of 
mankind, who lived in couits and cities, and distinguished 
themselves fioni the rustic pait of the species (who on all 
occasions acted bluntly and naturally) by such a uiutudl 
complaisance and intercourse of civilities These forms of con- 
20 versation by degices multiplied and grew troublesome , the 
modish world found too great a constraint in them, and have 
therefore thrown most of them aside Conversation, like the 
Romish religion, was so encumbered with show and ceie- 
mony, that it stood in need of a lefoimation to retrench its 
superfluities, and restore its iiatuial good sense and beauty 
At present, therefore, an unconstrained carnage, and a 
certain openness of behaviour, are the height of good-breeding 
Tlie fashionable world is grow'ii free and easy , our manneis 
sit more loose upon us , nothing is so modish as an agreeable 
30 negligence In a woid, good-breeding shows itself most, 
where to nu ordinaiy eye it appeals the least. 
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If after this we look on the people of mode in the conntiy, 
we find m them the manners of the last age They have no 
sooner fetched themselves up to the fashion of a pohte world, 
but the town has dropped thmn, and are nearer to the first 
stage of nature, than to those refinements which formerly 
reigned m the court, and still prevail m the oountiy One 
may now know a man that nevei conversed m the world by 
bis excess of good'breedmg A pohte country sqmre shall 
make you as many bows m half an hour, as would serve a 
courtier for a week There is infimtely more to do about 10 
place and preceden <7 m a meeting of justice’s wives, than m 
an assembly of duchesses 

This rural pohteness is very troublesome to a man of my 
tmnpei, who generally takes the chair that is next me, and 
walks first or last, m the front or in the rear, as chance 
directs I have known my fnend Sir Roger’s dmner almost 
cold before the company could adjust the ceremonial, and be 
prevailed upon to sit down , and have heartily pitied my old 
fiiend when I have seen him forced to pick and cull his 
guests, as they sat at the several parts of his table, that he 20 
might dnnk their healths accordmg to their respective ranks 
and qualities Honest Will Wimble, who I should have 
thought had been altogether uninfected with ceremony, 
gives me abundance of trouble m this particular Though he 
has been fishmg all the mommg, he will not help himself at 
dmner till I am served. Whmi w e are gomg out of the hall, 
he runs hehmd me , and last night, as we were walkmg in 
the fields, stopped short at a stile till I came up to it, and 
upon my making signs to him to get over, told me, with a 
senous smile, that sure 1 beheved they had no manners m 30 
the country 

There has happened another revolution in the point of 
good-breeding, which rdates to the conveisation among men 
of mode, and which I cannot but look upon as very extra- 
ordinary It was certainly one of the first distinctions of a 
Well-bred man, to express everything that had the most 
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remote appearance of being obscene in modest terms and dis> 
tant pliinses , A^hilst the clown, xUio had no such delicacy of 
conception and expression, clothed his ideas in those plam 
homely terras that are the most obvious and natural This 

m 

kind of good maniieis was perhaps earned to an excess, so as 
to make conversation too stiff, foimal, and precise , for which 
leason (as h}pociisy in one age is geneially succeeded by 
atheism in another) conversation is in a gi eat measure re- 
lapsed into the first extreme , so that at present several of 
10 our men of the town, and particularly those who have been 
polished 111 France make use of the most coarse uncivilized 
n ords in our language, and utter themselves often m such a 
manner as a down would blush to hear 
This infamous piece of good-breeding, which reigns among 
the coxcombs of the town, has not yet made its way into the 
country , and as it is impossible for such an irrational way of 
conversation to last long among a people that makes any 
profession of religion, or show of modesty, if the country 
gentlemen get into it, they will certainly be left m the lurch 
20 Then good-breeding mil come too late to them, and they 
will be thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while they fancy 
themselves talking together like men of wit and pleasure 
As the two points of good-breedmg, which I have hitherto 
insisted upon, regaid behaviour and conversation, there is a 
third which turns upon dress In this too the country are 
very much behindhand. The rural beaus are not yet got out 
of the fashion tliat took place at the time of the Revolution, 
but nde about th» countiy m red coats and laced hats , while 
the women iii many parts are still trying to outvie one 
30 another in the height of their head-dresses 

But a fnend of mine, who is now upon the western circuit, 
having promised to give roe an account of the several modes 
and fashions that prevail m the different parts of the nation 
tlirough which he passes, I shall defer the enlarging upon 
this last topic till I hai e received a letter from him, which I 
expect every post 
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xvn SIR ROGER AT THE ASSIZES 

No 122] Enday, July 20, 1711 [Addison 

Gomes jucunduB m via pro vebioulo est — ^Publ Syr frag 
An agreeable companion npon the road u as good as % coaob 

A UAs’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches of his 
own heart , his next, to escape the censuies of the world if 
the last interferes with the former, it ought to be entirely 
neglected , but otherwise there cannot be a greater satisfac- 
tion to an honest mmd, than to see those approbations which 
it gives itself seconded by the applauses of the public a man 
IS more sure of his conduct, when the verdict which he passes 
upon his own behaviour is thus wananted and confirmed by 10 
the opinion of aU that know him 
My woithy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is not 
only at peace withm himself, but beloved and esteemed by 
all about him He receives a suitable tribute for his umversal 
benevolence to mankind, in the returns of affection and good- 
will which are paid him by every one that hves withm his 
neighbourhood I lately met with two or thi ee odd instances 
of that general respect which is shown to the good old 
knight He would needs carry Will Wimble and myself 
with him to the country assizes as we were upon the road, 20 
Will Wunble joined a couple of plam men who nd befoie us, 
and conversed with them for some time , dunog which my 
friend Sir Roger acquainted me witli their characters 
The first of them, says he, that hath a spaniel by his side, 

IS a yeoman of about a hundred pounds a year, an honest 
man he is just within the game act, and qualified to kill an 
hare or a pheasant he knocks down a dinner with his gun 
twice or thnce a week , and by that means lives much 
cheapei than those who have not so good an estate as him- 
self He would be a good neighbour if he did not destroy 30 
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so manj’ partridges , in sliort he is a veiT sensible man ; 
shoots flvmg , and has been several tunes foreman of the 
petty-juiT 

The other that rides vrith him is Tom Tonchv, a fellow 
famous for taking the law of eveirbody There is not one 
m the town where he hves that he has not sued at a quarter- 
sessions The rogue had once the impudence to go to law 
with the Widow His head is full of costs damages, and 
ejectments he plagued a couple of honest gentlemen so long 
10 for a trespass in breaking one of his hedges, till he was forced 
to sell the ground it enclosed to defiar the charges of the 
prosecution His father left him fourscore pounds a rear ; 
but he has cast and been cast so often, that he is not now 
worth thirty I suppose he is going upon the old business of 
the willow-tree 

As Sir Hoger was givmg me this account of Tom Tomhy, 
Will Wimble and his two companions stopped short till we 
came up to them. After having paid their lespects to Snr 
Hoger. WilL told him that Mr Touchy and he must appeal to 
20 him upon a dispute that arose between them. Will, it 
seems, had been giving his fellow-travellers an account of his 
anghng one day m such a hole ; when Tom Touchy, instead 
of hearmg out his stoiy, told him, that Mir such an one, if 
he pleased, might take the law of Imn for fishing m that part 
of the nver My fneud Sir Hoger heard them both, upon a 
round trot, and after having paused some time, told tham, 
with an air of a man who would not give his judgment ra^y, 
that much might be said on both sides They were neither 
of them dissatisfied with the knight’s determination, because 
30 neither of them found himsslf m the wrong by it upon 
which we made the best of our way to the assizes 

The court was sat before Sir Hogei came but notwith- 
standmg all the justices had taken their places upon the 
bench, they made room for the old knight at the head of 
them , who, for his reputation m the country took occasion 
to whisper in the judge’s ear that he was glad his lordship 
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had met mth so mudi good weather m his mrcmt I was 
listemng to the proceedings of the court with much atten- 
tion, and infinitely pleased with that great appearance of 
solemnity which so properly accompanied sudi a pubhc 
ndmmistiation of our laws , when, after about an hour's 
sitting, I observed, to my gieat surprise, m the midst of a 
tiial, that my fiiend Sm Boger was gettmg up to speah I 
vras in some pam for hirn, till 1 found he ha/l acquitted him- 
self of two or three sentences, with a look of much busmess 
and great intrepidity 10 

Upon his first nsmg the court was hushed, and a general 
whisper ran among the country people that Sir Boger was 
up The speech he made was so little to the purpose, that I 
sliall not trouble my readers with an account of it , and I 
hdieve was not so much designed by the knight himself to 
inform the court, as to give him a figure m my eye, and keep 
up his credit in the country 

I was highly dehghted, when the couit rose, to see the 
gentlemen of the country gathering about my old hiend, and 
stnvmg who should compliment him most , at the same time 20 
that the oidinary people gazed upon him at a distance, not 
a little admirmg his courage, that was not afiaid to speak to 
the judge 

In oui return home we met with a very odd accident , 
^hich I cannot forbear i elating, because it shows how desn- 
ous all who know Sir Roger are of giving him marks of their 
esteem When we weie amved upon the vei ge of his estate, 
we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses 
The man of the house had, it seems, been formerly a servant 
in the knight’s family , and to do honour to his old master, 30 
liad some time since, unknown to Sir Rogei, put him up m a 
sign-post before the dooi , so that The Kmght’s Head had 
hung out upon the load about a week before he himself knew 
anything of the matter As soon as Sir Roger was 
acquainted with it, finding that his servant’s indiscretion 
Proceeded wholly fiom affection and good-will, he only told 
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him that he had made him too high a compliment and when 
the fellow seemed to think that could hardly be, added witli 
a more decisive look, that it was too great an honour for any 
man under a duke , but told him at the same time, that it 
might be altered with a vmy few touches, and that he him- 
self would be at the diarge of it Accordmgly they got a 
pamter, by the kiiighf s directions, to add a pair of whiskers 
to the face, and by a little aggravation of the features^to 
change it mto the Saracen’s Head. I should not have known 
10 this story had not the inn-keeper, upon Sir Roger’s ahghtmg, 
told hun m my hearmg that his Honour’s head was brought 
back last night, with the alterations that he had ordered to 
be made m it Upon this my fnend, with his usual cheer- 
fulness, related the particulars above-mentioned, and ordered 
the head to be brought mto the room I could not forbear 
discovenng greater expressions of mirth than ordmary upon 
the appearance of this monstrous face, under which, notwith- 
standmg it was made to frown and stare m the most extra- 
ordinary manner, I could still discover a distant resemblance 
20 of my old fnend Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired 
me to tell him truly if I thought it possible for people to 
know him m that disguise I at first kept my usual silence , 
but upon the kmght’s conjurmg me to tell him whether it 
was not still more hke himself than a Saracen, I composed 
my countenance m the best manner I could, and replied, 
*‘That much might be said on both sides ” 

These several adventures, with the knight’s behaviour m 
them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever 1 met with m any of 
my travels 
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XVin DIFFERENCE OF TEMPERS IN THE SEXES 
No 128 ] Fnday, Jidy 27, 1711 [Addison 

Concordia diBcoxs *- Lucan, 1 98 
Harmomous discord 

"Warns in their nature are much more gay and 3 oyous than 
men , whether it he that thmi blood is more refined, their 
fibies more ddicate, and their animal spirits more bght and 
volatile , or whether, as some have imagmed, there may not 
be a kind of sex m the very soul, I shall not pretend to 
determme As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that 
of men They should each of them therefore keep a watch 
upon the particular bias which nature has fixed m their wimdj iq 
that it may not draw too much, and lead them out of the 
paths of reason This will certainly happen, if the one m 
every word and action affects the character of bemg ngid 
and severe, and the other of bemg brisk and airy Men 
should beware of being captivated by a kind of savage philo' 
sophy, women by a thoughtless gallantry Where these pre> 
cautions are not observed, the man often degeneiates into a 
c)mic, the woman into a coquette , the man grows sullen and 
morose, the woman impertinent and fantastical 

By what I have said, we may conclude, men and women 20 
were made as counterparts to one another, that the pains and 
anxieties of the husband might^e relieved by the spnghtli- 
ness and good humour of the wire When these are nghtly 
tempered, care and cheerfulness go hand in hand , and the 
family, like a ship that is duly tninmed, wants neither sail 
nor ballast 

Natural histonans observe (for whilst I am m the country 
I must fetch my allusions fiom thence) that only the mala 
birds have voices, that then songs begin a little before 
breeding-time, and end a little aftei , that whilst the hen is 30 
coieiing hei eggs, the male generally takes his stand upon a 
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neitrhbounng bough 'vnthm her hearing , and by that means 
amuses and diverts her with his songs during the -n hole time 
of her Fitting 

This contract among birds lasts no longer than till a brood 
of ^oung ones anses from It, so that m the feathered kind, 
the cares and fatigues of the mamed state, if I may so call 
it, he pnncipall} upon the female On the contraiy', as in 
our species the man and the woman are joined together for 
life, and the main burden rests upon the former, nature lias 
10 given all the little arts of soothing and blandishment to the 
female, that she may cheer and anunate her companion in a 
constant and assiduous application to the makmg a provision 
for his famil} and the educatmg of their common children 
This however is not to be taken so stnctly as if the same 
duties vere not often reciprocal, and meumbent on both 
parties , but onl} to set fordi what seems to have been the 
general intention of nature, m the different mchnations and 
endowments which are bestowed on the different sexes 
But whatever was the reason that man and woman were 
20 made with this vanety of temper, if we observe the conduct 
of the fair sei:, we find that they choose rather to associate 
themsehes with a person who resembles them in that light 
and volatile humour which is natural to them, than to such 
as are qualified to moderate and counter-balance it It has 
Ijeen an old complaint, tliat the coxcomb cames it with them 
before the man of sense When we see a fellow loud and 
talkative, full of insipid life and laughter, we may venture to 
pronounce him a female favounte noise and flutter are such 
accomplishments as they cannot withstand To be short, the 
30 pas^ion of an ordinaiy woman for a man is notlung else 
but self-love diverted upon another object she would have 
the lover a w oman in eveiy thing nut the sex I do not know 
a finer piece of satire on this jiart of womankind, than those 
lines of Mr Dn den, 

Our ‘tliongbtIes5 rex ib cauglii hy outward form 
And emiiiy miyc, and loves itself in man. 
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This IS a souice of infinite calamities to the sex, as it 
frequently joins them to men, who m their own thoughts are 
as fine creatures as themselves, or, if they chance to he good- 
humoured, serve only to dissipate their fortunes, inflame their 
follies, and aggravate then: mdiscretions 
The same female levity is no less fatal to them after 
marriage than before it represents to their imaginations 
the faithful, prudent husband as an honest, tractable, and 
domestic ammal , and turns their thoughts upon the fine gay 
gentleman that laughs, smgs, and dresses so mudi more 10 
agreeably 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads astray the hearts 
of ordinary women m the choice of their lovers and the treat- 
ment of their husbands, it operates with the same peimmous 
mfluence towards their children, who are taught to accomplish 
themselves m all those sublime perfections that appear cap- 
tivating in the eye of then* mother She admires in her son 
what she loved in her gallant, and by that means contributes 
all she can to perpetuate herself in a worthless progeny 
The younger !Ehustina was a lively instance of this sort of 20 
woman Notwithstanding she was manied to Marcus 
Aurelius, one of the gieatest^ wisest, and best of the Roman 
Emperors, she thought a common gladiator mudh the prettier 
gentleman , and had taken such care to accomplish her son 
Oommodus acooiding to her own notions of a fine man, that 
when he ascended the throne of his fathei, he became the 
most foolish and abandoned lyrant that was ever placed at 
the head of the Roman Empire, signalizing himself m nothing 
but the fightmg of pnzes, and knockmg out men’s brams 
As he had no taste of tiue glory, we see him in seveial medals 30 
^d statues, which aie still extant of him, equipped like an 
Heicules with a dub and a lion’s dnn 
I have been led mto tins speculation by the characteis I 
have heaid of a country gentleman and his lady, who do not 
live many miles from Sii Roger Tlie wife is an old coquette, 
that IS always hankenng after the dnersions of the town. 
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the husband, a morose lustic, that frowns and frets at the 
name of it Tlie wife is ov’er-rim witli affectation, the 
husband sunk into brutdbty the lady cannot beai the noise of 
the laiks and nightingales, hates your tedious summer days, 
and IS sick at the sight of shady woods and pm ling streams , 
the husband woiideis how any one can be pleased witli the 
fooleries of plays and operas, and rails from morning to night 
at essenced fops and taudiy com tiers The children are 
educated in these different notions of their parents The 
10 sons follow the father about his grounds, while the daughteis 
read volumes of love-letters and lomances to their mother 
By this means it comes to pass, that the girls look upon their 
father as a clown, and the boys think their mother no better 
than she should be 

How different are the hves of Aiistus and Aspasia ' the 
innocent vivacity of the one is tempered and composed by 
the cheerful gravity of the othei The \\ife grows wise by 
the discourses of the husband, and the husband good- 
humoured by the conversations of the wife Aiistus would 
20 not be so amiable weie it not for his Aspasia, iioi Aspasu 
so mudi esteemed were it not for her Aristus Tlieii virtues 
are blended in their childien, and diffuse through the whole 
family a perpetual spirit of* benevolence, complacency, and 
satisfaction 

XIX SIR ROGER AND THE GIPSIES 
No 130] Monday, July 30, 1711 [Addison 

Semperque reoentes 
Convectare jnvat praedas, et vivere lapto 

Vug vu 748 

A plundenng race, still eager to mvade, 

On spoil they live and make of theft a trade 

As I was jesteiday iiding out in the fields with my fnend 
30 Sir Roger, we saw at a little distance fiom us a troop of 
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gipsies Upon the first discoveiy of them, my fnend was m 
some doubt whether he should not exert the justice of peace 
upon such a band of lawless vagrants but not having his 
clerk with him, who is a necessary counsellor on these 
occasions, and feaiing that his poultiy might fare the 
worse for it^ he let the thought drop , but at the same time 
gave me a paiticular account of the mischiefs they do in the 
couiitiy, m stealing people’s goods, and spoiling their 
servants “ If a stray piece of Imen hangs upon an hedge 
(says Sir Eoger), they are sure to have it , it a hog loses his 10 
way in the fields, it is ten to one but he becomes their prey 
our geese cannot live in peace for them If a man prosecutes 
them with seventy, his hen-roost is sure to pay for it They 
generally straggle into these parts about this time of the 
year, and set the heads of our servant-maids so agog for 
husbands, that we do not expect to have any business done 
as it should be, whilst they aie m the country I have an 
honest dairy-maid who crosses their hands with a piece of 
silver eveiy summer, and never fails being promised the 
handsomest young fellow m the pansh for her pains Your 20 
fnend the butler has been fool enough to be seduced by 
them , and tliough he is suie to lose a knife, a fork, or a 
spoon, every time his fortune is told him, generally shuts 
himself up in the paiitiy with an old gipsy for about half an 
hour once in a twelvemonth Sweethearts are the thmgs 
they live upon, which they bestow very plentifully upon all 
those that apply themselves to them You see now and then 
some handsome young jades among them , the sluts have very 
often white teeth and black eyes ” 

Sir Bogei, observing that I listened with great attention 30 
to his account of a people who were so entirely new to me, 
told me, that if I would, they should tell us our fortunes 
As I was very well pleased with the knight's proposal, we 
lid up and communicated our hands to them A Cassandra 
of the ciew, after having examined my lines \eiy diligently, 
told me that I loved a pietty maid iii a comei, that I was a 
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good woman’s man, with some other particnlais, -nhich I do 
not tliink proper to relate My fnend Su Roger ahghted 
from his horse, and exposing his palm to two or three that 
stood by him, they crumpled it mto all shapes, and diligently 
scanned eveiy wimkle that could be made in it, when one of 
them, who was older and more sun-buiut than the rest, told 
him that he had a widow in his line of life upon which tlie 
knight cned, “ Gk>, go, you aie an idle baggage ” , aud at the 
same time smiled upon me The gipsy, finding he was not 
10 displeased m his hearty told him, aftei a further inquuy mto 
his hand, that his true love was constant, and that she should 
dieam of hmi to-night My old fiiend cned pish, and bid 
her go on The gipsy told hun that he was a bacheloi, but 
would not be so long , and that he was dearei to somebody 
than he thought The knight still lepeated, she uns an idle 

go on “Ah, master (says the gipsy), 
that roguish leei of youis makes a pietty woman’s heart 
ache , you ha’n’t that simpei about the mouth foi nothmg” 
The uncouth gibbensh with which all this was uttered, like 
20 the darkness of an oracle, made us the more attentive to it 
To be shoit, the knight left the money with hei that be had 
crossed her hand with, and got up again on his horse 
As we weie nding away, Su Roger told me, that he knew 
several sensible people who believed tliese gipsies now and 
then foretold very strange thmgs, and foi half an hour 
together appealed more jocund than oidmaiy In the height 
of this good humour, meeting a common beggar upon the 
road who was no conjuier, as he w'ent to lelieve him, he 
found his pocket was picked ' that being a kind of palmistiy 
30 at which this lace of vermin aie veiy dexterous 

1 might here entertam mj reader with histoncal remaiks 
ou this idle, piofiigate people, who infest all the countries of 
Europe, and live m the midst of governments in a kind of 
commonwealth bv themselves But, instead of enteiing into 
observations of this nature, I shall fill the lemainmg pait of 
my papei with a story which is still fresh in Holland, and 
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Tras pnnted in one of our monlih]^ accounts about twenty 
years ago “Ae the Trekschuyt, or Hackziqr-boat^ whi(^ 
cames passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam, was puttmg 
off, a boy running along the mde of the canal desired to be 
taken in , which the master of the boat refused because the 
lad had not quite money enough to pay the usual &ure An 
eminent merchant being pleased with the looks of the boy, 
and secretly touched with compassion towaids him, paid the 
money for him, and ordered him to be taken on board 
Upon talking with him afterwards, he found that he could 10 
speak readily m three or four languages, and learned, upon 
further exammation, that he had been stolen away when he 
was a child by a gipsy, and had rambled ever smce with a 
gaug of those strollers up and down several parts of Europe 
It happened that the merchant, whose heart seems to have 
inclined towards the boy by a secret kmd of instinct, had 
himself lost a child some years before The parents, after a 
long search for him, gave him for drowned in one of the 
canals with which that country abounds , and the mother 
was so afflicted at the loss of a fine boy, who was her only 20 
son, that she died for gnef of it Upon laying together all 
particulars, and examining the several moles and marks by 
which the mother used to describe the child when he was 
first missing, the boy proved to be the son of the merchant, 
whose heart had so unaccountably melted at the sight of him 
The lad was veiy well pleased to find a father who was so 
rich, and hkely to leave him a good estate the father, on the 
other hand, was not a little delighted to see a son return to 
him, whom he bad given for lost, with such a strength of 
constitution, sharpness of understandmg, and skill in 80 
languages ” Here the pnnted story leaves off , but if I may 
give credit to reports, our linguist having received such 
extraoidinary rudiments towards a good education, was after- 
waids trained up in everything that becomes a gentleman , 
wearing off, by little and little, all the vicious habits and 
practices that he had been used to m the course of his pere- 
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grinafcions n.iy, it ib said, that he has since been employed 
111 foreign courts upon national business, with gieat reputa- 
tion to himself, and lionoui to those who sent him, and that 
he has visited scveial countries as a public minister, in which 
he foimcily Avandercd as a gipsy 


XX. THE VISION OP MIEZA 
No 159] Saturday, September 1, 1711 [Addison 

Omnom quaa nunc obdiiota tueuii 
Mortalcs hobetat viaua tibi, ot humida circum 
Caligst, nubem oiipiam ~V]rg, ii 604 

The aloud, which, intercepting the clear hght, 

10 Hangs o’er thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal sight, 

I will remove 

WnbN I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several oiiental 
manusciipts, which I have still by me Among otheis I met 
with one entitled, The Visions of Mizra, which I have lead 
over with gieat pleasure I intend to give it to the public 
when I have no other entertainment for them, and shall 
begin with the first vision, which I have translated word for 
^^old as follows 

‘*On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
20 ciistom of my foiefathers I always kept holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
nocended the high lulls of Bagdat, in order to pass the lest of 
the day in meditation and prayer As I was here ainng my- 
self on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a piofound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life , and passing fiom 
one thought to anothei, surely, said I, man is but a shadow 
and life a dream Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes 
towaids the summit of a lock that was not fai fiom me, 
where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a 
30 musical instrument in his hand As I looked upon him he 
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appbed it to bis bps and began to play upon it The sound 
of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a vanety of 
tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether differ- 
ent from anything 1 bad ever beard They put me m min^ 
of those heavenly airs that are played to the departed souls 
of good men upon then first arrival in paradise, to wear out 
the impressions of their last agomes, and qualify them for 
the pleasures of that happy place My heart melted away m 
secret raptures 

“I had been often told that the rock before me was the 10 
haunt a gemus , and that several had been entertained 
with music who had passed by it, but never heard that the 
musician had before made himself visible When he had 
raised my thoughts, by th(»e tran^ortmg airs which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked 
upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by 
the waving of his hand directed me to approach the place 
where he sat I drew near with that reveience which is due 
to a superior nature , and as my heart was entirely subdued 
by the captivatmg strains I had heaid, I fell down at his 20 
feet and wept The genius smiled upon me with a look of 
compassion and affability that familiarized him to my 
miagmation, and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehen- 
sions with which 1 approached him He lifted me from the 
ground, and takmg me by the hand, ‘ Mirza,’ said he, ‘ I have 
heard thee in thy soliloquies, follow me ’ 

“He then led me to the highest pmuacle of the rock, and 
placed me on the top of it Gut thy eyes eastward, said he, 
and tell me what thou seest Zsee, saidl, ahugevalle} and 
a prodigious tide of water rollmg through it The valley 30 
that thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery, and the tide of 
water that thou seest is part of the great tide of eternity 
What IS the reason, said I, that the tide I see nses out of a 
thick mist at one end, and again loses itself m a thick mist at 
the other ? What thou seest, says he, is that portion of 
eternity which is called time, measured out by the sun, and 
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reaching from the begmning of the world to its consumma- 
tion Examme now, said h^ this sea that is thus bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou disoover- 
.est in it I see a bridge, said I, standing m the midst of the 
tide The bridge thou seest, said he, is human life , consider 
it attentively Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found 
that it consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, with 
several broken arches, which added to those that were entire 
made up the number about an hundred As I was couniang 
10 the arches the genius told me that this bridge consisted at 
first of a thousand arches , but that a great fiood swept away 
the rest, and left the bndge m the ruinous condition 1 now 
bdield it But tell me, further, said he, what thou discover- 
est on it I see multitudes of people passmg over it, said I, 
and a black cloud hanging on each end of it As I looked 
more attentively, I saw several of the passengers droppmg 
through the bndge, mto the great tide that flowed under- 
neath it, and upon further examination, perceived there 
were innumeiable trap-doois that lay concealed in the bndge, 
20 which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell 
through them mto the tide and immediately disappeared 
These hidden pit-fidls were set veiy thick at the entrance of 
the bndge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud, but many of them fell mto them They grew 
thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
together towards the end of the arches that vere entire 
There were mdeed some persons, but their number was 
veiy small, that contmued a kind of hobblmg march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being qmte 
30 tired and spent with so long a walk 

I passed some time m the contemplation of this wonderful 
structure, and the great vanety of objects which it presented 
My heait was filled with a deep melancholy to see seveial 
dropping unexpectedly m the midst of mirth and jollity, and 
catchmg at everythmg that stood by them to save them- 
selves Some were lookmg up towaids the heavens m a 
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ihouglitf ul posture, and in the midst of a peculation stumbled 
and fell out of sight Multitudes were very bnp m the 
pursuit of baubles that ghttered m their eyes and danced be- 
fore them, but often when they thought themselves withm 
the reach of them, their footing failed and down they sunk 
In this confusion of objects, I observed some with scimitars 
m their hands, who ran to and fro upon the bndge, thrusting 
several persons upon trap-doors which did not seem to he m 
their way, and winch they might have escaped, had they not 
been thus forced upon them 10 

“The genius seemg me indulge myself m this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it take thine 
eyes off the bndge, said he, and tell me if thou seest anything 
thou dost not comprdiend Upon lookmg up, what mean, 
said I, those great flights of birds that are perpetually hover- 
mg about the bndge, and setthng upon it from tune to time? 

I see vultures, haipies, raven^ cormorants, and among many 
other feathered creatures, several httle wmged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle arches These, said 
the gemus, are envy, avance, superstition, despair, love, 20 
with the like cares and passions, that infect human life 
“ I here fetched a deep sigh , alas, said I, man was made in 
vain < How is he given away to miseiy and mortality * 
tortured m life, and swallowed up m death > The gemus, 
being moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a propect Look no moie, said he, on man 
in the first stage of his existence, in his settmg out for eter- 
nity , but cast thine eyes on that thick mist into which the 
tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall into it 
I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whethei or no the 30 
good genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, oi 
dissipated part of the mist that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the farthei end, 
and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant lunning thiough the midst of it, and divid- 
mg it into two equal paits Hie cloud still rested on one 
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half of it, insomuch that I could discovei nothing in it but 
the other appeared to me a imst ocean planted until innumer' 
able islands, that were covered with fiuits and flowers, and 
interwoven with a thousand httle shming seas that ran 
among them I could see persons dressed in glorious habits 
with garlands upon their heads, passing among the trees, 
lying down by the sides of the fountains, or restmg on beds of 
flowers, and could hear a confused hainiony of singing birds, 
falling waters, human voices, and musical instruments 
10 Gladness giew in me upon the discovery of so delightful a 
scene I wished for the wings of an eagle, that X might fly 
away to tliose happy seats, but the genius told me there was 
no passage to them, except through the gates of death that I 
saw opening every moment upon the bridge The islands, 
said he, that he so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as fai as 
thou canst see, are more m number than the sands on the 
sea-shore , there are mynads of islands beluud those whicli 
thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or 
20 even thme imagination, can extend itself These aie the 
mansions of good men after death, who, according to the 
degree and hinds of virtue m which they excelled, are distii- 
buted among these several islands, which abound with 
pleasures of difleient kinds and degrees, suitable to the 
relishes and perfections of those who are settled in tliem 
eveiy island is a paradise, accommodated to its lespective 
inhabitants Aie not these, 0 Muza, habitations worth con- 
tending foi 7 Does life appear miserable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning such a reward? Ts death to be 
SOfeaied, that will convey thee to so happy on existence? 
Think not man was made in vam, who has such an eternity 
reserved for him I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on 
these happy islands At length, said T, show me now, I 
beseech thee, the seciets that he hid undei those dark clouds 
which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of 
adamant The genius making me no answer, 1 turned about 
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to Address myself to him a second time, hut I found that he 
had left me 1 then turned again to the vision vrhudi 1 had 
been so long contemplating, hut, instead of the roUmg tide, 
the arched hndge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing hut 
the long hollow valley of l^dat, with oxen, sheep, and 
camels grasnng upon the sides of it ” 


XXI ONTHEWHIHSOFIXITTEBY-ADVENTUREES 
No 191 ] Tuesday, October 9, 1711 [Addison 

oSXov 8y«f ov 

Ddnding Timon of the night — Pi^e 

Some ludicrous schoolmen have put the case, that if an ass 
were placed between two bundles of hay, which affected his 10 
senses equally on each side, and tempted him m the vety 
same degree, whetbei it would be possible for him to eat of 
either They generally determme this question to the dis- 
advantage of the ass, who they say would starve in the midst 
of plenty, as not having a single gram of freewill to determine 
him more to the one than to the other Tlie bundle of hay 
on either side stnking his sight and smell in the same pro- 
portion, would keep him in a perpetual suspense, like the 
two magnets which, travellers have told us, are placed one of 
them m the roof, and the other m the floor of Mahomet’s 20 
Burying-place at Mecca, and by that means, say they, pull 
the impostor’s iron coflin with such an equal attraction, that it 
hangs in the air between both of them As for the ass’s 
behaviour m such nice circumstances, whether he would 
starve sooner than violate liis neutrality to the two bundles 
of hay, I shall not presume to determme , hut only take 
notice of the conduct of oui own species in the same per- 
plexity Wlien a man has a mmd to venture his money m 
a lotteiy, ever) figure of it appears equally allunng, and 
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as likely to succeed as any of its fellows Tliey all of them 
have the same pretensions to good luck, stand upon the 
same foot of competition, and no manner of leason can he 
given why a man should prefer one to the other before the 
lottery is drawn In this case, therefore, capnce very often 
acts m the place of reason, and forms to itself some giound- 
less imaginary motive, where real and substantial ones are 
wantmg I know a well-meanmg man that is very well 
pleased to nsk his good fortune upon the number 1711, 
10 because it is the year of our Lord. I am acquamted with a 
tacker that would give a good deal for the number 134 On 
the contrary I have been told of a certain zealous dissentei, 
who bemg a great enemy to popery, and beheiong that bad 
men are the most fortunate m this world, will lay two to 
one on the number 666 against any other number, because, 
says he, it is the number of the beast Several would prefer 
the number 12000 before any otlier, as it is the number of 
the pounds m the great prize In short, some are pleased to 
find their own age m their number , some that they have 
20 got a number which makes a pretty appearance m the 
ciphers, and others, because it is the same number that 
succeeded m the last lottery Each of these, upon no other 
grounds, thinks he stands fairest for the great lot, and that 
he IS possessed of what may not be improperly called the 
Golden Number 

These pi maples of election are the pastimes and estra- 
vagauaes of human reason, which is of so busy a natme, 
that it will be exertmg itself m the meanest trifles and 
working even when it wants materials The wisest of men 
30 aie sometimes acted by sudi unaccountable motives, as the 
life of the fool and the superstitious is guided by nothing 
else 

I am surpnsed that none of the foitune-telleis, or, as the 
Eiench call them, the Dteeun de bonne Avantutef who publish 
their bills in every quarta of the town, have not turned om 
lotteries to their advantage , did any of them set up for a 
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caster of fortnnate figures, vliat might he not get by his 
pretended discovenes and predictions ? 

1 remember among the advertisements m the Poxt-Bo^ 
of September the 27th, I was surprised to see the following 
one — 

“ This IS to give notice, that ten shillings over and above 
the market pnce will be given for the ticket in the £1500000 
Lottery, No 132, by Nath dif^ at the Bible and Tliree 
Clowns in Cheapside ” 

This advertisement has given great matter of speculation 10 
to coffee-house theorists Mr Cliff s principles and conversa- 
tion have been canvassed upon this occasion, and various con- 
jectmes made why he should thus set his heart upon number 
132 I liave examined all the powers m those numbers, 
broken them into fractions, extracted the square and cube 
root, divided and multiplied them all ways, but could not 
anive at the secret till about three days ago, when I received 
the following letter from an unknown hand, by which I find 
tliat Mr Nathaniel Cliff is only the agent> and not the 
principal, in this advertisement 20 

“Mr Spectator, 

I am the person that lately advertised I would give ten 
shillings more than the current pnce for the ticket No 132 
in the lottery now drawmg , which is a secret I have 
communicated to some fnends, who rally me mcessantly on 
that account You must know I have but one ticket^ for 
which reason, and a certam dream I have lately had more 
than once, I was resolved it should be the number I most 
approved I am so positive I have pitched upon the great 
lot, that I could almost lay all I am worth of it My visions 30 
aie so frequent and stiong upon this occasion, that I have 
not only possessed the lot, but disposed of the money winch 
m all piobability it will sell for Hus morning, in particular, 

I set up an equipage which I look upon to be the gayest 
111 the town The liveiies aie very iidi, but not gaudy 
1 should be veiy glad to see a speculation or two upon 

r 
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lotteiy subjects, m is'liicb you would oblige all people con- 
cerned, and in particular 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“George Gosling 

“PS — Dear Spec, if I get the 12000 pound, Pll make 
thee a handsome present” 

After having wished mj correspondent good luck, and 
thanked him for his mtended kmdness, 1 shall for this time 
dismiss the subject of the lottery, and only observe that 
10 the greatest part of mankind are m some degree guilty of 
my fnend Goslmg's extrai^ance We are apt to rely upon 
future prospects, and become really expensive while we aie 
only ndi m possibility We live up to our expectations, not 
to our possessions, and make a figure proportionable to what 
we may be, not what we are We out-run our present 
income, as not doubtmg to disburse ourselves out of the 
profits of some future place, project, or reversion, that we 
have m view It is through this temper of mmd, which is 
so common among us, that we see tradesmen break, who 
20 have met with no misfortunes m their busmess , and men of 
estates reduced to poverty, who have never suffered from 
losses or repairs, teuants, taxes, or law-suits In short, it is 
this foolish sanguine tempei, this depending upon contingent 
futunties, that occasions lomantic generosity, chimeiical 
grandeur, senseless ostentation, and generally ends in beggaiy 
and rum The man, who will hve above his present circnm 
stances, is in great danger of living m a little time much 
beneath them, or, as the Italian proverb runs, the man who 
lives by hope will die by hunger 
30 It should be an indispensable rule in life, to contiact our 
desires to our present condition, and whatever may be our 
expectations, to hve within the compass of what we actually 
possess It will be time enough to enjoy an estate when it 
comes into our hands , but if we anticipate our good fortune, 
we shall lose the pleasure of it when it ainves, and may pos- 
sibly never possess what we have so foolishly counted upon, L. 
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XXn THE TRtfNK.MAKER AT THE PLAY 

No 235 J Thursday, November 29, 1711 [Addison 

Popukres 

Vmcentem atrepitna — Hor ArsPoet 81 
Awes the tomnltnoua noises of the pit — 'Roseomnion 

There is nothmg which hes more within the province of a 
Spectator than public shows and diversions , and as among 
these there are none which can pretend to vie with those 
elegant entertamments that are exhibited m our theatres, I 
thmk it particularly mcumbmit on me to take notice of 
everything that is remarkable m sudh numerous and refined 
assembhes 10 

It 18 observed, that of late years there has been a certain 
person m the upper gallery of ihe play-house, who, when he 
18 pleased with anything that is acted upon the stage, 
expresses his approbation by a loud knock upon the benches 
or the wainscot) which may he heard over the whole theatre 
This person is commonly known by the name of the “ Trunk 
maker in the upper gallery ” Whether it be, that the blow 
he gives on these occasions resembles that which is often 
heard m the shops of such artisans, or that he was supposed 
to have been a real trunk-makm’, who, after the finishing of 20 
his day^s work used to unbend his mind at these public 
diversions with his liammer m his hand, I cannot certnmly 
tell There are some, I know, who have been foolish enough 
to imagine it is a spint which haunts the upper gallery, and 
from time to tune makes those strange noises, and the rather, 
because he is observed to he louder than ordinary every time 
the ghost of Hamlet appears Others have reported that it 
IS a dumb man, who has chosen this way of uttering himself, 
when he is transported with anything he sees or hears 
Others will have it to he the play-house thundeier, that 30 
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exerts himself after this manner m the upper gallery, when 
he has nothmg to do upon the roof 
But having made it my busmess to get the best informa- 
tion I could m a matter of this moment, I find that the 
Trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is a large black man, 
whom nobody knows He generally leans forward on a huge 
oaken plant, with great attention to everything that passes 
upon the stage He is never seen to smile , but upon hear- 
mg anything that pleases bun, he takes up his staff with both 
10 hands, and lays it upon the next piece of timber that stands 
in his way with exceedmg vehemence after which he com- 
poses himself in his former posture, till sudi tune as some- 
thing new sets him again at work 
It has been observed, his blow is so well timed, that the 
most judicious cntic could never except agamst it As soon 
as any shmmg thought is expressed m the poet, or any un- 
common grace appears m the actor, he smites the bench or 
wainscot If the audience does not concur with him, he 
smites a second time , and if the audience is not yet awaked, 
20 looks round him with great wrath, and repeats the blow a 
third time, which never fails to produce the clap He 
sometimes lets the audience begm the dap of themselves, 
and at the conclusion of their applause ratifies it with a single 
thwack 

He is of so great use to the play-house, that it is said a 
former director of it, upon his not bemg able to pay his 
attendance by reason of sickness, kept one m pay to officiate 
for him till such time as he recovered , but the person so 
employed, though he laid about him with incredible violence, 
30 did it m such wrong places, that the audience soon found out 
that it was not them old fnend the Trunk-maker 
It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted himself 
with vigour this season He sometimes plies at the opera , 
and upon Nicolmi’s first appearance, was said to have de- 
molished three benches in the fuiy of his applause He has 
broken half a dozen oaken plants upon Dogget , and seldom 
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goes a^ray from a tragedy of Shakespeare, mthout leaving 
the vainsoot extremely shattered. 

The players do not only connive at this his obstreperous 
approbation, but very cheerfully repair at their OTm cost 
vrhatever damage he makes They had once a thought of 
erecting a kmd of irooden anvil for his use, that should be 
made of a very sounding plank, m order to render his strokes 
more deep and mellow , but as this might not have been dis- 
tinguished from the music of a kettle-drum, Ihe project was 
laid aside 10 

In the mean while I cannot but take notice of the great 
use it IB to an audience, that a person should thus preside 
over their heads, like the director of a concert^ in order to 
awaken their attention, and beat tame to their applauses , or, 
to raise my simile, 1 have sometanes fancied the Trunk-maker 
in the upper gallery to be hke Yirgil’s ruler of the wmd, 
seated upon the top of a mountam, who, when he struck his 
sceptre upon the side of it^ roused an humcane, and set the 
whole cavern m an uproar 

It m certam the Trunk-maker has saved many a good play, 20 
and brought many a graceful actor mto reputation, who 
would not otherwise have b^ taken notice of It is very 
visible, as the audience is not a httle abashed if they find 
themselves betrayed into a dap, when their fnend in the 
upper gallery does not come mto it , so the actors do not 
value themselves upon the clap, but regard it as a mere 
hnttmi fttlmeUi or empty noise, when it has not the sound of 
the oaken plant m it. I know it has been given out by those 
who are enemies to the Trunk-maker, that he has sometimes 
been bnbed to be m tlie interest of a bad poet, or a vicious 30 
player , but this is a surmise which has no foundation , his 
strokes are always just^ and his admonitious seasonable , he 
does not deal about his blows at landom, hut always hits the 
nght nail upon the head That inexpressible force where- 
with he lays them on, sufficiently shows the evidence and 
strength of his conviction His zeal for a good author is m- 
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deed outrageous, and breaks down every fence and partition, 
eveiy board and-plank, that stands within the expression of 
his applause 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts, in barren 
speculations, or in reports of pure matter of f act^ without draw- 
ing somethmg from them for the advantage of my countrymen, 
I shall take the liberty to make an humble proposal, that 
whenever theTnink maker shall depart this life, or whenever 
he shall have lost the spiing of his arm by sickness, old age, 
10 infirmity, or the like, some able-bodied cntic should be 
advanced to this post, and have a competent salary settled 
on hun for life, to be furnished with bamboos for operas, 
crab-tree cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants for tragedy, 
at the public expense And to the end that this place should 
be always disposed of according to ment, I would have none 
preferred to it^ who has not given convincing proofs both of 
a sound judgment and a strong arm, and who could not, 
upon occasion, either knock down an ox, or wnte a comment 
upon Horace’s Art of Poetry In short, I would have him a 
20 due composition of Hercules and Apollo, and so nghtly quali- 
fied for this important office, that the Trunk-maker may not 
be missed by our postenty 


XXIIL VARIOUS WAYS OF MANAGING A DEBATE 

No 239 ] Tuesday, December 4, 1711 [Addison 

Bella, horida bella Virg jBn vi 86 
Wars, hoxnd wai8 ' 

I HAVE sometimes amused myself with considering the several 
methods of managing a debate which have obtained in the 
world 

The first races of mankind used to dispute, as our ordinary 
people do now-a-days, in a kind of wild logic, uncultivated 
30 by rules of art 
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Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing He 
would ask lus adversary question upon question, till he had 
convinced him out of his own mouth that hia opinions were 
wrong This way of debating drives an enemy up mto a 
corner, seizes all the passes through which he can make an 
escape, and forces him to surrender at discretion 

Anatftf.le changed this method of attadk, and mvented a 
great variety of httle weapons, called i^llogisms As in the 
Somatic way of dispute you agiee to everjthmg which your 
opponent advances, m the Anstotehc you are still deny mg 10 
and contradicting some part or other of what he says 
Socrates conquers you by stratagem, Aristotle by force the 
one takes the town sap, the other sword m hand 

The Universities of Europe, for many years, earned on 
their debates by syUogism, insomuch that we see the knoW' 
ledge of several centuries laid out into objections and answers, 
and all the good sense of the age cut and minced mto almost 
an mfinitude of distmctions 

When our umversities found that there was no end of 
wranghng this way, they mvmited a kmd of argument, 20 
which IS not reducible to any mood or figure in Aristotle 
It was called the Argumeniim Banlt^ium (others wnte it 
Bacilmum or BoGt^vnam) which is pretty well expressed m 
our English word ‘dub-law* When they were not able to 
confute their antagonist, they knocked him down It was 
their method m these polemical debates, first to discharge , 
their syllogisms, and afterwards to betake themselves to their 
clubs, till such time as they had one way or other confounded 
their gainsayers There is m Oxford a narrow defile (to 
make use of a militaiy termX where the partisans used to 30 
encounter, for which reason it still retains the name of Logic 
Inne I have heard an old gentleman, a physician, make his 
lioasts, that when he was a young fellow he marched several 
times at the head of a troop of Scotists, and cudgelled a body 
of Smiglesians half the length of High-street, till they had 
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This humour, I fiud, went veiy far in Erasmus’s time 
Eor that author tells us, that upon the revival of Greek 
letters, most of the umversiiaes in Europe were divided into 
Greeks and Trojans The latter were those who bore a 
mortal enmity to the language of the Grecians, insomuch 
that if they met with any who niidei stood it, they did not 
fail to treat him as a foe Erasmus him&elf had, it seems, 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of a party of Trojans, 
who laid him on with so many blows and buifets tliat he 
10 never forgot their hostilities to his dying day 

There is a way of managing an aigument not much unlike 
tlie former, whidi is made use of by states and communities, 
when they draw up a hundred thousand disputants on each 
side, and convince one another by dint of swoid A certun 
grand monarch was so sensible of liis strength ui this way of 
reasomng, that he wrote upon his great guns — vkxim 
Requmf The Logic of Kmgs , but, God be thanked, he is now 
pretty well baffled at Ins own weapons When one has to do 
with a philosopher of this kind, one should remember tlie old 
20 gentleman’s saying, who had been engaged in an argument 
witli one of the Roman Emperors Upon his fnends telling 
him, that he wondered he would give up the question, when 
he had visibly the better of the dispute, “I am never 
ashamed,” says he, ‘'to be confuted by one who is mastei of 
fifty legions ” 

^ I shall but just mention another kind of reasoning, which 
may be called argumg by poll , and another which is of equal 
force, m which wagers are made use of as arguments, ac- 
cording to the celebrated hne in IIwMras 
30 But the most notable way of managing a controversy, is 
that which we may call Atguing by Tot tm e This is a method 
of reasoning which has been made use of with the poor 
refugees, and which was so fashionable in our country during 
the reign of Queen Mary, tliat in a passage of an author 
quoted by Monsieur Bayle, it is said that the pnee of wood 
was raised in England, by reason of the executions that were 
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made m Smithfield These disputants convince their adver- 
saries with a Sontes, commonly called a pile of faggots The 
rads: is also a kmd of syllogism which has been used with 
good effect) and has made muliatudes of converts Men were 
formerly disputed out of their doubts, reconciled to truth by 
force of reason, and won over to opinions by the candour, 
sense, and ingenuity of those who had the nght on their 
side , but this method of conviction operated too slowly 
Pain was found to be much more enhghtmimg than reason 
Eveiy scruple was looked upon as obstmacy, and not to be 10 
removed but by several engine mvented for that purpose 
In a word, the application of whips, racks, gibbets, galhes, 
dungeons, dre and faggot, m a dispute, may be looked upon 
as popiali refinements upon the old heathen logic. 

There is another way of reasoning whidi seldom fatla, 
though it be of a quite different nature to that I have last 
mentioned. I mean, convmcing a man by ready money, or, 
as it IS ordinardy called, bribing a man to an opmion This 
method has often proved successful, when all the others have 
been made use of to no purpose A man who is furnished 20 
with arguments from the mint will convince his antagonist 
much sooner than one who draws them from reason and 
philosophy Gold is a wonderful clearer of the understanding , 
it dissipates every doubt and scruple in an mstant , accom- 
modates itself to the meanest capacities , silences the loud 
and clamorons, and bnugs over the most obstmate and 
inflexible Philip of Macedon was a man of most invincible 
reason this way He refuted by it all the wisdom of Athens, 
confounded their statesmen, struck their orators dumb, and 
at length argued them out of all then* liberties 30 

Having here touched upon the several methods of disputmg, 
as th^ liave prevailed in different ages of the world, I shall 
very suddenly give my reader an account of the whole art of 
canJlmg , which shall be a full aud satisfactory answer to all 
such papers aud pamphlets as have yet appeared against the 
Spectator n 
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XXIV LONDON CRIES 

No 251] Tuesday, December 18, 1711 [Addison 

Lingun centum Bunt, oiaque centum, 

Ferres vox —Virg vi 625 

A hundred mouths, a hundred tongues. 

And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs — Diyden 

Thebe is nothmg which moie astonishes a foieignei and 
frights a country sqmie, than the Ones of London My 
good friend Sir Roger often declares, tliat he cannot get them 
out of his head, or go to sleep for them, tlie fiist week that 
he IS in town On the contiaiy. Will Honeycomb calls them 
10 the Ramose de la ViUe^ and prefers them to the sounds of 
larks and mghtmgales, with all the music of the fields and 
woods I have lately received a letter from some veiy odd 
fellow upon tins subject, whidi I shall leave with my readei, 
without saying anything further of it 
“Sir, 

“ I am a man out of all busmess, and would uillmgly 
tiun my head to anythmg for an honest livelihood T have 
invented several projects foi laismg many millions of money 
without burthemng the subject, but I cannot get the pai ha- 
20 ment to listen to me, who look upon me, forsooth, as a ciack 
and a projector, so tliat, despairmg to eniich either myself oi 
my country bj this pubhc-spintedness, I would make some 
proposals to you relatmg to a design which I have very much 
at heart, and which may proem e me an handsome subsistence, 
if you will be pleased to lecommend it to the cities of 
London and Westmmster 

“Tlie post I would aim at is to be Comptroller-general of 
the London Cnes, which aie at present under no mannei of 
rules or discipline I think 1 am pietty well qualified for 
30 this place, as bemg a man of very strong lungs, of great in- 
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sight into all the branches of our Bntish trades and manufac- 
tures, and of a competent skill in music 
**The Cries of London may be divided mto vocal and 
instrumental As for the latter, they are at present under a 
veiy great disorder A freeman of London has the privilege 
of disturbmg a whole street, for an hour together, with the 
twankmg of a brass-kettle oi a f rymg-pan The watchman’s 
thump at midnight startles us m our beds as much as the 
breabng in of a thief The sow-gdder’s horn has mdeed 
Bomethmg musical m it, but tins is seldom heaid withm the 10 
liberties I would therefore propose, tiiat no instrument of 
this nature should be made use of, which I have not tuned 
and hcensed, after having carefully examined m what manner 
it may affect the ears of her Majesty’s liege subjects 

Vocal cnes are of a much larger extent, and, indeed, so 
full of incongnuties and barbarisms, that we appear a 
disiracted city to foreigners, who do not comprehend the 
meaning of such enormous outcries Milk is generally sold 
m a note above e2a, and it sounds so exceedingly shrill, that 
it often sets our teeth on edge The chimney-sweeper is 20 
confined to no certain pitcfii , he sometimes utters himself m 
the deepest bass, and sometimes m the sharpest treble , some- 
times in the highest, and sometimes m the lowest note of the 
gamut The same observation might be made on the retailers 
of small coal, not to mention broken glasseb or bnck-dust 
In these, therefore, and the like cases, it should be my care 
to sweeten and mellow the voices of these itinerant trades- 
men, before they make their appearance m our streets, as 
also to accommodate their cnes to their lespective wares , 
and to take care m paibcular that those may not make the 30 
most noise who have the least to sell, which is very observable 
in the vendors of card-matches, to whom I cannot but applv 
that old pioverb of ‘ Mudi cry, but little wool ’ 

“ Some of these last mentioned musicians aie so veij' loud 
in the sale of these tnflmg manufactures, that an honest 
splenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bargained with one 
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of them never to come into the street wheie he lived but 
\vhat was the effect of this contract? why, the whole tube of 
caid-niatch-makcrs uhich frequent the quartei, passed by his 
door the ^ ery ne\t da}, in hopes of being bought off after the 
same manner 

“ It is niiothci grc<at imperfection in our London cnes, that 
there is no just time nor measure observed in them Our 
news should, indeed, be published in a very quick time, be- 
cause it IS a commodity that will not keep cold It should 
10 not, houever, be cried with the same precipitation as ‘fire’ 
}ct this IS generally the case A bloody battle alarms the 
town from one end to another m an instant Ever}' motion 
of the French is published in so gieat a huriy, that one 
would think the enemy were at oui gates This likewise I 
would take upon me to regulate in such a manner, that there 
should be some distinction made between the spieading of a 
MCtor}, a march, or an encampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or 
a Spanish mail Nor must I omit under this head, those 
cvccssn e alarms with whidi sev,eral boisterous rustics infest 
20 our stieets in turnip season, and which are more inexcusable, 
because these aie wares which are in no danger of cooling 
upon their hands 

“ There are others who affect a very slow time, and are, in 
my opinion, much more tuneable than the former , the cooper, 
in paiticular, swells his last note in an hollow voice, that is 
not without its harmony nor can I forbear being inspiied 
with a most agieeable melancholy, when I hear that sad and 
solemn air with w Inch the public is veiy* often asked, if they 
have any chairs to mend ? Youi OAvn memory may sug- 
SOgest to }oii many other lamentable ditties of the same 
nature, in which the music is wonderfully languishing and 
melodious 

“ I am always pleased with that particular time of the "s ear 
which IS piopei foi the pickling of dill and cucumbers , but, 
alas, this cn', like the song of the nightingale, is not heaid 
abo\c two months It would, therefore, be worth while tc 
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consider wbethei the same air might not in some cases he 
adapted to other words 

“It might likewise deserve onr most serious consideration, 
how far, m a well-regulated mfy, those humourists are to he 
tolerated, who, not contented with the traditional cnes of 
their fore&thers, have mvented particular songs and tunes of 
their own such as was, not many years smce, the pastiy- 
man, commonly known hy the name of the coUy-moUy-puff , 
and such as is at this day the vendor of powder and wash- 
halls, who, if I am rightly informed, goes under the name of 10 
Powder Watt 

“ I must not here omit one particular absurdity which runs 
through this whole vociferous generation, and which renders 
their cnes very often not only mcommodions, hut altogether 
useless to the pubhc, I mean that idle accomplishment which 
they all of them aim at, of ciymg so as not to he understood 
Whether or no they have learned this from several of onr 
affected smgers, 1 will not take upon me to say , but most 
certam it is, that people know the wares th^ deal m rather 
hy their tunes than % their words , insomuch, that I have 90 
sometunes seen a country boy mn out to buy apples of a 
beilows-mender, and gmger-hread from a grinder of kmves 
and sdssors Nay, so strangely infatuated are some very 
eminent artists of this particular grace m a cry, that none but 
their acquamtance are able to guess at their profession , for 
who else can know that, 'Work if I had it,’ should be the 
signification of a corn-cutter 

“Forasmuch, therefore, as persons of this rank are seldom 
men of gemns or capacity, I think it would be veiy proper, 
that some man of good sense and sound judgment should 30 
preside over these pubhc cnes who should permit none to 
lift up their voices m om sheets, that have not tuneable 
throats, and are not only able to overcome the noise of the 
crowd and the rattling of coadies, but also to vend their 
respective merchandises m apt phrases, and m the most dis- 
tinct and agreeable sounds I do tlierefore humbly recom- 
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mend nn-elf n pci <^ 01 ) nglitl} qualified foi tins post and 
if I meet nitli fittiii^r ciicoiiragemciit, sliall coiii]iuiii]c.ito 
some otiicr piojccts ^\iiicli f liavc b} me, that may no less 
conduce to the ciiiolumcnt of tlie public 

** 1 am, sir, &c , 

“Ralph Crotchet” 


XXV DISSECTION OE A BEAU’S HEAD 
No iTi] Tuesday, January IS, 1712 [Addison 

7'ribiis Antic} m caput iiiwnabilc — Ju\ 

A bead no hellebore can cure 

I nAS }esteida} engaged in an assembly of virtuosos, wiiere 
10 one of tlicni pioduced niiiny cuijous observations which he 
had Intel} nnide in the anatomy of a human body Another 
of the coinpaii} communicated to us several wonderful dis- 
covciics, vhich he li.id also made on the same subject, by 
the hcl]) of \eiy fine glasses This gave biith to a gieat 
Sill let} of iincominoii icniiiiks, and fiiinished discouise foi 
the leniiiining pait of the day 
The diflcHiit opinions which weie staited on this occasion 
])i evented to iny iiuiigiiidiioii so man} new ideas, that by 
mixing with those which w'eie already tlieic, they employed 
20 111 } fiiiio all the last night, and composed a very wild, extra- 
iiSgant dicam 

1 was united, methought to the dissection of a beau’s 
head and of a coquette’s heait, which were both of them laid 
on a (able liefoie us An imaginary opeiatoi opened the 
hi‘<t with a gieat deal of meet}, which, upon a cuisory and 
Mip^ihcial Mcw, iippcaied like the head of another man , but 
M|)on ipphing 0111 glasses to it, we made a \ei} odd dis- 
coMii, nanieh, that what we looked upon as biains, wcie 
not biioli in icalit}, but an heap of stiaiige mateiials wound 
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up m that shape and texture, and padiced together with 
wonderful ait m the several cavities of the skull For, as 
Homer tells us, that the blood of the gods is not real blood, 
but only something like it , so we found that the brain of 
a beau is not a real bram, but only something like it 
The pineal gland, which many of our modem philosophers 
suppose to be the seat of the soul, smdt vmy strong of 
essence and orange-flower water, and was encompassed with 
a kmd of homy substance, cut mto a thousand httle faces 
or muTors, which were imperceptible to the naked eye , in- 10 
somudi, that the soul, if there had been any here, must have 
been always taken up in contemplating her own beauties 
We observed a large antrum oi cavity in the sinciput, that 
was filled with ribbons, lace, and embroidery, wrought to- 
gether m a most curious piece of network, the parts of which 
were likewise imperceptible to the naked eye Another of 
these antrums or cavities was stufihd with mvisible billet- 
doux, love-letters, pncked dances, and other trumpery of the 
same nature In another we found a kind of powder, which 
set tlie whole company a sneezmg, and by the scent discovered 20 
itself to be nght Spanish. The several other cells were stored 
witii commodities of the same kmd, of which it would be 
tedious to give the reader an exact mventory 
There was a large cavity on each side of the head wluch I 
must not omit That on the nght side was filled with fictions, 
flattenes, and falsehoods, vows, promises, and protestations , 
that on the left with oaths and imprecations There issued 
out a duct from each of these cells, which ran mto the root of 
the tongue, where both jomed together, and passed forward 
m one common duct to the tip of it We discovered several 30 
httle roads or canals ruimmg from the ear mto the bram, and ' 
took particular care to trace them out through their seveial 
passages One of them extended itself to a bundle of sonnets 
and httle musical instruments Others ended in several 
bladders, which were filled with wind or froth But the 
large canal entered into a gieat cavity of tlie skull, from 
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whence there went another canal into the tongue This great 
cavity was filled with a kind of spongy substance, which 
the Erench anatomists call galimatias, and the English, 
nonsense 

The skms of the forehead were ezta^emely tough and thick, 
and what veiy much surprised us, liad not in them any smgle 
blood-vessel that we were able to discover either with or 
without our glasses , from whence we condujled, that the 
party, when alive, must have been entirely deprived of the 
10 faculty of blushmg . 

The os Gnhufmme was exceedingly stuffed, and m some 
places damaged with snuff We could not but take notice m 
particular of that amall musde, which is not often discoveied 
111 dissections, and draws the nose upwards, when it expiesses 
the contempt which the owner of it has upon seemg anytlimg 
he does not like, or hearmg anythmg he does not understand 
I need not tell my learned reader, that this is that muscle 
whidi performs the motion so often mentioned by the Latin 
poets, when they talk of a man’s cocking his nose, or playmg 
20 the rhinoceros 

We did not find anything very remarkable m the eye, 
savmg only that the musouli amatom, or, as we may translate 
it into Enghsh, the oghng muscles, were very much worn 
and decayed with use , whereas, on the contrary, the elevator, 
or the muscle whidi toms the eye towards heaven, did not 
appear to have been used at all 

1 have only mentioned m this dissection sudi new dis- 
covenes as we were able to make, and have not taken any 
notice of those parts whi(di are to be met with m common 
30 heads As for the skull, the face, and mdeed the whole out- 
ward shape and figure of the head, we could not discover any 
difference from what we observe in the heads of othei men 
We were informed, that the person to whom this head be 
longed, had passed for a man above five-and-tluity years , 
during which time he eat and drank like other people, dressed 
well, talked loud, laughed frequently, and on particular oc* 
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casioDS had acquitted himself tol^ahly at a ball oran assembly , 
to 'which one of the company added, that a oertam knot of 
ladies took him for a 'wit He was cut off in the flower of his 
age by the blow of a parmg'Shov^ having been surprised by 
an emment citizen as he was tmidering some mvibties to his 
wife 

When we had thoroughly emnmed this head -with all its 
apartments, and its several kmds of furniture, we put ‘up the 
bram, such as it was, mto its proper place, and kid it aside 
under a broad piece of scarlet doth, m order to be prepared, 10 
and kept m a great repository of dissections , our operator 
telling us, that the preparation would not be so difficult as 
tliat of another brain, for that he had observed several of the 
little pipes and tubes which ran through the brain were 
already filled with a kind of mercunal substance, which he 
looked npon to he true quicksilver 

He applied himself m the next place to the coquette’s 
heart, which he likewise laid open -with great dextenty 
There occurred to us many particularities in this dissection , 
but being unwilling to burden my reader’s memory too much, 20 
I shall reserve this subject for the i^eculation of another 
day 


XXVI DISSECTION OF A COQUETTE’S HEART 

No 281 1 Tuesday, January 22, 1712 [Addison 

PectonboB inhiana Bpirantia coosaht exia ~Virg JBn iv 64 
AnxiouB the reeking enttatls he coiuultB 

Havtuu already given an account of the dissection of a 
beau’s head, with the several discovenes made on that oc- 
casion, I shall here, according to my promise, enter upon the 
dissection of a coquette’s heait, and communicate to the 
public sudi particulaiities as we obsen^ed in that cunous 
piece of anatomy 

Q 
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I should, perhaps, have waived this undertaking, had not 
I been put in mind of m 7 promise by several of my unknown 
correspondents, who are very importunate with me to make 
an example of the coquette, as I have aheady done of the 
beau It IS, therefore, m compliance with the request of 
fnends, that I have looked over the minutes of my former 
dream, in order to give the pubhc an exact relation of it, 
which I shall enter upon without further pre&ce 
Our operator, before he engaged m this visionary dissection, 
10 told us, that there was nothmg m his art more difficult, than 
to lay open the heart of a coquette, by reason of the many 
labyrinths and recesses which are to be found in it^ and 
wbch do not appear in the heart of any other ammal 
He desired us hrst of all to observe the pencmdmm^ or 
outward case of the hearty which ve did vay attentively, 
and, by the help of our glasses, discerned m it milhons of 
little scars, which seemed to have been occasioned by the 
pomts of mnumerable darts and arrows, that from tune to 
time had glanced upon the outward coat , though we could 
20 not discover the smallest orifice, by which any of them had 
entered and pierced the mward substance 
Every smatterer in anatomy knows, that this paiirndvam^ 
or case of the heart, contains in it a thin reddish liquoi, 
supposed to be bred from the vapours which exliale out of 
the heait^ and bemg stopped here, aie condensed mto this 
watery substance Upon examining this hquor, we found 
that it had in it all the quahties of that spint which is made 
use of in the thermometer, to show the change of weather 
Nor must I here omit an expenment one of the company 
30 assures us he himself had made with this liquor, which he 
found in great quantity about the heart of a coquette whom 
he had formeily dissected He affirmed to us, that he had 
actually endosed it in a small tube made after the mannei of 
a weather-glass , but that, instead of acquaintmg him with 
the variations of the atmosphere, it shewed him the quahties 
of those persons who enteied the room where it stood He 
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afSimed also, that it rose at the approach of a plume of 
feathers, an embroidered coat, or a pair of fringed gloves , 
and that it fell as soon as an lU-shaped penwig, a dnmsy 
pair of shoes, or an nn&shionable coat came into his house 
nay, he proceeded so far as to assure us, that, upon his 
laughing aloud when he stood by it, the bqnor mounted 
very smsibly, and immediately sunk agam upon his looking 
serious In diort, he told us, that he knew very well by this 
in\ention whenever he had a man of sense or a coxcomb m 
his room 10 

Having cleared away the fmcardxwm,^ or the case and bquor 
above mentioned, we came to the heart itself The outward 
surface of it was extremely shppery, and the muero, or poinl^ 
so very cold withal, that upon endeavouring to take hold of 
it, it ghded through the fingers like a smooth piece of ice 

The fibres wm'e turned and twisted in a more mtncate 
and perplexed manner than they are usually found m other 
hearts , insomuch, that the whole heart was wound up to- 
gether like a Gordian knot, and must have had very irregular 
and unequal motions, whilst it was employed m its vital 20 
function 

One tbng we thought very observable, namely, that upon 
exammmg all the vessels which came into it, or issued out of 
it, we could not discover any communication that it had with 
the tongue 

We could not but take notice likewise, that several of those 
little nerves in the heart which are affected by the sentiments 
of love, hatred, and other passions, did not descend to this 
before ns from the bram, but fiom the muscles which he 
about the eye 30 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it to be 
extremely light, and consequently very hollow, which I did 
not wonder at, when, upon lookmg into the inside of it, I 
saw multitudes of cells and cavities running one within 
another, as our histonans describe the apartments of Rosa- 
mond’s Bowel Several of these little hollows were stuffed 
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with innumerable soits of tiifles, which I shall foibear giving 
any particular account of, and shall, theiefoie, only take 
notice of what laj first and uppermost, which, upon our 
unfoldmg it, and applying oui microscope to it, appeared to 
be a fiame-coloured hood. 

We were informed that the lady of this heait, when hvmg, 
received the addi esses of several who made love to her, and 
did not only give each of them encomagement, but made 
every one she conversed with believe that she legaided him 
10 with an eye of kindness for whidi reason, we expected to 
have seen the impression of multitudes of faces among the 
several plaits and foldings of tlie heart, but, to oui gieat 
surprise, not a single prmt of this natiue discovered itself, 
till we came mto the very core and centre of it We there 
observed a little figure, which, upon applying our glasses 
to it, appeared dressed in a very fantastic mamiei The more 
I looked upon it, the moie I thought I had seen the face 
before, but could not possibly recollect either the place or 
time , when at length one of the company, who liad mummed 
20 this figure more nicely than the rest, showed us plainlv by 
the make of its face, and the several turas of its featmes, 
that the httle idol which was thus lodged m the very middle 
of the heart, was the deceased beau, whose head I gave some 
account of in my last paper 

As soon as we had finished our dissection, we resolved to 
make an expenment of the heart, not being able to determine 
among ourselves the natiiie of its substance, which difieied 
in so many particulars from that of the heart m other females 
Accordingly we laid it mto a pan of buining coals, when we 
30 observed in it a certam salamandime qualify, that made it 
capable of living in the midst of fire and flame, without being 
consumed, or so much as singed 

As we weie admiring tins strange phenomenon, and 
standing round the heart lu the cucle, it gave a most pro- 
digious sigh, 01 inthei crack, and dispersed all at once in 
smoke and vapoui Tins imaginaiy noise, which methoiight 
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was louder than the burst of a cannon, produced such a 
violent shaAe m my brain, that it dissipated the fumes of 
sleep, and left me m an instant broad awake 


XXTO VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

No 329] Tuesday, March 18, 1712 [Addison 

lie tameiiL xestat, Numa quo devemt et Axlgxu 

Hot ^pod vi 27 

With Axunu, and with Nnma, kings of Rome, 

We must descend into the silent tomb 

Mt fiiend Sir Roger de Coverley told me the other night, 
that he had been reading my paper upon Westminster 
Abbey, iii which, says he, there are a great many ingenious 
fancies He told me at the same tune, that he observed 1 10 
had promised another paper upon the tombs, and tliat he 
should be glad to go and see them with me, not having 
visited them smce he had read history I could not at first 
imagine how this come into the knight’s head, till I recol- 
lected that he had been vmy busy all last summer upon 
Baker's Chronicle, which he has quoted seieral tunes m his 
depute with Sii Andrew Freeport, since his last conung to 
town Accordmgly I called upon him the neat morning, 
that we might go together to the Abbey 
I found the kmght under his butler’s hands, who always 20 
shaves him He was no sooner dressed, than he called for a 
glass of the widow Trueby’s water, which he told me he always 
drank before he went abroad. He recommended to me a 
dram of it at the same time, with so mudi heartiness, that I 
could not forbear dnnkmg it As soon as I had got it down, 

I fomid it very unpalatable , upon which the knight ohaerv- 
mg that I had made several wry faces, told me that he knew 
I should not like it at first, but that it was the best tbing m 
the world against the stone or gravel 
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I could have wislied, indeed, that he had acquainted me 
with the virtues of it sooner, but it was too late to complain, 
and I knew what he had done was out of good-will Sir 
Roger told me further, that he looked upon it to be veiy 
good for a man whilst he staid in town, to keep off infection, 
and that he got together a quantity of it upon the first news 
of tlie sickness bemg at Dantzic when of a sudden tummg 
short to one of his servants, who stood bdund him, he bid 
him call a hackney coach, and take care it was an elderly man 
10 that drove it 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs Trueby’s water, 
tellmg me that the widow Trueby was one who did more 
good than all the doctors and apothecanes in the county 
that she distilled every poppy that grew withm five miles of 
her, that she distnbuted her water gratis among all sorts of 
people , to which the kmght added tW she had a very great 
]ointure, and that the whole country would fain have it a 
match between him and her , "and truly,” says Sir Roger, 
“if I had not been engaged, perhaps I could not have done 
20 better ” 

His discourse was broken off by his man’s tellmg hun he 
had called a coach Upon our going to it, after havmg cast 
his eye upon the wheels, he asked the coachman if his axle- 
tree was good , upon the fellow’s tellmg him he 'smuld warrant 
it, the kmght turned to me, told me he looked like an honest 
man, and went m without further ceremony 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, poppmg out his 
head, called the coachman down from his box, and upon his 
presentmg himself at the wmdow, asked him if he smoked , 
30 a>s I was considermg what this would end m, he bid him stop 
by the way at any good tobacconist’s, and take m a roll of 
their best Yirgmia Nothmg material happened m the 
remammg part of our journey, till we were set down at the 
west end of the Abbey 

As we went up the body of the church the knight pointed 
at the trophies upon one of the new monuments, and cned 
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out, A brave man I warrant bun Fkssmg afterwards by 
Sir doudslj Shovel, he flung his hand that way, and cne^ 
*‘Sir Cloudsly Shovel ■ a very gallant Tnan > ” As we stood 
before Busby’s tomb, the kmght uttered himself again after 
the same manner, “ Dr Busl^, a great man ! he whipped my 
grandfather, a very great man* I should have gone to bun 
myself, if I had not been a blockhead , a very great man ' ” 

We were immediately conducted mto the httle chapel on 
the nght hand. Sir Roger planting himself at our historian’s 
elbow, was very attentive to everything he said, particularly 10 
to the account he gave us of the lord who had cut off the 
kmg of Morocco’s head Among several other figures, he was 
very well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon his knees , 
and, concluding them all to be great men, was conducted to 
the figure whidi represents that martyr to good housewifery, 
who died by the pnck of a needle Upon our mt^reter’s 
telhng us, that she was a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, 
the kmght was very mquisitive mto her name and family , 
and after havmg regarded her finger for some tune, *‘I 
wonder (says he), that Sir Richard Baker has said nothing of 20 
her m his Ghromde ” 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation chairs, where 
my old fnend, after havmg heard that the stone underneath 
the most ancient of them, which was brought from Scotland, 
was called Jacob’s Pillow, sat himself down in the diair, and 
looking like the figure of an old Gothic kmg, asked our 
mtmpreter, what authority they had to say that Jacob had 
ever been m Scotland ^ The fellow, instead of returmng him 
an answer, told him, that he hoped his Honour would pay 
his forfeit I could observe Sir Roger a little ruffled upon 30 
bemg thus trepanned , but our guide not insisting upon his 
demand, the knight soon recovered his good humour, and 
whispered m my ear, that if Will Wimble were with us, and 
saw those two chairs, it would go hard but he would get a 
tobacco-stopper out of one or t? other of them 

Stt Roger, m the next place, laid his hand upon Edward 
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the Third’s sword, and leaning upon the pummel of it, gave 
us the whole histoi 7 of the Black Pnnce, conduding, that lu 
Sir Richard Baker’s opinion, Edward the Third was one of 
the greatest pnnces that ever sat upon the English throne 
We were then shown Edward the Confessor’s tomb , upon 
which Sir Roger acquainted us, that he was the first that 
touched for the Evil , and afterwards Heniy the Fourth’}^ 
upon which he shook his head, and told us, there was fine 
readmg of the casualties of tiiat reign 
10 Our conductor then pointed to that monument where there 
IS the figure of one of our English kings without an head , 
and upon giving us to know that the head, whicli was of 
beaten silver, had been stolen awaj several years since 
“Some Whig, I’ll warrant you (says Sm Roger) , you ought 
to lock up your kmgs better , they will carry off the body too, 
if you do not take care ” 

The glonous names of Henry the Fifth and Queen Eliza- 
beth gave the knight great opportumties of shming, and of 
doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, who, as our knight 
20 observed with some surprise, had a great many kmgs m him, 
whose monuments he had not seen in Ihe Abbey 
For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see the 
knight show such an honest passion for the gloiy of his 
country, and such a respectful gratitude to the memory of 
its prmces 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good old 
fnend which flows out toTrards every one he converses with, 
made him veiy kmd to our mterpreter, whom he looked 
upon as an extraordinaiy man , for which reason he shook 
30 hun by the hand at parting, telhng liim, that he should be 
very glad to see him at his lodgmgs in Norfolk-buildmgs, 
and talk over these matters with him more at leisure 
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XXYin Snt ROGER AT THE THEATRE 
No 335 ] Tuesday, March 25, 1712 [Addison 

Bespioere exemplar vite mommqne jubebo 
Doctfom iiDitaioiem, et veras bmc ducere vooes 

Hor ArsPoa 327 

Keep Nature's great ongmal m mev, 

And thence the Imag images pursue '-Franou 

Mt fnend Sir Roger de Ooverley, when we last met together 
at the dub, told me, that he had a great mmd to see the new 
tragedy with me, assurmg me at the same tune, that he had 
not been at a play these twenty years The last X saw, said 
Sir Roger, was the Committee, whidi I should not have gone 
to neither, had not 1 been told beforehand that it was a 10 
good Church of England comedy He then proceeded to 
mquire of me who this Distressed Mother was , and upon 
hearmg that she was Hectoi's widow, he told me, that her 
husband was a brave man, and that when he was a sdioohboy 
he had read his bfe at the end of the dictionary My fnend 
asked me, in the next place, if there wonld not be some 
danger in commg home late, m case the Mohocks should he 
abroad. “ I assure you (says he), I thought I bad i^en uito 
their hands last mght , for I observed two or three lusty 
black men that followed me half way up Fleet Street , and 20 
mended their pace behmd me, m proportion as I put on to go 
away from them You must know (confanued the knight 
with a smile), I fancied they bad a mind to hunt me , for 1 
remember an honest gentleman m my neighourhood, who 
was served such a tnck m King Charles the Second's time , 
for which reason he has not ventured himself m town ever 
since I might have shown Ihem veiy good sport, bad this 
been their design , for I am an old fox-hunter, I should have 
turned and dodged, and have played them a thousand tricks 
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the}' liad never seen in their lives before ” Sir Roger added, 
that if these gentlemen had any such intention, they did not 
succeed very ivell in it, “for I threw them out (says he), 
at the end of Noifolk Street, where I doubled the comer, 
and got shelter m my lodgings before they could imagine 
‘uhat was become of me However (says the knight), if 
Captain Sentiy will make one with us to-morrow night, and 
if } ou w ill both of you call on me about four o’clodc, that we 
may be at the house before it is full, I will have my own 
10 coach in readiness to attend to you, for John tells me he has 
got the fore-wheels mended ” 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the 
appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for tliat he had 
put on the same sword which he had made use of at the 
battle of Steenkirk Sir Roger’s servants, and among the 
rest my old fnend the butler, had, I found, provided 
themselves with good oaken plants, to attend their 
master upon this occasion When we had placed him in his 
coach with myself at his left hand, the captain before him, 
20 and his butler at the head of his footmen m the rear, we 
convoyed him in safety to the play-house , where, after hav- 
ing marched up the entry m good order, the captain and I 
w ent in with him, and seated him betwixt us in the pit As 
soon as the house was full and the candles lighted, my old 
fiiend stood up and looked about him with that pleasuie, 
which a mind seasoned wil^ humanity naturally feels m 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people who seem 
pleased w'lth one another, and partake of the same common 
ciiteitainment I could not but fancy to myself, as the old 
30 niau stood up in the middle of the pit, that he made a vei} 
proper centre to a tra^c audience Upon tlie entenng of 
Fyirhus, the knight told me, that he did not believe the 
King of Fiance himself had a better strut I was, indeed, 
^ery attentive to my old fnend’s remarks, because I looked 
upon them as a piece of natural criticism, and was well 
pleased to hear him at the conclusion of almost every scene. 
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fi»niTig r me tliat lie could not nnagme how the play would 
end. One while he appeared mudi concerned about 
Andromache , and a httle while after as much for Hermione 
and was extremely puzzled to think what would become of 
Pywhus 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate refusal to her 
lover’s importunities, he whispered me m the ear, that he 
was sure she would never have Inm , to whuh he added, 
with a more than ordinary vehemence, you cannot imagme, 
sur, what it is to have to do with a widow Upon Pyrrhus 10 
his threatenmg afterwards to leave her, the kmght shook his 
head, and muttered to himself, Ay, do if you can This part 
dwelt so much upon my fnend’s xmagmation, that at the 
(dose of the third act, as I was thmlnng of somethmg else, he 
whispered m my ear, “These widows, sir, are the most p^- 
verse creatures m the world. But pray (says he), you that 
are a cntic, is this play according to your dramatic rules, as 
you call them ^ Should your people m tragedy always talk 
to be understood^ Why, there is not a smgle sentence m 
this play that I do not know the meaning of ” 20 

The fourth act veiy luckily begun before I had time to 
give the old gentleman an answer , “Well (says the kmght, 
sitting down with great satisfaction), I suppose we are now to 
see Hector’s ghost ” He then renewed his attention, and from 
tune to tune fell a praming the widow He made, indeed, a 
little mistake as to one of her pages, whom, at his first enter- 
mg, he took for Astyanax , but he quickly set himself right m 
that particular, though, at the same tune, he owned he 
should have been very glad to have seen the httle boy, 
“who,” says he, “must needs be a very fine child by the 30 
account that is given of him ” Upon Heimione’s gomg off 
with a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap , to 
which Sir Roger added, "On my wor^ a notable young 
baggage'” 

As there was a very remarlmble silence and stillness in 
the audience dunng the whole action, it was natural foi them 
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to take the opportunity of the intervals between the acts, to 
express their opinion of the players, and of their respective 
parts Sir Roger hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, 
struck in with them, and told them, that he thought his 
fnend Pylades >vas a veiy sensible man , as they were after- 
wards applaudmg Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second time, 
“And let me tell you (says he), though he speaks but little, 
1 like the old fellow in whiskers as well as any of them ” 
Captain Sentiy, seeing two or three wags who sat near us, 
10 lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing 
lest they should smoke the knight, plucked him by the 
elbow, and whispered something m his ear, that lasted till 
the opening of the fifth act The knight was wonderfully 
attentive to the account which Orestes gives of f^rrhus his 
death, and at the conclusion of it, told me it ivas such a 
bloody piece of work, that he was glad it was not done upon 
the stage Seemg afterwards Orestes in his raving fit, he 
grew more than ordinary serious, and took occasion to 
moralize (in his way) upon an evil conscience, adding, 
20 that “Orestes, in lus madness, looked as if he saw some- 
tlimg” 

As we were the first that came into the house, so we were 
the last that went out of it , bemg resolved to have a cleai 
passage for our old fiiend, whom we did not care to venture 
among the justling of the imowd Su Roger went out fully 
satisfied with his entertainment^ and we guarded him to lus 
lodgings in the same manner that we brought him to the 
play-house , being highly pleased, for my own pait^ not only 
with the peiformance of the excellent piece which had been 
30 presented, but Avith the satmfaction which it had given to tiie 
good old man 
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XXIX. TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS 
No 343 ] Thursday, April 3, 1712 [Addison 

Errat at illmc 

Hue Temt) hme lUuc, at quoslibet oconpai artas 
SpintuB ^tie feru hmnana in corpora transit, 

Inqne feras noster — Fythag ap Ov Mda/m. xv 1£5 

All things are but alter’d , nothing dies , 

And here and there th’ unbodied spint flies, 

By tune, or force, or siekness dispossess’d, 

And lodges, where it lights in man or beast -^Dryden 

Will Hoketcoub, who loves to shew upon occasion all the 
little learning he has pidced up, told us yesterday at the 10 
club, tliat he thought there might be a great deal said for 
the transmigration of souls, and that the eastern parts of 
the world believed in that doctrme to this day Sir Paul 
Rycaut, says he, gives us an a(xnunt of several well-disposed 
Mahometans that purchase the freedom of any little bird 
they see confined to a cage, and think they merit as much by 
it, as we should do here by ransoming any of our coimtrymeii 
from their captivity at Algiers You roust know, says Will , 
the leasoii is, because they consider eveiy animal as a brother 
or sister in disguise, and therefore think tliemselves obliged 20 
to extend their chant) to them, though undei such mean 
circumstances They’ll tell you, says Will , that the soul of 
a mail, when he dies, immediately passes into the body of 
another man, or of some brute, which he resembled in his 
humour, or his fortune, when he was one of m 
As I was wondering what this profusion of learning would 
end in. Will told us that Jack Fieelove, who was a fellow of 
whim, made love to one of those ladies who throw away all 
then fondness on pairots, monkeys, and lap-dogs Upon 
going to pay hei a visit one morning, he wrote a veiy pretty 30 
epistle upon this hint Jack, sa) s he, wrns conducted into the 
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parlour, -nhere lie diverted hiiDficlf for some time witli her 
f(l^oll^k monkey, ivliich was duiiied in one of the windows , 
till at length ob-serving a yien and ink lie by him, he wrote 
the folloiiing letter to his mistress, in tlie person of the 
monkey , and upon hei not coming down so soon as he 
expertcd, left it in the i^indow, and vent about his business 
Tlie lady soon after coming into the parlour, and seeing 
her monke} look upon a paper with great earnestness, took it 
up, and to this day is m some doubt, says WilL, whether it 
10 was written b} Jack or the monke} 

“Madam, 

“Not having the gift of speech I have a long tune waited 
in vain for an opportunity of making myself known to ^ou , 
and having at present the convenience of pen, mk, and paper 
b} me, I gladl} take tlie occasion of giving you my histoi} 
HI writing, which I could not do by word of mouth Ton 
must know, madam, that about a thousand years ago I was 
an Indian Brachman, and versed in all those mysterious 
secrets which your European philosopher, called Pythagoras, 
20 is said to have learned from our fraternity I had so in> 
gratiated myself by my great skill m the occult sciences with 
a demon whom I used to converse with, that he promised to 
grant me whatever I should ask of him I desired that my 
soul might never pass into the body of a brute creature , but 
this he told me was not in his power to grant me I then 
begged that into whatever creature I should cliance to trans- 
migrate, I might still retain my memory, and be conscious 
tliat I was the same person who lived in different animals 
Tins he told me was within his power, and accordingly 
'jO promiHcd on the word of a demon that he would grant me 
what f desired From that tame forth I lived so very un- 
bhuncably, that T was made President of a College of Brach- 
mans, an ofhee which T discliarged w'lth great integrity till 
the da 3 of mt death 

I was then shuffled into another human body, and acted 
my part so very well in it, that I became first minister to 
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a pnnce who reigned upon the banks of the Ganges I here 
lived in great honour for several years, but by degrees lost 
all the innocence of the Brachman, being obliged to nfle and 
oppress the people to ennch my sovereign , till at length I 
became so odious that my master, to recover his credit with 
his subjects, shot me through the heart with an arrow as I 
was one day addressmg myself to him at the head of his 
army 

Upon my next remove I found myself m the woods, under 
the shape of a jackal, and soon listed myself m the service 10 
of a hon I used to yelp near his den about midmght^ which 
was his tune of rousmg and sednng after his prey He 
always followed me m the rear, and when I had run down a 
fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had. feasted very 
plentifully upon it himself, would now and then throw me a 
bone that was but half picked foi my encouragement , but 
upon my being unsuccessful in two or three chases, he gave 
me such a confounded gnp m his anger, that I died of it 

In my next transmigration I was again set upon two legs, 
and became an Indian taxgatherer , but havmg been guilty of 20 
great extravagances, and being mamed to an expensive jade 
of a wife, I ran so cursedly m debt, that I durst not shew my 
head I could no sooner step out of my house, but 1 was 
arrested by somebody oi other that lay in wait for me As 
I ventuied abroad one night in the dusk of the evening, I 
'nas taken up and burned into a dungeon, where I died a 
few months after 

My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and m that state 
led a most melancholy life for the space of six years Several 
fishes of prey pursued me when T was in the water, and if I 30 
betook myself to my wings, it was ten to one but I had a 
flock of birds aiming at me As I was one day fi-^ mg amidst 
a fleet of Bnglish ships, I observed a huge sea-gull whetting 
his bill and hovering just over my head upon my dipping 
into the water to avoid him, I fell into the mouth of a mon- 
strous shark that swallowed me down in an instant 
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I was some years afterwards, to my great surpnse, an 
eminent banker in Lombard-street , and remembermg how I 
liad formerly suffered for want of money, became so very 
sordid and avancious, that the whole town cned shame of 
me I was a miserable little old fellow to look upon, for I 
had in a manner starved myself, and was nothing but skm 
and bone when I died. 

I was afterwards veiy much troubled and amazed to find 
myself dwindled into an emmet 1 was heartily concerned to 
10 make so insignificant a figure, and did not know but some 
time or other I might be reduced to a mite if I did not mend 
my maimers I therefore applied myself with great diligence 
to the offices that were allotted me, and was generally looked 
upon as the notablest ant m the whole molehill 1 was at 
last picked up, as I was groanmg under a burden, by an 
unlucky cock-sparrow that lived in the neighbourhood, and 
had before made great depredations upon our commonwealth 
I then bettered my condition a little, and hved a whole 
summer in the shape of a bee, but being tired with the 
20 painful and penunous life I had undergone m my two last 
transmigrations, I fell into the other extreme, and turned 
drone As I one day headed a party to pliindei an hive, 
we were received so warmly by the swarm which defended 
it, that we were most of us left dead upon the spot 
I might tell you of many other transmigrations which I 
went through how I was a tailor, a shnmp, and a tom-tit 
In the last of these my shapes I was shot in the Chiistmas 
holidays by a young jack-a-napes, who would needs try his 
new gun upon me 

30 But I shall pass over these and other several stages of life, 
to remind you of the young beau who made love to yon 
about SIX years since You may remember, madam, how he 
masked, and danced, and sung, and played a thousand tncks 
to gam you , and how he was at last carried off by a cold 
that he got under youi window one night in a serenade 1 
was that unfoitunate }onng fellow, whom }on were then so 
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cruel to Not long after my shifting that unlucky body, I 
found myself upon a hill in ASthiopia, where I lived in my 
present grotesque shape, till 1 was caught by a servant of 
the Rnghsh factory, and sent over into great Bntam , I need 
not inform you how I came into your hands You see, 
madam, this is not the first tune that you have had me m a 
chain I am, however, veiy Imppy m this my captivity, as 
you often bestow on me th(»e kisses and caresses which 1 
would have given the world for when I was a man I hope 
this discovery of my person will not tend to my disadvantage, iQ 
but that you will still contmue your accustomed favours to 
“ Your most devoted humble servant, 

“Puao 

S — would advise your httle shock-dog to keep out of 
my way , for as I look upon him to be the most formidable 
of my rivals, I may chance one time or other to give him such 
a snap as he won’t like ” L 


XXX THE CAT-CALLS 

No 361 ] Thursday, Apnl 24, 1712 [Addison 

Tartaream mtendit vooem, qa& protinus omnia 
Contremuit domuB —Yirg Am vii 514 

The blast Tartarean spreads its notes around , 20 

The house astunuh’d trembles at the sound 

I HAVE lately received the following letter horn a countiy 
gentleman 
’’Mr Spectator, 

*’The night before 1 left London I went to see a play, 
called Tile Humonm LteuUnani Upon the rising of the 
cut tain I was veiy much surprised with the great consoit of 
cat-calls which was exhibited that evening, and began to 

H 
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think with myself that I had made a mistake, and gone to 
a music-meetmg instead of the play>honse It appeared, 
indeed, a httle odd to me, to see so many persons of quality 
of both sexes assembled together at a kind of caterwanlmg , 
for I cannot look upon that performance to hare been any- 
thing better, whatever the musicians themselves might thmk 
of it As I had no acquaintance m the house to ask ques- 
tions of, and was forced to go out of town early the nest 
morning, I could not leaiu the secret of this matter 'What 
10 I would therefore desire of you, is, to give some account of 
this stiange instrument, which I found the company called a 
cat-call , and particularly to let me know whether it be 
a piece of music lately come from Italy For my own pait^ 
to be free with you, I would rather heai an English fiddle , 
though I durst not show my dishke whilst I was in the play- 
house, it being m} chance to sit the veiy nest man to one of 
the performeis 

"lam, sir, 

" Yoiii most affectionate fnend and sermit^ 
20 “ John Shallow, Esq ” 

In compliance with Squire Shallow’s request, I design this 
paper as a dissertation upon the cat-call In oi der to make my- 
self a master of the subject, I purchased one the beginnmg of 
last week, though not without great difficulty, being informed 
at two or three toy-shops that the players had lately bought 
them all up I have since consulted mauy learned antiquaries 
in relation to its original, and find them very much divided 
among themselves upon that particulai A Fellow of the 
Royal Society, who is my good friend, and a great proficient 
30 m the mathematical part of music^ concludes from the 
simphcity of its make, and the uniformity of its sound, that 
the cat-call is older than any of the mventions of JubaL He 
obsenes veiy well, that musical instruments took their first 
rise from the notes of bird^ and other melodious animals , 
and what) says he, was more natural than for the first ages of 
mankmd to imitate the voi(% of a cat that bved under the 
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same roof 'with them ^ he added^ that the cat had contnbuted 
more to harmony than any other animal , as we are not only 
beholden to her for this 'wind-instiument, but for our strmg 
music in general 

Another virtuoso of my acquaintance will not allow the 
cat-call to be older than Thesps, and is apt to think it 
appeared m the world soon after the ancient comedy , for 
which reason it has still a place iii our dramatic entertain- 
ments nor must I here omit what a cnnous gentleman, who 
IS lately returned from his travels, has more than once 10 
assured me, namely, that there was lately dug up at Home 
the statue of a Momus, who holds an mstrumeut m his nght 
hand very much resembling our modem cat-call 

There are others who ascribe this invention to Orphens, 
and look upon the cat-call to be one of those instruments 
which that famous musician made use of to draw the beasts 
about him It is certain, that the roasting of a cat does not 
call together a greater audience of that species, than this 
instrument, if dexterously played upon in proper time and 
place 20 

But notwithstanding these vanous and learned conjecture^ 

1 cannot forbear thinking that the cat-call is originally a 
piece of English music Its resemblance to the loice of 
some of our British songster^ as well as the use of it, which 
18 peculiar to our nation, confinns me in this opmion It has 
at least received great improvements among us, whethm^ we 
consider the instrument itself, or those several quavers and 
graces which are thrown into l3ie playing of it Every one 
might be sensible of this, who heard that remarkable over- 
giowii cat call which 'was placed in the centre of the pit, and 30 
presided over all the rest at the celebrated performance lately 
exhibited in Drury Lane 

Having said thus much concerning the onginal of the cat- 
call, we aie in the next place to considei the use of it Tlie 
cat-call exerts itself to most advantage in the Bntish theatre 
it very much improves the sound of nonsense, and often goes 
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along idth the voice of the actor who pronounces as the 
violin or liarpsichord accompanies the Italian recitativo 
It has often supphed tlie place of the ancient chorus, 
in the words of hir *** In short a had poet has as great 
an antipathy to a cat-call, as many people have to a real cat 
3Ir Collier, in his ingemous essay upon music, has the 
following passage -- 

“I believe it is possible to mvent an instrument that hhall 
liave a quite contraiy effect to those martial ones now m use 
10 an instrument that shall sink the ^ints, and shake the 
nerves, and curdle the blood, and inspire despair, and 
cowardice, and constematiozi, at a surprising rate It is 
probable the roanng of a lion, the warblmg of cats and 
screech-owls, together with a mixture of the howlmg of 
dogs, judiciously imitated and compounded, might go a great 
wa} in this invention 'Whether such anti-music as this 
might not be of sernce in a camp, I shall leave to the 
militarj' men to consider” 

What this learned gentlemen supposes in speculation, I 
20 have known actually verified in practice The cat-call has 
struck a damp into generally and fnghted heroes off the 
stage At the first sound of it I have seen a crowned head 
tremble, and a pnncess &11 mto fits The Humorous 
Lieutenant himself could not stand it , nay, I am told tliat 
even Almanzor looked hke a mouse, and trembled at the 
voice of this temf^ ing instrument 
As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly appropnaterl 
to the stage, I can by no means approve the thought of that 
angry lo'ver, who, after an unsuccessful pursuit of some year>, 
30 took leave of his mistress m a serenade of cat-calls 

I must conclude this paper with the account I have latelj 
rectived of an ingenious artisl^ who has long studied this 
instrument, and is ven* well versed in all the rules of the 
drama. He teaches to play on it bj book, and to express bj 
it the whole art of miticism He lias his base and his treble 
cat-call ; the fonner foi tragedy, the latter for comedy , onh 
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in iangi-comedies fhey may botli play together m consort 
He has a particular squeak to d^ote the violation of each of 
the unities, and has different sounds to show whether he 
aims at the poet or the player In short, he teaches the 
smut-note, the fustian-note, the stupid-note, and has com- 
posed a kmd of an that may serve as an act-tune to an 
mcomgible play, and which takes m the whole compass of 
the cat-calL 


YYYJ WOMAN ON HOBSEBACK 

No 435 ] Saturday, July 19, 1712 [Addison 

Neo dno sunt at forma duplex, nec foemma dici 

Neo peer ut possmt, ueutromque et utmmque videntur 10 

Ond, Met iv 378 

Both bodies m a single body mix, 

A smgle body mth a doable sex —Addison 

Most of the papers I give the pubhc are written on subjects 
that never vaiy, but are for ev&r fixed and immutable Of 
this kmd are all my more serious essays and discourses , but 
there is another sort of speculations, whidi I consider as 
occasional papers, that take their rise from the folly, extrava- 
gance, and capnce of the present age Eor I look upon my- 
self as one set to watch the mamiers and behaviour of my 
countiymen and contemporanes, and to mark do^vn eveiy 20 
absurd fashion, ndiculous custom, or afiected form of speech, 
that makes its appearance m the world, diuing the course of 
these my speculations The petticoat no sooner begun to 
swell, but I observed its molaons The party-patches had 
not time to muster themselves before I detected them 1 
had intelligence of the coloured hood the very first time it 
appeared in a pubhc assembly I might here mention several 
other the like contingent subjects, upon which I have bestowed 
distinct papers By this means 1 ^ve so effectually quashed 
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those irrcgtilaiities which gave occasion to them, that I am 
afraid postent} will scaice have sufficient idea of them to 
relish those discourses which were in no little vogue at the 
time when they were wiitten They will be apt to tliink 
that the fashions and customs I attacked weie some fantastic 
conceits of my own, and that their gieat>grandmotheis could 
not be so whimsical as I have represented them Eoi this 
reason, when I think on the figure my several volumes of 
speculations will make about a bundled years hence, I con- 
10 sider them as so many pieces of old plate, where the weight 
will be regal ded, but the fashion lost 

Among the several female extravagances I have already 
taken notice of, there is one which still keeps its ground I 
mean that of the ladies who dress themselves m a hat and 
feather, a nding-coat and a penwig , or at least tie up their 
hair m a bag or nbbon, m mutation of the smait part of the 
opposite sex I have already shown my dishke of this im- 
modest custom more than once , but m contempt of every- 
thmg I have hitheito said, 1 am informed that the highways 
20 about this gieat city are still vei^’’ miidi infested with these 
female cavaliers 

I lemember when I was at my fnend Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s about this tune twelvemonth, an equestrian lady 
of this order appealed upon the plams which lay at a distance 
from his house 1 was at that time walkmg in the fields 
with my old fnend , and as his tenants lan out on every side 
to see so strange a sights Sir Rogei asked one of them who 
came by us, what it was ? To which the countiy fellow le- 
plied, “’Tis a gentlewoman, savmg your worship’s piesence, 
30 in n coat and hat” This pioduced a great deal of miith at 
the knight’s house, where we had a stoiy at tlie same time of 
aiiotlier of his tenants, who meetmg tins gentleman-like lady 
on the high-way, was asked by her whetlier that was Goverley 
Hall , the honest man seemg only the male part of the querist, 
rephed, “Yes, sir”, but upon the second question, “whether 
Sir Roger de Goverley was a manied man,” havmg diopped 
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his eye upon the petticoat, he changed his note into “No, 
madam.^ 

Had one of these hermaphrodites appeared m Juvenal’s 
day, with what an indignation should we have seen her 
descnbed by that ezc^ent satmst He would have repre- 
sented her m her ndmg habit^ as a greater monster than 
the Centaui He would have called for sacnhces, or pun- 
fymg waters, to expiate the appearance of such a prodigy 
He would have mvoked the shades of Portia or Lucretia, 
to see mto what the Roman ladies had transformed them- 10 
selves 

Por my own part, I am for treatmg the sex with greater 
tenderness, and have all along made use of the most gentle ' 
methods to bnng them off from any little extravagance mto 
which they are sometimes unwanly fallen , I thmk it how- 
ever absolutely necessary to keep up the partition between 
the two sexes, and to take notice of the smallest encroadi- 
ments which one makes upon the other I hope, therefore, 
that I shall not hear any more complamfcs on this subject 1 
am sure my she-dismples who peruse these my daily lectures, 20 
have profited hut httle hy them, if they are capable of giving 
into sucb an amphibious dresi This 1 should not have men- 
tioned, bad not I lately met one of these my female readers 
m Hyde Park, who looked upon me with a mascuhne assur- 
ance, and cocked her hat full m my face 

Por my part, I have one general key to the behaviour of 
the fair sex When 1 see them smgular m any part of them 
dress, I conclude it is not without some evil intention , and 
therefore question not but the design of this strange fashion 
18 to smite more effectually their male beholders Now to 30 
set them nght m this particukr, I would fain have them 
consider with themselves whether we are not more likely to 
be struck lay a figure entirely female, than with such an one 
as we may see every day m our glasses or, if they please, 
let them reflect upon their own hearts, and think how they 
would be affected should they meet a man on horseback in 
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Ills breeches and jack-boots, and at the same time dressed up 
in a commode and a night-rail 
I must observe that this fashion uras first of all brought to 
us from France, a country which has infected all the nations 
m Europe with its levity I speak not this m derogation of 
a whole people, havmg more than once found fault witli those 
general reflections which strike at kmgdoms or common- 
wealths in the gross , a piece of cruelty, which an nigenious 
wnter of our own compares to that of Gahgula, who wished 
10 the Roman people had all but one nec^ that he might behead 
them at a blow I shall therefore only lemark, that as live- 
liness and assuiance are in a peculiar manner the qualifications 
of the French nation, the same habits and customs will not 
give the same offence to that people, which they produce 
among those of our own country Modesty is our distm- 
guishmg diaracter, as vivacity is theirs , and when this our 
national virtue appears m that female beauty, foi whidi oui 
Bntish ladies are celebrated above all others m the universe, 
it makes up the most amiable object that the eye of man can 
20 possibly behold 0 


XXXII PROCEEDINGS OF THE INFIRMARY FOR 
ILL-HUMOURED PEOPLE 

No 440 ] Fnday, July 25, 1712 [Addison 

Yivere si rcote uesou, discede pentu — Hor 2 ii 213 

Leam to hve well, or fairly make your will— Pope 

I HAVE alieady given my reader an account of a set of nieny 
fellows, who aie passing their summei together in the 
countiy, being piovided of a gieat house, where theie is not 
only a convenient apartment for eveiy particular peisoii, but 
a large mfirmary for the reception of such of them as are anj 
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way indisposed, or ont of humour Having lately received a 
letter from the secretary of this society, by order of the 
whole fraternity, which acquaints me with their behaviour 
dunng the last week, 1 shall here make a present of it to the 
pubhc 

"Mb Sfbotatob, 

We are glad to find that you approve the estab- 
hsliment which we have here made for the retrieving of good 
manners and agreeable conversation, and diall use our best 
endeavours so to improve ourselves m this our summer re- 10 
tirement, that we may next wmter serve as patterns to the 
town But to the end that thm oui institution may be no 
less advantageous to the pubhc than to ourselves, we shall 
communicate to you one week of our proceedings, desiring 
you at the same tune, if you see anything faulty m them, to 
favour us with your admomtions For you must know, sir, 
that it has been proposed among us to choose you for our 
visitor, to which I must further add, that one of the College 
having declared last week, he did not like the Npectotor of 
the day, and not being able to assign any just reasons for such 20 
his dishke, he was sent to the mfirmary nmvM corUradicenU 

“ On Monday the assembly was m very good humour, hav- 
ing leceived some recruits, of French claret that morning, 
when unluckily, towards the middle of the dinner, one of the 
company swore at his servant in a very rough manner, for 
having put too much water m his wine Upon which the 
president of the day, who is always the mouth of the 
company, after having convinced him of the impertinence of 
hiB passion, and the insult it had made upon the compau} , 
ordered his man to take him from the table and convey him 30 
to the infirmai^ There was but one more sent away that 
day , this was a gentleman who is reckoned by some persons 
one of the greatest wits, and by others one of the greatest 
boobies about town This you wiU say is a strange character, 
but what makes it stranger yet, it is a veiy true one, for 
he 18 perpetually the reverse of himself, being always 
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mcnr or dull to esoss. "We ‘brought him hither to 
divert ue, which he did reir well upon the road, haring 
lavished awar as much wit and laughter upon the hacknev 
coachman as might have served him during his whole siar 
here had it been dult managed. He had been lumpish for 
two or three davs but was so far connived at, in hopes cf 
reooven*, that we dispatched one of the briskest felloirs 
among the brotherhood mto the infirmaiv. for having told 
him at table he was not mertw Bnt onr president observing 
10 that he indulged himself m this long fit of stupiditj, and 
constmmg it as a contempt of the college ordered Hm to re- 
tire into the place prepared for snch compamons. He was 
no sooner got into it but his wit and mirth retnmed upon 

him m so violent a maimer that he shook the whole infinnarv 

• 

with the noise of it, and had so good an effect npon the rest 
of the patients, that he bronght them all out to dinner with 
him the next day. 

“On Tvmday we were no sooner sat down but one of the 
company complamed that his head ached; upon whidi 
20 another asked him, m an insolent manner, what he did there 
then this insensibly grew mto some wazm words ; so that 
the pre^^ident, in order to keep the peace, gave directions to 
take them both from the table, ^nd lodge them in the m- 
firmaiy 2fot long after, another of the company telling ns, 
he knew by a pain in his shoulder that we should have some 
rain, the president ordered bun to be removed and placed as 
a ueatber-glass m the apartment above mentioned. 

“On iretfnescToy a gentleman having received a letter 
wntten in a womans hand, and changmg colour twice or 
30 thnce as he read it, desired leave to retire into the infirmarv. 
The president con«>ented, but denied him the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, till snch time as he had slept npon it One of 
the compny being seated at the lower end of the table, and 
discovering his secret discontent by finding fault with eveiy 
dish that was "erved up and refusing to laugh at any thmg 
that was said, the president told him that he found he was 
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m an uneasy seat, and desired hnu to accommodate himself 
better m the infirmaiy Aftor dinner a very honest fellow 
chancmg to let a pun fall from him, his neighbour cned out, 
'To the infirmary’ , at the same lame pretendmg to be sick 
at as having the same natural antipathy to a pun, which 
some have to a cat This produced a long debate Upon 
the whole, the punster wab acquitted, and his neighbour sent 
off 

"On Tkwraday there was but one dehnquent This was a 
gentleman of strong voice but weak understanding He bad 10 
unluckily engaged himself m a dispute with a man of excel- 
lent sense, but of a modest elocution The man of heat 
replied to every answer of his antagonist with a louder note 
than oidinary, and only rais^ his voice when he should have 
enforced his argument Finding himself at length driven to 
an absurdity, he still reasoned in a more clamorous and con- 
fused manner, and to make the greater impression upon his 
hearers, concluded with a loud thump upon the table 
The president immediately ordered him to be earned off, and 
dieted with water gruel, tiU such tame as he should be sufS- 20 
aeutly weakened for conversation 

“On Friday there jiassed very httle remsurkahle, savmg 
only, tliat several petitions were read of the persons m 
custody, desinng to be released hrom their confinement^ and 
vouchmg for one another’s good bdiaviour for the future 

“On Saturday we received many excuses from persons 
who had found themselves in an unsociable temper, and had 
voluntanly shut themselves up The infirmary was mdeed 
never so full as on this day, which I was at some loss to 
account for, tdl upon my gomg abroad I obsei ved that it was 30 
an easterly wind The retirement of most of my fnends has 
given me opportunity and leisure of writing you this letter, 
which I must not conclude without assuring yon, that all the 
members of our college, as well those who are under confine- 
ment, as those who are at liberty, are your veiy humble 
servants, though none moie than, etc ” 0 
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TCTC-KTn ESSAY ON DREAMS 
No 487 ] Thursday, September 18, 1712 [Addison, 

dam proBtrata sopore 

tJrget membra qmes, et mens sme pondere ludit— Petr. 

Willie sleep oppresses the tued limbs, the mind 

Flays vithout weight, and wantons unoonfined 

Though there are many authors, who have wntten on diuams, 
they have generally considered them only as revdations of 
what has alieady happened m distant parts of the world, or 
as presages of what is to happen in future penods of tune 
I shall consider this subject in another light, as dieams 
10 may give us some idea of the great excellency of an human 
soul, and some mtimation of its independency on matter 
111 the first place, our dreams are great instances of that 
activity which is natural to the human soul, and which it is 
not in the powei of sleep to deaden or abate When the man 
appears tired and worn out with the labours of the day, this 
active pait in his composition is still busied and unwearied 
When the organs of sense want their due repose and necessary 
reparations, and the body is no longer able to keep pace with 
that spiritual substance to which it is umted, the soul exerts 
20 herself in her several faculties, and continues m action till 
her partner is again qualified to bear her company In this 
case dieams look like the relaxations and amusements of the 
soul, wiieii she is disencumbered of her machine, her sports 
and recreations, when she has laid her charge asleep 
111 the second place, dreams aie an mstance of that agility 
and peifection which is natural to the faculties of the mmd, 
when they are disengaged from the body The soul is clogged 
and letarded m her operalaons, when she acts in conjunction 
with a companion that is so heavy and unwieldy in its motions 
30 But in dreams it is wonderful lo observe with what a 
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spriglitli&ess and alacrity she ezerta herself The slow of 
speech make unpremeditated harangues, or converse readily 
in languages that they are hut httle acquainted with The 
grave abound in pleasantries, the dull m repartees and pomts 
of wit There is not a more pamfnl action of the mmd than 
invention, yet in dreams it works with that ease and 
ajctmty, that we are not senmble when the faculty is em- 
ployed For instance, I believe everyone, some tune or other, 
dieams that he is reading papers, books, or letters , in which 
case the mvention prompts so readily, that the mind is 10 
imposed upon, and mistakes its own suggestions for the 
compositions of another 

I shall, under this head, quote a passage out of the Religw 
Medici, m which the mgenious author gives an account of 
himself in his dreaming and his waking thoughts “ We are 
somewhat more than oursdves m our sleeps, and the slumber 
of the body seems to be but the waking of the soul It is the 
hgation of sense, but the hberty of reason , and our wakmg 
conceptions do not match the fancies of our sleeps At my 
nativity my ascendant was the watery sign of Scorpius , 1 20 
was bom m the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I 
have a piece of that leaden planet m me I am no way face- 
tious, nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize of company , 
yet m one dream I can compose a whole comedy, behold the 
action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake at the 
conceits thereof Were my memory as faithful as my reason 
IS then fruitful, 1 would never study but m my dreams , and 
this time also would I choose for my devotions but our 
grosser memones have then so little hold of our abstoicted 
understandings, that they forget the stoiy, and can only 30 
1 elate to our awakened souls a confused and broken tale of 
that that has passed Thus it is observed that men some- 
times, upon the hour of them departure, do speak and reason 
above themselves , for then the soul begmnmg to be freed 
fioni the ligaments of the body, begins to leason like herself, 
and to discourse in a stiain above mortalily ” 
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We may likewise observe m the third place, that the 
passions affect the inuid with greater strength when we are 
asleep, than when we are awake Joy and sonow give us 
more vigoious sensations of pam or pleasnie at this time, 
than at any other Devotion likewise, as the excellent authoi 
above-mentioned has hmted, is in a very particular manner 
heightened and inflamed, when it rises m the soul at a time 
that the body is thus laid at rest Every man’s expenence 
will mform him m this matter, though it is veiy probable 
10 that this may happen differently in diffeient constitutions 
I shall conclude this head with the two following problems, 
which I shall leave to the solution of my reader Supposmg 
a man always happy in his dreams, and miserable in his 
waking thoughts, and that his life was equally divided 
between them, whether would he be more happy or miserable? 
Were a man a kmg m his dreams, and a beggar awake, and 
dreamt as consequentially, and in as contmued unbroken 
schemes as he thinks when awake, whether he would be in 
reality a king or beggar, oi rather whether he would not be 
20 both 

Theie is another circumstance, which methinks gives us a 
veiy high idea of the nature of the soul m regard to what 
passes m di earns, I mean that innumerable multitude and 
variety of ideas which then anse m her Weie tliat active 
watchful being only conscious of her own existence at such a 
tune, what a painful solitude would her hours of sleep be ^ 
Weie tlie soul sensible of her bemg alone in her sleeping 
moments, aftei the same mannei that she is sensible of it 
while awake, the time would hang very heavy on bei, as it 
30 often actuall} does when she di earns that she is m such a 
solitude 

Semperque rehnqui 

Sola Bibi, semper longam mcomitata videtui 
Ire viam — Virg Aen iv 476 

She seems alone 

To waadei in her sleep through ways unknown 
Omdeless and dork — Dryden 
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But tins observation 1 only make hy the way What I 
would here remark, is that wonderful power m the soul, of 
pioducing her own company on these occasions. She converses 
with numberless bemgs of her own creation and is trans- 
ported into ten thousand scenes of her own raising She is 
herself the theatre, the actom, and the beholder This puts 
me m mind of a saymg which I am mfimtely pleased with, 
and which Plutarch ascnbes to Heraclitus ‘'That all men 
whilst they are awake are in one common world , but that 
each of them, when he is asleep, is m a world of his own ” 10 
The waking man is conversant m the world of nature, when 
he sleeps he retu^s to a pnvate world that is particular to 
mmaelf There seems somethmg in this consideration that 
intimates to us a natural grandeur and perfection m the soul, 
which 18 rather to be admired than ezplamed 
1 must not omit that argument foi the excellency of the 
soul, which I have seen quoted out of Tertulhan, namely, its 
power of dinning in dreams That several sudh divinations 
have been made, none can question who believes the Holy 
Wntings, or who has but the least degree of a common 20 
historical faith there bemg mnumerable instances of this 
nature m several authors, both ancient and modem, sacied 
and profane Whether such dark presages, such visions of 
the night proceed from any latmit powei in the soul, dunng 
this her state of abstraction, or from any communication 
with the supreme Bemg, or from any operation of subordmate 
spirits, has been a great dispute among the learned tlie 
matter of f^t is, I think, incontestable, and has been looked 
upon as such by the greatest writers, who have been never 
suspected either of superstition or enthusiasm 30 

I do not suppose that the soul in these instances is entirely 
loose and unfettered from the body it is sufficient, if she is 
not so far sunk and immersed in matter , noi entangled and 
perplexed in her operations, with such motions ot blood and 
spirits, as when she actuates the machine in its wakmg hours 
The corporeal union is slackened enough to give the mind 
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more play The soul seems gathered Tnthin herself, and 
recovers that sprmg vrhidi is broke and weakened, when she 
operates more m concert with the body 
The speculations I have here made, if they are not argu- 
ments, they are at least strong mtimations, not only of the 
excellency of an human soul, but of its independence on the 
body and if they do not prove, do at least confirm these 
two great points, which are established by many othei 
reasons that are altogether unanswerable 0 

XXXIV WILL HONEYCOMB’S PROPOSAL FOB A 
FAIR FOR MARRIAGE 

No 511 ] Thursday, October 16, 1712 [Addison 

10 Qqi 8 noa mvemt iorbft quod amaret in illft Ovid 

Who could fail to find 
In such a crowd a mutress to hu mind * 

“Dear Spec 

“Findmg that my last letter took, I do mtend to con- 
tmue my epistolary correspondence with thee, on those dear 
confounded creatures, women Thou knowest, all the httle 
leainmg I am master of is upon that subject , I never looked 
in a book, but for their sakes I have lately met with two pure 
stones for a Sp&staiton^ which I am sure will please mightily, 
20 if they pass through thy hands The first of them I found 
by cliance in an English book called Herodotus, that lay in 
my fnend Dapperwit’s window, as I visited him one morning 
It luckily opened in the place where I met with the follow- 
ing account He tells us that it was the manner among the 
Persians to have several fairs m the kingdom, at which all 
the young unmamed women were annually exposed to sale 
The men who wanted wives came hither to provide them- 
selves eveiy woman was given to the highest biddei and the 
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monej which she fetched laid aside for the pabhc use, to he 
employed as thou shalt hear by and by By this means the 
nchest people had the choice of the market^ and culled out all 
the most eztraordinazy beauties Aa soon as the fair was 
thus picked, the refuse was to be distnbuted among the 
poor, and among those who could not go to the pnce of a 
beauty SeTeral of these married the agreeables, without 
paymg a farthmg for them, unless somebody chanced to 
think it worth his while to bid for them, m whuh case the 
best bidder was always the purchasei But now you must 10 
know, Spec., it happened m Persia as it does in our own 
countiy, that there were as many ugly women, as beauties or 
agreeables , so that by consequence, after the magistrates bad 
put off a great many, there w&re still a great many that 
stuck upon their hands In order therefore to dear the 
market, the money which the beauties bad sold for, was 
disposed of among the ugly , so that a pour man, who could 
not afford to have a beauty for his wife, was forced to take 
up with a foitune , the greatest portion being always given 
to the most deformed. To this the author adds, that every 20 
poor man was forced to live kindly with his wife, or m case 
he repented of his bargain, to return her portion with her to 
the next public sale 

“ What I would recommend to thee on this occasion is, to 
establish such an imaginary fair m (jreat Bntain thou 
couldst make it very pleasant^ by matchmg women of quality 
witli cobblers and carmen, or describing titles and garters 
leading off m great ceremony shopkeepers’ and farmers* 
daughters Thougli, to tell thee the truth, 1 am confoundedly 
afraid that as the love of money prevails in our island more 30 
than it did m Persia, we should find that some of our 
gieatest men would choose out the portions, and nval one 
another foi the iichest piece of deformity* , and that on the 
contraiy, the toasts and belles would be bought up by 
evtrai'agant heirs, gamesters, and spendthrifts Tiiou couldst 
make veiy pretty leflections upon this occasion in honour of 

I 
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the Persian politics, who took care, by such mamages, to 
beautify the upper part of the species, and to make the 
greatest persons in the government the most graceful But 
this I shall leave to thy juduuous pen 
“I have another story to tell thee, which I likewise met 
with 111 a book It seems the general of the Tartars, after 
havmg laid siege to a strong town in China, and taken it by 
storm, would set to sale all the women that were found in it 
Accordmgly, he put each of them into a sack, and after 

10 having thoroughly considered the value of the woman who 
was inclosed, marked the price that was demanded for her 
upon the sack There were a great confluence of diapmeu, 
that resorted fiom every part, with a design to purchase, 
which they were to do wmqht unssen The book mentions a 
merchant in particular, who observing one of the sacks to be 
marked pietty high, bargained for it, and earned it off with 
him to his house As he was resting with it upon a half-wav 
bridge, he was resolved to take a survey of his purchase 
upon opening his sack, a httle old woman popped her head 

20 out of it , at which the adventurer was in so gieat a i<ige, 
that he was going to dioot her out mto the river The old 
lady, however, begged him first of all to heai her story, by 
which he learned that she was sister to a gieat mandarin, 
who would mfallibly make the fortune of his brothei-m-law 
as soon as he should know to whose lot she fell Upon wliidi 
the merchant again tied her up in his sack, and earned her 
to his house, where she proved an excellent wife, and pro- 
cured him all the nches from her brother that she had 
promised him 

30 “1 fancy, if I was disposed to dream a second tune, I 

conld make a tolerable vision upon Ihis plan I would 
suppose all the unmamed women in London and West- 
mmster bi ought to market in sacks, with their re^ective 
pnees on each sack Tlie first sack tliat is sold is marked 
with five thousand pound upon the opemng of it, I find it 
filled with an admirable housewife, of an agreeable counten- 
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ance tlie purchaser, upon hearing her good qualities, pays 
do^vn her price very cheerfully The second I would open, 
should be a five hundred pound sadc the lady in it, to our 
surprise, has the face and person of a toast as we are 
wondering how she came to be set at so low a pnce, we hear 
that she would have been valued at ten thousand pound, but 
that the public had made those abatements for her being a 
scold. I would afteiwards find some beautiful, modest, and 
discreet woman, that should be the top of the market , and 
perhaps discover half a dozen romps tied up together in the 10 
same sack, at one hundred pound an head The prude and 
the coquette should be valued at the same price, though the 
first should go off thebetterof ihetwo Ifancy thou wouldst 
like such a vision, had I time to finish it , because, to talk m 
thy own way, there is a moral m it Whatever thou mayst 
think of it, prythee do not make any of thy queer apologies 
foi tins letter, as thou didst for my last The women love a 
gay lively fellow, and are never angry at the raillenes of one 
who is their known admirer I am always bitter upon them, 
but well with them 20 

"Thme, 

0 « Hohetcomb ” 


XXXV DEATH OF SIR ROGER 
No 617 ] Tliursday, October 23, 1712 [Addison 

Heu Piotas * heu iinsca Fides Virg JSn vi 878 

Mirror of aneiont futh * 

Undaunted worth * Inviolahle truth * — ^Dryden 

We last night received a piece of ill news at our dub, which 
veiy sensibly afilicted every one of ns I question not but 
my leatleis themselves will be troubled at the heanng of it 
To keep them no longer m suspense, Sir Roger de Ooverley 
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IS dead He depaited this life at his house in the country, 
.ifter a few weeks’ sickness Sir Andrew Freeport has a 
letter fiom one of his correspondents m those parts, that 
informs him the old man caught a cold at the country sessions, 
as he was very warmly piomoting an address of his own 
peomng, in which he succeeded according to his wishes 
But this particular comes from a Whig justice of peace, who 
was always Sir Roger’s enemy and antagonist I have letters 
both from the chaplam and Captain Sentry, which mention 
10 nothmg of it, but are filled with many particulars to the 
honour of the good old man I have likewise a letter from 
the butlei, who took so much care of me last summer when I 
was at the kmght’s house As my fnend the butler mentions, 
m the simphiity of his heart, several circumstances the others 
have passed over in silence, I shall give my reader a copy of 
his letter, without any alteration or dimmution 

“Honoured Sir, 

“Knowing that you was my old master’s good fnend, I 
could not forbear sending you the melancholy news of his 
20 death, which has afflicted the whole country, as well as his 
poor servants who loved him, 1 may say, better than we did 
our lives I am afraid he caught his death the last countiy 
sessions, where he would go to see justice done to a poor 
widow woman, and her fatherless children, that had been 
wronged by a neighbouiiiig gentleman , for, you know, my 
good master was always the poor man’s fnend Upon his 
coming home, the first complaint he made was, that he had 
lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a sirlom, 
whidi was served up according to custom and you know he 
30 used to take gieat delight m it From that time forward he 
grew worse and worse, but still kept a good heart to the last 
Indeed we were once in great hopeb of his recovery, upon a 
kind message that was sent him from the widow lady whom 
he had made love to the forty last years of his life , but this 
only proved a lightning before his death He has bequeathed 
to this lady, as a token of his love, a great pearl necklace, and 
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a couple of silver bracelets set with jewels, which bdonged 
to xuy good old lady his mother he has be(pieathed the fine 
white gelding, that he used to nde a hunting upon, to his 
c ha-pla-m, because he thought he would he kmd to him, and 
has left you all his books He has, moreover, bequeathed to 
the nlni.p1ii.in a very pretty tenement with good lands about 
it It bemg a very cold day when he made his will, he left 
for moummg to every man in ih.e parish a great fneze coat 
and to every woman a black ndiug-hood It was a most 
moving sight to see him take leave of his poor servants, com- 10 
men din g us all for our fidelily, whilst we were not able to 
speak a word for weeping As we most of us are grown 
grey-headed m our dear master’s service, he has left us pen- 
sions and legacies which we may live very comfortably upon 
the remauung part of our days He has bequeathed a great 
deal more in chanty, winch is not yet come to my knowledge, 
and it IS peremptorily said m the parish, that he has left 
money to build a steeple to the church for he was heard to 
say some time ago, that if he lived two years longer, Coverley 
churdi should have a steeple to it The chaplam tells every- 20 
body that he made a veiy good end, and never speaks of him 
without tears He was buned, according to his own duuc- 
tions, among the family of the Coverlies, on the left hand of 
his father Sir Arthur The coffin was earned by six of his 
tenants, and the pall held up by six of the quorum the 
whole pansh followed the corpse with heavy hearts, and in 
their moummg smts , the men m fneze, and the women in 
riding-hoods Captain Sentiy, my master’s nephew, has taken 
possession of the hall-house, and the whole estate When 
my old master saw hmi, a little before his deatli, he shook 30 
him by the hand, and wished him joy of the estate which 
was fallmg to him, desinng him only to make a good use of 
it, and to pay the seveial legacies, and the gifts of dianty, 
which he told him he had left as quit-rents upon the estate 
The captain truly seems a couiteous man, though he says but 
little He makes much of those whom my master loved, an d 
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show s great kindness to the old house-dog, that you know 
ni} poor inastei w'as so fond of It would have gone to your 
licart to have heard the moans the dumb cieatuie made on 
the da} of m} master’s death He has never joyed himself 
since , no more has any of ns It was the melancholiest daj 
foi the poor people that evei happened in Woicesteislme 
Tins being all from, 

“Honoured sir, youi most sonowful servant, 

“Edward Biscuit 

10 “FS— My master desiied, some weeks before he died, 

that a book winch comes up to you by the cainei, should be 
gi\en to Sir Andrew Fieeport in his name ” 

This letter, iiotwitlistanding the poor butler’s manner of 
wilting it, ga^e us such an idea of oui good old fnend, that, 
upon the leading of it, there was not a dry eye in the club 
Sii Aiidiew opening the book, found it to be a collection of 
Acts of Failiameiit Tlieie was, in particulai, the Act of 
IJnifoimitv, with some passages in it maiked by Sir Roger’s 
own hand Sir Andiew found that they related to two or 
20 thieo points, which he had disputed with Sir Eogei the last 
time he appeared at the club Sir Andiew, who would have 
been iiieiry at such an incident on another occasion, at tlie 
sight of the old man’s handwriting, burst into teais, and put 
the book into his pocket Captain Sentry informs me, that 
the knight has left lings and mourning for every one in the 
club 
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XXXVI MARRIAGE OF WILL HONEYCOMB 

No 530 ] Fnday, November V, 1712 [Addison 

Sio viBum Yenen , cm placet unpares 
Formas aiqno ammos snb joga ahenea 

Sftvo mittere cum joeo — Hor 1 Od uaau 10 

Thus Yeuus sporfes , the nch, the base 
Unhke lu fortmue and m face, 

To disagreeug love provokes , 

When cruelly jocose, 

She ties the fatal noose, 

And fainds unequals to the brasoi yokes —Creech. 

It is very usnal for those vrho have been severe upon 10 
luamage, m some part or other of then lives to enter into 
the fraternity which they have ndicnled, and to see their 
railleiy return upon their own heads I scarce ever knew a 
woman-hater that did not, soonei or latter, pay for it 
Mainage, which is a blessing to another mau, falls upon 
such a one as a judgment Mr Congreve's Old Bachelor is 
set forth to us with much wit and humour, as an example of 
this kind In short, those who have most distmguished 
themselves by lailing at the sex in general, very often make 
an honourable amends, by choosing one of the most worthless 20 
persons of it foi a companion and yoke-fellow Hymen 
takes his levenge in kind, on those who turn his mystenes 
into ndicule 

My fnend Will Honeycomb, who was so mimercifully 
witty upon the women, in a couple of letters, which I lately 
communicated to the public, has given the ladies ample 
satisfaction by marrying a farmer’s daughter, a piece of 
news Inch came to oui club by the last post The Teropler 
is ^ eiy jiositn e that he has mairied a dairy-maul but Will , 
in his letter to me on tins occasion, sets the best face upon 30 
the matter that he can, and gives a more tolerable account 
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of his spouse 1 must confess I suspected something mors 
than ordinary, when upon opening the letter I found that 
Wiir was fallen off from his former gaiety, havmg changed 
“Dear Spec ” which was his usual salute at the beginning of 
the lettei, mto “ My worthy friend,” and Biibsmibed himself 
m the latter end of it at full length “ William Hcmeycomb ” 
In shorty the gay, the loud, tiie vam Will Honeycomb, who 
had made love to eveiy great fortune that has appealed in 
town for above thirty years together, and boasted of favours 
lO from ladies whom he had nevei seen, is at length wedded to 
a plain country girl 

His letter gives us the pictnie of a conveited rake The 
sober character of l^e husband is dashed with the man of the 
town, and enlivened with those little cant-phrases which 
have made my fnend Will often thought very pietiy com- 
pany But let us hear what he says for himself 

“ My worthy Fnend, 

“1 question not but you, and the rest of my acquamtance, 
Wonder that I, who have lived m the smoke and gallautnes 
^0 of the town for thirty yeais togetlier, should all on a sudden 
grow fond of a country life Had not my dog of a steward 
run away as he did, without making up his accounts, I had 
still been immersed in sm and sea-coal But since my late 
forced visit to my estate, I am so pleased with it, that 1 am 
resolved to live and die upon it I am every day abroad 
upon my acres, and can scarce forbear filling my letter with 
breezes, shades, flowers, meadows, and purlmg stredins The 
simphcity of manners, which 1 have heard yon so often 
speah of, and which appears here m perfection, charms me 
30 wonderfully As an instance of it, I must acquaint } ou, and 
by your means the whole dub, that I have lately married 
one of my tenant’s daughter She is boin of honest parents, 
and though she has no portion, she has a gieat deal of virtue 
The natural sweetness and innocence of her behaviour, the 
freshness of her complexion, the unaffected turn of her shape 
and person shot me through and through eveiy time 1 saw 
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her, and did more execution upon me m giogram, than the 
gieatest heauty in town or court had ever done m brocade 
In short, she is such an one as promises me a good heir to my 
estate , and if by her means I cannot leave to my children 
what are falsely called the gifts of birth , high titles and 
alliances I hope to convey to them the more real and valu- 
able gifts of birth , strong bodies and heal1h.y constitutions 
As for your fine women, I need not tell thee that I know 
them I have had my share m their graces, but no more of 
that It shall be my busmess hereafter to live the life of an 10 
honest man, and to act as becomes the master of a family I 
question not but I shall draw down upon me the raillery of 
the town, and be treated to l^e tune of J%e mamoffe-hater 
mateili&i , but I am prepared for it I have been as witty 
upon others in my time To tell thee truly, I saw such a 
tube of fashionable young fiuttenng coxcombs shot up, that 
I did not think my post of an homme de t uelle any longer 
tenable I felt a certain stiffness in my hmbs, which entirely 
destroyed that jauntmess of air I was once master of 
Besides, for I may now confess my age to thee, I have been 30 
eight and forty above these twelve years Since my letire- 
ment mto the country will make a vacancy in the dub, I 
could wish you would fill up my place with my friend 
Tom Dapperwit He has an infinite deal of fire, and 
knows the town For my own part, as I have said before, I 
shall endeavour to live hereafter suitable to a man m my 
station, as a prudent head of a family, a good husband, a 
careful father (when it shall so happen) and as 

“ Toui most hincCTe fnend, and humble servant, 

“WiLLiAsi Honeycomb ” 30 
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XXXVn HILPA AND SHALUM 

No 584] Monday, August 23, 1714 [Addison 

Hio golirli fontes, hio moUia prats, Lycon, 

Hic nemuB, hic toto teoum eonsumercr lOvo 

Virg Ed X 42 

Come see what ideasures m our plains abound , 

The woods, the fountains, and the flow’ry ground 
Here I could live, and love, and die with only you 

Dryden 

Hilfa was one of the 150 daughters of Zilpah, of the race of 
Cohu, hy whom some of the learned think is meant Cain 
She was exceedingly beautiful, and when she was but a girl 
of threescore and ten years of age, received the addresses of 
10 several who made love to her Among these were two 
brothers, Farpath and Shalum Harpath, being the first* 
born, was master of that fruitful region which lies at the foot 
of Mount Tir/ah, in the southern parts of China Shalum 
(which IS to say the planter, iii the Chinese language) pos- 
sessed all the neighbounng hills, and that great range of 
mountains which goes under the name of Tirsah Harpath 
was of a haughty, contemptuous spint , Shalum was of a 
gentle disposition, beloved both by God and man 
It IS said that, among the antediluvian women, the 
20 daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly set upon riches , 
for which reason, the beautiful Filpa preferred Farpath to 
Shalum, because of his numerous fiocks and herds, that 
covered all the low country which runs along the foot of 
Mount Tiraali, and is watered by several fountains and 
streams breaking out of the sides of that mountain 
Farpath made so quick a despatch of his courtship, tliat he 
married Hilpa iii the hundredth year of her age, and being 
of an insolent temper, laughed to scorn his brother Shalum 
for havmg pretended to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was 
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master of nothing but a long chain of rocks and moimtains 
This so much provoked Phalnm, that he is said to have 
cursed his brother in the bitterness of Ins heart, and to have 
prayed that one of his mountains might fall upon his head, 
if ever he came mthm the shadow of li 

From tins time forward Ebrpath would never venture out 
of the valleys, but came to an untimely end m the 250th 
year of his age, bemg drowned m a nver as he attempted to 
cross it Tins nver is called, to this day, from his name who 
perished in it, the nver Harpath, and what is very remark* 10 
able, issues out of one of those mountains which Shalum 
wished might fall upon his brother, when he cursed hmi m 
tlie bitterness of his heart 

Hilpa was in the 160th year of hei age at the death of her 
husband, havmg bi ought him but fifty children, before he 
was snatched away, as has been already related Many of 
the antediluvians made love to the young widow, though no 
one was thought so likely to succeed m her affections as her 
fiist lover Shalum, who lenewed his court to her about ten 
years after the death of Harpath , for it was not thought 20 
decent in tliose days that a widow should be seen by a man 
within ten years after the decease of her husband 

Shalum, fallmg mto a deep melancholy, and resolving to 
take away that objection which had been laised against him 
when he made his first addresses to Hilpa, began, immedi- 
ately after her niainage with Harpath, to plant all that 
mountainous region which fell to Ins lot m the division of 
this country He knew how to adapt every plant to its 
proper soil, and is thought to have mhented many traditional 
seaets of that art from the first man This emplo}meiit 30 
turned at length to his profit as well as to his amusement 
his mountams were m a few years shaded with young trees, 
tliat giadually shot up into groves, woods, and forests, inter 
mixed with walks, and lawns, and gardens , insomuch tliat 
the whole region, fiom a naked and desolate prospect, began 
now to look hke a second Paradise The pleasantness of the 
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place, and the agreeable disposition of Shaluin, vrlio was 
reckoned one of thi mildest and wisest of all who lived be- 
fore the flood, diew into it multitudes of people who were 
perpetually employed in the sinking of wells, tiie digging of 
trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for the better distiibu- 
tioL. of water through every part of this spacious plantation 

Thb habitations of Shalum looked every year more beauti- 
ful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the space of 70 autumns, 
was wonderfully pleased with the distant prospect of 
10 Shalum's hills , which were then covered with innumerable 
tufts of trees and gloomy scenes, that gave a magnificence to 
the place, and converted it into one of the finest landscapes 
the eye of man could behold 

The Chinese record a letter which Shalum is said to liave 
wntten to Hilpa, m the eleventh year of her widowhood I 
shall here translate it, without depaitmg from that noble 
simplicity of sentiments, and plainness of manners, which 
appears m the onginal 

Shalum was at this time 180 years old, and Hilpa 170 

20 Shalum, master of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, 

mistress of the Yalleys 

In the 788fA year of the Creation 

“ What have I not suflered, 0 thou daughter of Zilpah, 
since thou gavest thyself away in marnage to my rival < I 
grew weaiy of the hght of the sun, and have been ever since 
covering myself with woods and foiests These threescore 
and ten years have I bewailed the loss of thee on the tops of 
Mount Tirzah, and soothed my melancholy among a thousand 
gloomy shades of my own raising My dwellings are at pre- 
30 sent as the garden of God , every part of them is filled with 
fruits, and flowers, and fountains The whole mountam is 
perfumed foi thy reception Come up into it, 0 my beloved, 
and let us people this spot of the new world with a beautiful 
race of mortals , let us multiply exceedingly among these 
dehghtful shades, and fill every quarter of them with sons 
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and daughters Pememhei, 0 thou daughter of Zilpah, that 
the age of men is but a thousand years , that beauty is the 
admiration but of a few' centunes It flounsheth as a moun- 
tain oak) or as a cedar on the top of Tirzah) which m three or 
four hundred years will fade away, and never be thought of 
by posterity, unless a young wood sprmgs from its roots 
Think well on this, and remember thy neighbour in the 
mountains ’ 

Havmg here mserted this letter, which I look upon as the 
only antediluvian billet’dovx now artant, I shall m my next 10 
paper give the answer to it and the sequel of this story 


XXXVm HILPA AHD SHALUM-contihued 

No 585] Wednesday, August 25, 1714 [Addison 

Ipsi hetitaa voces ad sideia jaotant 
Intonsi montes ipsse ]am canmoa rapes, 

Ipss sonant arbosta — Yirg Ed v 68 

The moniitam-tops unshom, the rocks 1030106 , 

The lovly shiubs partake of human voice - Dryden 

Tht Sequel of the Story of Skalum and Htlpa 

The letter inserted m my last had so good an effect upon 
Hilpa, that she answered it in less than a tv elvemonth, after 
the following maimei 20 

Hilpa, mistress of the Yalleys, to Slialum, master of 
Kount 'hizali 

/n the 789th yeai of the Creation 
“ Wliat have I to do with thee, 0 Shalum ? Thou praisest 
Hilpa’s beauty, but ait thou not secreth enamoured with 
theveidme of her meadows? Ait thou not moie affected 
vith the prospect of hei green vallei, than thou wouldest be 
u ith the siglit of her person ^ The lou ing of my herds, and 
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tlie bleatmgs of my flocks, make a pleasant echo m thy 
mountains, and soimd sweetly iii thy eais What though 
I am delighted witli the wavings of thy forests, and those 
bree/es of perfumes which flow from the top of Tirzah , aie 
these like the riches of the 'valley ? 

“I know thee, 0 Shalum , thou art more wise and happy 
than any of the sons of men Thy dwellings are among the 
cedars , thou searchest out the diversity of soils, thou under- 
standest the mfluence of the stars, and markest the change of 
10 seasons Can a woman appear lovely in the eyes of such a 
one ? Disquiet me not, 0 Shalum , let me alone, that I may 
enjoy those goodly possessions which are fallen to my lot 
Will me not by thy enticmg words May thy trees increase 
and multiply , mayest thou add wood to wood, and shade to 
shade, but tempt not Hilpa to destroy thy solitude, and 
make thy retirement populous ” 

The Chinese say, that a little tune afterwards she accepted 
of a treat, in one of the neighbourmg hills, to which Shalum 
had invited her Tins treat lasted for two years, and is said 
20 to have cost Shalum five hundred antelopes, two thousand 
ostnches, and a thousand tun of milk , but what most of all 
recommended it, was that vanety of debcious fruits and pot- 
herbs, in which no person then Imng could any way equal 
Shalum 

He treated her in the bower which he had planted amidst 
the wood of nightingales The wood was made up of such 
fiuit trees and plants as are most agreeable to the several 
kinds of smging (buds , so tliat it had drawn into it all the 
music of the countiy, and was filled from one end of the year 
30 to the other, with the most agreeable concert in season 

He showed her every day some beautiful and surpnsmg 
scene in this new region of wood-lands, and as, by this 
means, he had all the opportunities he could wish for of open- 
ing his mind to her, he succeeded so well, that upon her 
depaituie, she made him a kind of promise, and gave him 
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liei vroid to retnm lum a positive answer in less than fifty 
)eaTS 

She liad not been long among her own people m the 
vall^s, when she received new overtures, and at the same 
time a most splendid visit from Mishpach, who was a mighly 
man of old, and had built a great mt}, which he called after 
his own name Every house was made for at least a thousand 
} ears, nay, there were some that were leased out for three 
lives , so that the quantity of stone and timber consumed m 
this building IS scarce to be imagmed by those who hve m 10 
the present age of the world This great man entertamed 
her with the voice of musical instruments, which had been 
lately invented, and danced before her to the sound of the 
tunbrel He also presented her with several domestic uten- 
sils wrought m brass and iron, which had been newly found 
out for the convemence of life In the meantime, Shalum 
grew very uneasy with himself, and was sordy displeased at 
Hilpa, for the reception whidi she had given to MiHhpBnTi ^ 
insomuch that he never wrote to her, or spoke of her, dunng 
a whole revolution of Saturn , bul^ fintiing that this inter- 20 
course went no further than a visit, he agam renewed his 
addresses to her, who, dunng his long silence, is said very 
often to have cast a wishing ^e upon Mount Tirzah. 

Her mind contmued wavering about twenty years longer, 
between Shalum and Mishpach , for though her mdinations 
favoured the former, her mterest pleaded very powerfully 
for the other 'While her heart was in this unsettled condi- 
tion, the following accident happened, which determined her 
choice A high tower of wood that stood in the city of Mish- 
pach, having caught fire by a flash of lightning, in a few days 30 
iedui.ed the whole town to ashes Mishpach resolved to re- 
build the place, whatever it should cost him, and, Iiavmg 
already destroyed all the timber of the country he was foiced 
to have recourse to Shalum, whose foiests weie now two 
hundred years old. He pui chased these w oods, with so many 
Ueids of cattle and flocks of sheep and with such a vast 
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extent of fields and pastures, that Shalum vras now grown 
more wealthy than Mishpach, and, therefore, appeared so 
charming in the eyes of Zilpah’s daughter, that she no longer 
refused him in marriage On the day in which he brought 
her up into the mountains, he raised a most prodigious pile 
of cedar, and of every sweet-smelling wood, which reached 
above 300 cubits in height he also cast into the pile bundles 
of myrrh, and sheaves of spikenard, ennchmg it with eveiy 
spicy shrub, and making it &t with the gums of his planta- 
10 tions This was the burnt offmng which Shalum offered m 
the day of his espousals the smoke of it ascended up to 
heaven, and filled the whole country with incense and per- 
fume 
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THB SPECTATOR’S ACCOUNT OF HBISEIF No 1 

P 1, 1 7 peruses, reads through, examines, surveys “A 
coined word , fiom Per and Use No other source can well be 
assigned , but it must be admitted to be a bai Wous and ill- 
foi ined word, compounded of Latin and French, and by no means 
used m the true sense , smce to per-uss could only mean to use 
thoioughly The sense of the word comes nearer to that of the 
F rcuoM orE ‘suivey’oi 'examine’, cp ' Myself 1 then joer- 
iMcrf,* t e surveyed, Milton, P L viii 267 , ‘ Who farst with 
curious eye Peruscrf him,’ id P P i 320 TheF remr and E 
mirvfy both pomt to the Lat uide/ie, to see, there is a fair 
aiguinent for the supposed barbarous coinage from per and we, 
in the fact that compounds with per were once fiur more common 
than they are now ” (Skeat, Ety Dwl ) 

1 8 black, dark , frequent m Shakespeare m this sense, e q 
T 0 \ 2 12, “ Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes ” 

F 2, 1 7 then depending, then in progiess, not yet settled 

18a Justice of the peace, a tifte given to persons of position 
and character who are appomted to keep the peace of the 
neighbourhood m which they dweU 

1 9 presaged, indicated , Lat prceeciqtre, to feel or perceive 
beforehand, to have a presentiment of a thing 

1 13 to favour, to give countenance to, to support 

1 15 my rattle, a rattle and a coral are toys commonly given 
lo infants, the formet to amuse by its noise, the latter, which 
generally has little silver bells attached to it, to be sucked 

1 20 nonage, minonty, befoie one comes of age , Lat non. 
not, and age sullen, leserved, hard to diaw out 
145 K 
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1 22 my parts, my natural abilities would wear well, u ould 
be lasting, would stand the wear and tear of time , not fail me 
as 1 giew oldei, like those of more precocious cliildien , a meta- 
phor from the wearmg of clothe 

I 25 the public exercises, the term formerly gi\en to tlie 
scholastic disputations held m colleges or in the public sdiools of 
the University as a qualification for a degree, answering to the 
examinations of modem times 

II 30, 1 the learned tongrues, used more especially of the 
clasBital languages of Greece and Rome 

I 35 unaccountable, that no one could make out, understand 

P 3 , 1 5 Grand Cairo, m Egypt , Arabic al Kahti a, the vic- 
torious city 

II 7,8 returned satlsfiuiluon, “ A sarcasm on Mr Gieaves, 
and his book intitled Fyramidographia ” (Feiguson) 

1 15 a round, a circle gathered lound the fire WlU’s, a cofiee 
house in RnsseU Street, Covent Gaiden, patromzed especially by 
liteiaiy men and famous as the constant resort of Brydcn The 
coffee-houses served most of the purposes of the modem clubs, 
thougli the favourite beveiages were then tea, coffee, chocolate 
and cocoa 

1 18 Child’s, m St Paul’s Chuichyard, a coffee-house especi- 
ally affected by tlie clergy the Post-Man, one of the papeis of 
the day 

1 20 St James’s, another coffee-house in Si James’s Sheet 

1 22 improve, neuter , to improve himsdf , his understanding, 
etc 

I 23 the Grecian, in Deveieux Court lu the Stiand, the oldest 
coffee-house in London, much frequented by the bornsters of the 
Temple the Cocoa Tree, m St J^omes’s Sheet, the resoit of the 
Tones m Queen Anne’s reign 

II 24, 5 the theatres Hay-Market, both still m existence 
and among the most important in London Diury Lane Theatie 
was “opened in 1674 with an oddiess by Dryden, who extolled 
the advantages of its then country situation ovei those of the 
‘Duke’s Theatre’ in Dorset Gaidens ‘Otn house ielie\e8 the 
ladies from the fnghts of ill paved streets and long dark wintci 
nights ’ The bummg of the theatre (Feb 24, 1809) is lendeied 
memorable by the pimlication of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,* the 
famous jeu d’e^pnt of James and Horace Smitli [parodying the 
addresses for the openmg of the new theatre supposed to na^e 
been sent into the Committee by vnnons then living poets, etc ] ” 
(Hare, II alls tn London, i 123) The Hay-Market, m a street 
of the same name between Pall Mall and Piccadilly, and parallel 
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to St James’s Street, so called because a market was held there 
for hay and straw from Elizabeth’s time to the early years of 


h 25 the Bzcshfuige, see note on p 35, 1 2 

1 27 Jonathan’s, a coffee-house m Comhill, where the Stock 
Exchange was originally hdd, and the great scene of action in 
tiie South Sea Bu^le ox 1720 

1 32 a speeulatiTe statesman, a statesman in theory, though 
not one m practice, the adjective qualifies soldier, men^nt, and 
artizanalso 

1 34 versed in husband, acquainted with the duties and 
position of a husband 

1 35 economy, management of a household 

P 4 , 1 1 blots, mistakes, the common proverb is "Lookers 
on see most (d the game ” 

I 2 e^oused, closely united myself with , literally to give or 
take as a spouse 

II 4, 5 unless side, unless the hostihties of either party 
shonld compel me to range myself on one side or the other 

I 12 occasion, opportunity and prc^nei^ 

II 16, 7 to print myself ont, to put on paper all the reflections 
that have occurred to me, and the expenence of the aorld that I 
have gamed dunng my life 

1 20 a sheet Ibll, as much as is contamed m a single sheet 

1 27 spoken to, referred to, made mention of 

1 32 to the embellishment my paper, towards makmg my 
paper more attractiv e and mteresting 

I 36 cLvUitiisa, acts of civility, polite attentions 

P 5, 1 4 complexion, here probably used, as nowadays, in 
the restncted sense of the colonnng of the foc^ tliough formerly 
frequent m the wider sense of external appearance generally 

1 3 make discoveries of, reveal, cp p 50,1 32,andp 66,1 16 

1 10 concerted, agreed upon together 

1 12 to stand front, to be their representative 

1 14 Uttle Bntain, so called from the mansion of John, Dnkc 
of Bretape m the time of Edward the Second, a street running 
into Aldersgatc Street, and in Addison’s day the gieat qnartei 
of the bookselleis 
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11 25, 6 that fiLmoua coimtry-dance, a dance still in use, more 
especially at the end of a ball , so called from bemg more common 
m counl^ places than in towns, though commonly supposed to 
be from the F canirt-damt 

27 parts, mental endowments 

1 ^0-F 6, 1 1 only as wrong, only m so far, m such respects, 
as his opmions of what is ngbt and wrong dificr from those of 
the world m geneial, his smgulaiities not bemg mere whims and 
capnces without reasonable foundation or ongm 

1 3 uncontned forms, not hampered by any forms of 
behaviour that are prescnbed merely by fashion and custom 

L 6 Soho Sqtiare, to the south of Oicford Street, formerly 
called Kmg’s Square, was a very fashionable part of the town 
from the days of the Stuarts to the middle of the last century 
It IS said to denve its name from the words “ So Hoe,” the cry 
used in hunting the hare, a pastime m which the Mayor and 
Corporation used to mdulge m the fields on which the square 
was afterwards built 

1 7 byreason, because, a phrase now almost obsolete crossed, 
thwarted, disappomted pervwse, sc so far as his wishes were 
concerned 

1 10 my Lord Rochester Stherege, two well-known men of 
fashion of the tune , the former, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
a courtier and a poet, infamous for his debaudiery , the latter, 
Sir George, a writer of comedi^ and equally loose m his life , my 
was and still is often prefixed to the title ' Lord,’ sometimes m 
the way of respect, sometimes with a sarcastic emphasis 

1 1 1 Bully Dawson, a notonons sharper and debauchee about 
toun at this period 

1 13 Ul-used, sc m bemg first encouraged and afterwards 
repulsed 

1 15 Jovial, merry, generally with the idea of boisterous 
mirth Like ‘mercnnaV * satunime,’ etc , a rdic of the former 
belief m astrolo^ accordmg to which a man’s temperament was 
supposed to be affected by ^e planet just nsmg above the eastern 
horizon at his birth Thus the planet of Jupiter or Jove was con- 
sidered of joyful augury and men bom under it to be of a joyous 
di^osition, those born under Saturn to partake of the gloomy 
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nalure of that god, those under Mercury to resemble that li^t- 
hearted deity Other words havmg a smuliar ongm are ‘ dis 
astrous,’ ‘ ill-starred,’ ‘influence,’ etc 

1 16 never dressed afterwards, 8C fashionably , never cared 
what he wore, whether it was in l^e fashion or not 

1 17 doublet, an inner garment which served, so to B|)eak, as 
a limn g 01 double to the outer one , F doubUf witii the diminu- 
tive sumx -el 

1 19 m and out^ ac of fashion 

1 21 a good house, a well-appomted and hospitable house 

1 28 a Justice of the quonun, one of the county justices, 
magistrates The word quorum, now used of a number of 
members of any body sufficient to transact busmess, is the Lat 
quorumt of whom, it being usual formerly to enumerate the 
members forming a committee, qf whom a certain number must 
be present at a meetmg 

I 29 a quarter-session, the quarterly meetmg of the justices 
for the tnal of offenders agai^ tiie peace, we now use the 
plural ‘quarter-sessions ’ 

II 30, 1 by explammg Game-Act, said with a pleasant sar- 
casm, as though the act for the preservation of game was some- 
tiimg beyond ordmary comprehensiQn 

1 36 humoursome, fanciful, odd-natured 

F 7 , 11 2, 3 and Is the most stage, but, instead of givmg 
hiB attention to such matters, devotes himself entirely to theatri- 
cal affairs 

1 3 Anstotle, here referring to the great philosopher’s wnt- 
mgs on poetry, more especially in regard to the drama 
Longinus, a distinguished Greek philosopher and ^mmonan of 
the third century of our era, whose work entitled On the StMtme 
contams, among other subjects, criticisms on poetry 

1 4 Littleton or Coke, the former, Sir Thomas Littleton, E B , 
^\as a junst of the fourteenth century, d 1481, the latter a 
1 1 \ al of Bacon’s who was dismissed from his post of Chief Justice, 
in 1615, for having displeased the Kmg, James the First, wrote 
a commentary upon Littleton’s work on Tenures 

1 5 marriage axticleB, settlements as to money made at 
marriages 

1 7 to answer lump, to consider and answer m return for » 
lump Slim, a sum paid foi the \i hole, not for separate cases 

1 13 Tbls turn, this bent or mclmation of character 

1 14 disinterested, his concern not being with matters of 
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ordinary interest , he ha^ mg no perBonal interest in the affairs 
Mrhicli oceupied his associates 

1 16 too Just, too rigorous in his valuation of them 

I 10 delicate, nice, fastidious, refined 

II 21, 2 his hour of busmess, the time of the day at which he 
becomes bcriously occupied, while others aie relaxing then 
minds 

1 22 New Inn, an old-fashioned bnck square m Lincoln’s Inn 

1 23 takes a tuxn, spends a short time 

1 24 rubbed, dusted peirlwigr, now spelt ‘ periwic ’ " The 
i after r is corruptly inserted , Minshcu gives the spcTlings per- 
vnqge and perwicU Of these forms, permgge, is a weakened 
form of perwicU or perunel , and permcl is an E rendering of 
the 0 Du form, as distinct from peruke, which is the F 
form — 0 Du peirwjk — F perruque, a peruke [an artificial 
head of hair]” (Skeat, Ely md ) 

1 23 the Rose, then a em on the outside of Temple Bar 

I 33 would make figure, would not bo tliought much of, 
would not be applauded 

II 83, 4 he calls common, speaks of the sea os tliough it 
were as much a British possession os is the common the possebuon 
of an English village A ‘ Common ’ is a portion of meadowland 
m a village, which for the purpose of feeding animals, for rural 
sports, etc , is property common to the villageis in general 

F 8, 1 3 and If another, from another, an elliptical oxpres 
Sion for 'and if anothei pait of our trade wore wdl cultivated, 
we should gam from another nation ’ 

11 13, 6 that there Is not owner, » e that he is a Aery iich 
man indeed, and therefore that to say that England men is 
equivalent to saying its Avealth would be very much grcatei than 
that of any other nation 

I 17 Captain Sentry, "It has been said, that the real person 
alluded to under this name was C Kemponfelt, father of the 
Admiial Kempenfelt who draloiably lost his life when the Royal 
George of 100 guns sunk at Spitnead, Aug 29, 1782 ” (Fciguson) 

II 20, 1 at putting them, m bringing their talents so pro- 
minently under the notice of those Avho ought to consider them 
as to ensure their being piopcily regarded 

I 23 engagements, battles 

II 26, 7 who is not soldiw, unless, in addition to his being 
an able soldier, he has also enough of the arts of a courtier to 
recommend himself to those m authority 
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I 2S impudence, eihontery, unabaBhed assurance 

II 29, SO, talked to tins purpose, spoken on this subject m 
this Mtiy, to this purport 

1 31 left the ‘vroild, retired into pnvate life 

I 33 him, the TQsai vrlio 

II 34, 5 who endeavour commander, Mhose dim is the same 
as his own, \iz , to obtain the good graces of some superior m 
military command 

I 36 disporing, dispensing their favour 

F 9 , 1 2 a mmd, an inclination 

II % 3 to come at me, to reach me, t e my esse 

I 4 would make a figure, aims at winning a high position for 
himself See note on p 7, 1 33 

II 15, 6 in the utmost immeasurably his infenois m 

rank 

1 18 humounats, strange-natured, eccentric, fellows 

I 19 gaUantnes, love adventures 

II 21, 2 fftioUld he life, ought to be considered an old man 
careful of his person, car^ to li\e a life which should not 
prematurely age him, careful of a youthful appearance so far 
as It may be preserved 1^ a life d moderation 

I 23 a very easy fortune, such a sufficiency of wealth as pre- 
vents any anxiety on that score 

II 24, 5 traces in his brain, marks of semlity in his under- 
standing wan turned, w ell formed, of a good figure 

I 28 hahits, fashions of dress 

II 28, 9 He can smile easily, i e he is not so taken up with 
himself as not to be able to meet men u ith ready courtesy 

1 30 mode, fashion 

1 33 whose italic petticoat what frail lady of celebrity 
brouclit a particular kind of petticoat mto fashion , petticoat, 
the skirt underneath the low er part of the dress 

P 10 , 1 3 smitten, sc with love 
1 4 was taken with him, fell m love with him 

I 6 a blow of a fan, a tap of the fan as a mark of favonrable 
notice , the fan played a more important part in the mllantnes 
of those days than it does now , sec the Essay on 7 ht Iheettise of 
flic Fan 

I 7 Lord sneh-a-one, some lord whose name is not mentioned 

II 10, 1 Cheated me affair, craftily won the lady to whom 
Iwds a suitor 
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II 11,2 used tban, treated me worse than made advances 
to, courted, made lo\c to 

11 Id, 4 ns of turn, us who are of a gravci disposition 

11 21, 2 adds to every man himself, puts every man into a 
better humour \\ ith himself and all about him 


I 26 preferments m his lUncMon, professional advancement, 
clerical offices, appointments 

II 27, 8 a dhamher-counsellor, one whose practice consists in 
gn ing legal opinions upon matters in dispute, or needing settle 
ment, without having to go into court to conduct cases , such 
counsellors arc chiefly conveyancers, equity lawyers, etc 

I 30 advances, bnngs mto repute 

II 32, 3 flsJl on topic, take up, discouise upon, some question 
of religion 

11 35, 6 conceives mflimlMes, finds m the decay of his 

K powers an assurance that he will shortly exchange that 
r life eternal 


PUBLIC CREDIT, A VISION No 3 

F 1 1 , 1 7 or rather speculationB, or rather, I should say, when 
engaged m my speculations upou the world around me 

1 S the hank, the Bank of England “ The conception of the 
Bank originated with Paterson, a Scotchman, in 1691 Its small 
business was first transacted in the Mercer’s Hall, then in the 
Grocri^s Hall, and in 1734 was moved to the buildings which 
form the back of the present court towards Threadneedle Street 
The modem buildings, coven^ nearly three acres, were designed 
in 1788 by Sir John Soane l%e taxes are lecened, the interest 
of the national debt paid, and the busmess of the Exchequer 
transacted at the Bank” (Hare, Walls tn London, i 293) 

I 10 corporation, company 

II 11, 2 m that just economy, in the precise and ordeily 
management of the bank’s transactions 

11 16, 7. with an eye principles, with a view to the inteiests 
of particular pei sons rather than those of the community at large, 
and to the pimciples by which one party in the state is governed 
rather than to the pniiciples of the nation as a whole 

11 19, 20 a kmd dream, not a dream in which everything is 
fitful and inconsequent, but one of which the phases were regidar 
and go\emed by method 
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L 21 allegoiy, a descnption of one thing under the image of 
another , Gr to speak so as to imply something else 

I 22 STettioiights, in methmlSt used impersonally, me is the 
dative case of the pronoun, and tktnls is from the imp^onal 
verb thynccm, to seem, distmct from thencan, to think This not 
bemg understood, mUhoughts tras corned u a past tense 

1 25 a tbione of gold, she being the sovereign of trealth 

I 29 Sfogna Oharta, or Great Charter, signed by John at 
Rnnnymede, June, 1215, deahng with the rights of the Church, 
the feudal dues of the Inorons, we admmistration of justice, and 
a %anety of other pomts 

II 29, 30 Act of Umfoxmity, &ere were three Acts of Unifor* 
miiy, passed respectively m 1^9, 1558, 1662, aU prescnbmg the 
use m the Church of England of the Book of Common Prayer, 
founded upon the old Cathohc Missal and Breiiaiy, and reused 
from tune to time Act of Toleration, passed m 1689, and allow- 
ing freedom of worship to Protestant Nonconformists 

P 12, 1 1 Act of Settlement, passed in 1701 to settle the 
succession to the throne m a Protestant Ime, the Electress Sophia 
of il^uover bemg recognized as the successor of Anne to the 
exclusion of Catholic descendants of James the First 

11 5, 6 set value upon, attached an infioite importance to 

L 11 infinitely timorous, since the slightest thing, the smallest 
chaise m public afhiirs, or the rumour of such change, is enough 
to afiect public credit 

1 13 vapours, fanciful notions which exhibited themselves m 
outward pallor, etc 

1 la startled, took fright, we now say ‘was startled,* or 
'started* , here her being accused of vapours ly one who “was 
none of her well-wishers^* pomts to the mjuiy to pnbkc cr^t 
frequently brought about by those to whose interest it is that 
there should be rapid fluctuations of it, so that they may buy 
stock when it is low and sell it again when high 

I 16 val^daa^, a sickly person, Lat valando, health, 
whether good or bad, but especially bad health 

II 19 24 She would vigour, t e public credit would suddenly 
collapse upon any disastrons public event, the fnnds suddenly 
falUng to a very low price but rismg again with equal rapidity 
upon any fortunate occurrence distemper, ailment , a word now 
obsolete in this sense habit, condition of body 

P 13, 1 I virtue, efficacy , so we speak of the ‘virtue* of 
plants 

1 2. a Lydian long, Gyges, first King of Lydia in Asia Minor 
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1 7 alarmed, onliiwi ily used of poisons only, and lieie because 
tne ball is .iliendy pei sonified 

1 10 dissociable, dissinnlai, unequal 

1 15 Genius, spiiit, <ingel , m old days men were believed 
to be accompanied thiough life by two angels, one good and one 
cmI, ulio ueie aluays striving for the masteiy ovei him Eeie 
Cl omu ell IS pi obably meant a young man, James Stuai t, ‘ The 
Pictender,’ os he was called, bom June lOtb, 1688 

1 18 brondlsbed SetUement, since by that Act he was dc 
baried as a Catholic from succeeding to the throne 

1 19 a sponge, accoiding to Ferguson, m order to wipe out 
the national debt , but more probably to wipe out the wnting of 
the Act of Settlement hung up m the hall 

1 21 the Rehearsal, a satincal diama by the Duke of Bucking 
ham, and others, written to ridicule Di yden and the ‘ heroic plays * 
of the time, though oiigmally Davenant was intended for the chief 
hero, produced m 1671 The passage here meant is m Act v , 
whcie Bayes (t e Dryden) is made to say m reference to the re* 

E resentation of on eclipse on the stage, ‘'Well, Sir, what do I 
ut make the Earth, Sun, and Moon come out upon the Stage, and 
dance the Hey [a dance borrowed from the French] hum ’ And, 
of necessity, by the very nature of this dance [in which there 
were many rounds and wmdmgs], the Eaith must be sometimes 
between the Sun and the Moon, and the Moon between the Earth 
and the Sun , and there you have both your Eclipses ’* 

1 25 to distraction, so as to lose hci >vits 

F 14,11 1,2 thatlnowfoond money,! e alaigepropoitionof 
mercantile tiansactions being based not upon the amount of 
money actually in the hands of the speculator but upon that 
which ho could raise upon ciedit 

1 6 iEolus, the son of Hippotes, ruler of the iEolion island 
to whom Zeus gave dominion o\er the winds, which he might 
soothe or excite at his pleasure, Homei, Odyssey ^ x 1 c 2 seqq 

1 8 heaps of paper, the bank notes which the Bank of England 
IS allowed to issue for cunent use At present the Bank is 
allowed to issue such Notes to the amount of £16,000,000 , but 
for every Note issued beyond that maximum an equivalent 
amount of gold or bullion must be paid mto its coffers 

11 8 , 9 piles sticks, the Exchequei ' tallies ’ or notched 
sticks, by which accounts were kept, one tally being kept m the 
Exchequer, the other given to the creditor in lieu of an obligation 
fot money lent to the Government Bath fhggots, bunmes of 
split uood for lighting a fire, fiist used at Bath 

II 16, 7 a person seen, “The Elector of Hanover, after- 
wards George I ” (Fergnson) 
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1 20 tiajisported, carried beyond, or out of, myself 
1 22 fain, gladly , properly an adjective citoaed, brought to 
a conclusion, completed 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS No 7 

P 15 , 11 11, 2 Trtudi I should for, which would have caused 
me pain 

I 13 but, after, than after , this use of lm6, so common m 
former days, seems to be passmg away 

II 15, 6 yon may now see night, when a small portion of 
the wick of a candle becomes pai tidily detached, or any small 
foreign substance Bnds its way into the "ivick, and flames up 
sepaiately from the mam flame, it is supposed to mdicate the 
visit of a stranger Various other omens were derived fiom 
candles and their manner of bummg 

1 18 go into Jomrband, the pievious stage m learning to write 
being the formation of single letters unconnected with each 
other 

1 20 OhUdenuaS'day, an anniversary of the Church of England, 
held on the 28th of December, m commemoration of the children 
of Bethlehem alnin by Herod , also called Jnnocente’-jDay, a day 
therefoie of most unlucky omen, one on which accoidmg to 
popular superstition it was not lucky to put on a new suit, to 
pare one’s nails, or to begin anytbmg The termmation -mas is 
the word mass, (1) the cmebration of the Euchanst, (2) a church 
festival, and is freq^ueut m composition, e q Chnst-mos, Candle- 
mas, Hallow-mas, etc In Glulder-mas we have an old Northern 
plural, tho original foim of the word, cUd, formed its plural 
by strengthenmg the base by means of the letter t , and adding 
n, as ctm in La the twelfth and thirteenth centimes we find 
aid t n converted into ( 1 ) child i-e and ( 2 ) chdd-r-t n In the 
fourteenth century we find m the Noithein dialects dulder- 
chUdren, where the -re has become -er” (Morns, OuU 26, § 80) 

1 23 to lose week, sc as she ivus doing m the case of her 
child’s lessons 

1 24 tOTeachlier,tohandher, as she could not readi the salt- 
cellar 

1 25 such a Ixepidation, caused by anxiety not to do anylhmg 
that might be thought ill omened 

1 26 hurry of obedience, anxious baste to meet her w ishes 

I 27 startled, see note on p 12, 1 15 

II 27, 8 fell towards her, which was ■supposed to foreshadow 
some calamity winch could be aveited only by throwing some (rf 
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the salt that had thus fallen over the shoulder The spilhng of 
Mine vas also onnnous hlaulE, pale , F bjaiic, white 

I 29 cottcem, anxiety, gloomy looks 

P 1 6, 1 3 misfortunes single, a common pioverb found in 
many foims, eg “It never lams hut it pours ” Cp Sami iv 
5 79, “ When sorrows come, they come not single spies, But m 
batUlions ” The good lady, determined to see omens in eveiy 
thing, puts on an an of lesignation, and as it were comfoits her- 
self wiw this acknowledgment of the mevitable 

II 3, 4 acted table, played but a secondary part to his wife 
as they sat at meals 

11 6, 6 to fall in with, to acquiesce m, meet with sympathy 
yoke fellow, wife, to whom he is by mainage tied , often used 
of any close companionship, e p H F ii 3 56, ** yoLe-feRows m 
arms” , Lear, iii 6 39, “ thou, his yokefdlow of equity ” 

I 7 tituld, used as a term of endearment 

II 7-9 that the pigeon homie table, thus ohimmg m with 
his wife’s determination to look upon ever 3 rthing from a gloomy 
pomt of view 

1 8 wenOh, maid servant , commonly but not always, noi 
necessarily, used m a depieciatoiy sense 

I 10 battle of Almanza, in Spam, where, m 1708, m the Wai 
of the Succession m Spam, the alhed forces of the English and 
Dutch were utterly defeated by the Dc^e of Berwick, a natural 
son of James the Second 

1 11 the figure 1 made, the soiry position m which 1 felt 
myself to be , the poor figure I cut 

1 12 dispatched, finished with haste 

1 13 to my utter confusion, tiie preposition expresses the lesult 

I 14 qnittmg, leavmg, as having fimshed eatmg 

II 14, 5 laying plate, another omen, the crossmg of the 
knife and folk was supposed to mdicate crosses and misfortunes 
certain to follow 

1 16 humour her, pay regard to her fancies on the subject 
figure, position m wWh I had laid them 

1 27 unfortunate aspect, look which boded evil Here agam 
there is an allusion to astrology, aspect being propeily m that 
so-called science the way in which the planets, from their rdatne 
positions, look upon each othei, but popularly transferred to 
then joint look upon the eaith , cp TioRm and Chesstda, i 3 
92, “ Gonects the ill aepecta of planets evil ” 

1 33 properly, necessarily, m a way belonging to ns, Lat 
prqpntis, own 
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1 34 Indifferent, that do not in themsdves point in one direo 
tion or another , hence petty, tnfiing 

1 36 P 17 , 1 1 I have known rest, its being regarded 
as onunons; the “stars with trams of fore” which Horatio 
speaks of as “ harhmgers precedmg still the fates And prologne 
to the omen commg on,” Uaml 1 1 122, 3 

U 2 , 3 upon meizy-thonght, the meny-tbonght is a name 
given to the craw-bone of a bird, more common^ to that bone m 
a dnck, which was used as a childish means of divination, two 
persons takmg hold of its extremities and pulling till it snap^ 
If the break was in the middle, where the two limbs of the hone 
meet, the omen was good to both parties , if, on the other hand, 
one of the limbs broke off short, the person holding that limb 
was threatened with bad lu<& screech-owl, the common or 
baxn-dooT owl, whose screeching or hooting at night was thought 
ominous , m U N D v 1 383-5, “ Whilst the wre&di o\dI, 
screeching loud, Puts the wretch tWt hes m woe In remem- 
brance of a shroud ” , lu iT F/ v 6 44, “ The owl shnek’d at 
thy birth— an evil sign ” 

1 5 a cndcet lion, crickets however were more nsaally 
thought good omens, and to kill one a very unlucky thmg 

I 6 inconBiderahle, trifling 

II 8 , 9 Aioot prodigies, are magnified into omens of terrible 
significance , * prodigy,’ Lat prodigxum, a showing beforeWd, 
sign, token 

1 10 lUi old nuad, a term applied to a woman who hos passed 
what IS generally considered the marriageable time of life the 
vapours, see note on p 12, 1 13 

1 12 a great fiomly, a family of bi^ rank 

1 13 syWla, more properly ^elt ‘ Sibyls,’ from Gk S(pv3C\tt^ 
la.t Sibylla, the name by which several pn^hetic women are 
designate in classical hteratnre By some an^ors only four 
are mentioned, others mcrease the number to ten, among whom 
the most famous was the Cumsean Sibyl, who was consulted by 
^eos before he descended to the lower world, and later on was 
said to have appeared to the Boman King T&rqmnius and offered 
him the Stbylnne hooks for sale 


1 15 death-watShes, noises snperstitionsly supposed to fore- 
bode ttie death of some one in the house, l^uently by 
msects within the wamscot of walls, ep Tennyson, The Mai 
Queni, Conclwnon, 1 21, “I did not hear the dog howl, mother, 
or the death italch beat, There came a sweeter token when the 
mght and morning meet,” said bj the dymg ‘ May Queen * 
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11 16, 7 tbe great house dog that howled Dogs howling 
near a house in which any one was sick were supposed to portend 
death or calamity Cp m N K/ v 6 46 

1 18 extravagant, going beyond the limits of good sense 
cast of mind, disposition, character, of mind , engages, bmds, 
involves 

I 19 impertment, used in its literal sense of what is not 
pertinent, has no real relation to, the matter in question 

II 19, 20 hut in life, but m the performance of duties which 
are unnecessary , these works of supererogation bemg performed 
m order to avert imagmaiy ill consequences 

1 22 entertam, receive into our mmds and dwell upon 

1 25 observation, notice 

1 27 retrench, lessen, curtail, literally to cut off, F re- 
trencher, the word m this figurative sense as applied to evils is 
uncommon now 

1 31 this divining quality, this habit of mind which is always 
mterpreting tnfiing events to have some important significance , 
from 0 F am», a mviner, augur, one who predicts tlie future by 
holy methods 

P i 8 , 1 3 thread, a metaphor from the thread of Ufe which 
the Greeks supposed to be spun by the three Fates, Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, the firat of whom held the distafij the 
second spun the web, and the lost cut it off 

1 8 question not, doubt not 

1 11 soliatouB, anxious, eager to pry into it 

REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY No 26 

1 26 Westminster Abbey, England’s great national temple, 
ongmally founded by Sebert, King of the East Saxons, who died 
in 616 , rebuilt by Edward the Confessor, 1049 1065 , and agam 
Henry the Third, 1245-1272 

1. 27 the use applied, « e as the burial place of great men 

P 19 , 1 1 cloisters, generally, as here, used for the partially 
enclosed walk beneath we upper story of monastenes, convents, 
colleges, etc , but also for any place of rehgious seclusion, from 
Lat claustrum, an enclosure 

1 18 m holy wnt, m the Bible, The Wtsdom q/* Salmon, 
V 12, 13, “Or like as when an arrow is shot at a mark, it 
parteth the air, which immediately cometh together again, so 
that a man cannot know where it went through Even so we in 
like manner, as soon as we were horn, began to draw to an end, 
and had no sign of virtue to shew , but were consumed in our 
own wickedness ” 
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n 21,22 entertained grave, found food for reflection m 
watching the making of a grave 

1 25 bad a place body, formed part of the substance of 
whidi a body was composed 

I 29 prebendaries, fonctionanes of a cathedral church, so 
called from the ‘prebend’ or portion received for their roamten* 
ance, from Lat prc^endOf a payment to a private person from a 
public source 

II 34, 5 tbls great mortality, this great storehouse of the 
dead as it were lump, so to speak, as a whole 

P 20 , 1 10 poetical quarter, now generally known as the 
‘Poets’ Comer,’ a name first given by Goldsmith to the southern 
end of the south transept, the burial place of most of the great 
En^h poets from Chaucer to the present day 

1 11 monuments poets,! e which were cenotaphs, the bodies 
of the poets they commemorated being buned elsewhere 

1 15 Slenbdm, the great victory of Marlborough over the 
French, m the war against Louis the Fourteenth, A n 1704 

1 23 turn, character, nature Cp p 7, 1 13 

I 25 Sir Gloudesly Shovel, 1707, Commander ui'Gbief of the 
Fleet, u recked off the SciUy Isles when returning from Gibraltar 
His body, bemg washed on shore, was buned by some fishermen, 
dismterr^, and afterwards laid m Westminster Abbey 

1 27 eharaoter, characteristic 

1 30 canopy, a covenng, from “Gk Kwoircu&v, Kwtnr^, an 
Egyptian bed with mosquito curtains — Gk Kcovctn--, stem of 
Kuv^, a gnat, mosquito , lit ‘cone'fiiced,’ oi on annual with a 
c^'shoped head, from some fimcied resemblance to a cone •^Gk 
Kuvos, a cone , and 8- face, amiearance” (Skeat JSty Did ) 
is answerable to, corresponds with, sc in its want of fitness 

I 36 greater taste politeness, a truer appreciation of ancient 
art and lefinement , antiquity and politeness is bttle more than 
a heudiadys for * ancient politeneas ’ 

P 21 , 11 4, 5 rostral crowns, decorations such as those of the 
R^tra, or ^Ipit in the Forum at Rome, so called because 
adorned with the [rostra] prows of ships taken from the Antiates, 
A G G 416 , from rostrunif the beak of a bird, the prow of a 
ship 

II 7, 8 the repository kings, that poition of the Abbey in 
which so many of the En^ish soiereigns aie buned 

1 9 so serious an amusement, so seiions a subject for medita- 
tion , lliougli now used only of a pleasurable diversion of the 
muul, amusement ongmally meant any occupation t^t <^ u se d 
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one to fltiue, ponder, over sometJimg, fiequently with the idea of 
wonder, sorrow, etc 

1 10 entertaanments, occupations of the nund 
1 26 lioly men, divines , from the context, Addison appears 
to be usmg the epithet with somethmg of latent sarcasm 
1 28 competitionB, nvaJnes debates, altercations, quarrels , 
a stronger sense than the word now has that of oral dispute only 


JFALSB WIT AND HUMOUR No 35 

F 22, 1 4 to miscany, to go wrong, fail , hterally to carry 
amiss, to the wrong pomt 

1 6 teems with, is abundantly full of, the verb hterally 
means to produce, to be fruitful, pregnant, prolific 

19 set up tor, olftinn to be, assert their title to bemg 

1 17 Bedlam, a contracted form of Bethlehem, a lunatic 
asylum ongmally m Moorfields near Bishopsgate, smce trans- 
ferred to the junction of Eennington Road and I^beth Road, 
the name is also used typically for mad-houses generally 

1 19 nicest, most accurate 

1 20 by 80 more, m proportion as 

1 21 nature, naturalness 

1 23 discover, show 

I 26 deltnous, frantic, insane , Lat ddvnts, one who goes out 
of the furrow m ploughmg, hence crazy, mad , de, from, and In a, 
a furrow 

P 23, 1 1 ShadweU, a contemporary of Dryden’s, satirized by 
him m his poem of The Medal 

II 2, 3 an empty rahe, a foolish, empty-headed, profligate 

1 7 chimerical, fanciful, extravagant , &om Chimera, a fabu- 
lous monster with a hon’s head, serpent’s tail and goat’s bod}’’, 
mentioned by Homer, iZteuf, vi 181 , h^m Gk \f|uiipa, a she-goat 

1 8 distempered, diseased, see note on p 12,1 23 

1 23 habit, dress Cp p 9, 1 28 

I 26 a mexiy-andrew, a buffoon, jester , Andiew bemg a pei- 
sonal name, “ asserted by Heame to have been given to je^is 
m remembrance of the once famous Andtew Booide, Do^r of 
Physic m the reign of Henry vm , several jest-books weie 
ascnbed to him, perhaps wrongly” (Skeat, My Dtd ) 

II 26, 7 a great mother, much of the nature and qualities of 
his mother 
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1 31 to tbd end, witli the object 

P 24, 1 7 If he would pass for, if he might be taken for 

I 18 pedigrees, tables of descent, Imeage, the derivation of 
the word is much disputed 

II 29, SO more in number sea, a quotation from Psaiaut 
csaaax 18 

I 32 Invidious, hateful, as causing pam to livmgpetsoxm 

F 25, 1 2 buffooneries, antics, Span hti/ihi, a jester 

U 3, 4 all one to him, all the same to him, a matter of 
mdifference to him 

I 7 nnlndky, unfortanate m his choice of subjects 

1 26 lampooner, one who mdulges m personal satire ; from 
“F lanmon ongmslly a drmkmg song , so called from the excla< 
mation us drink, frequently mtroduced mto such 

songs ’* (Skeat, My Dust ) 

1 27. annoy, used m a stronger sense than nowadays, -plague, 
worry 


REMAKES ON THE ENGLISH BT THE INDIAN 
EIHG8. No 50 

P 26, 1 4 rabble, no^y mob , connected with the 0 Dutch 
rdibbelen, to chatter 

1 24 Church of St Paul, St Paul’s Cathedral, the pre* 
sent buildmg is by Sir Clinstopher Wren, the first stone be- 
mg laid in 1675 and the work bemg completed in thirty-hve 
years Bnt five other edifices had at different penods been 
erected on the same site, all of which were destroyed by fire, 
three of the fires bemg caused by lightning 

P 27, 1 5 apt to fblnk, disposal to think 

1 15 their liking, m the way they desned 

I 30 in black, the black silk gown m which tiU of late years 
the sermon was preached, tiie adoption of this gown was 
intended by the Reformers as a protest against the white sur* 
plicc uoin in Catholic churches, a form of vestment which hu 
now pictty generally come back mto use 

II 30, 1 mounted rest, se m the pulpit 

P, 28, 1 1 had enough, knew enough, a common phrase as 
late as Lamb's time. 

11 4, 5 We could them,\iemanaged with difficulty to make 
out from one of iliem 

L 
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I 7 Wlilgs, ansvrcnne as a political party to the Liberals of 
to da} The word is said by Burnet to be a contraction of ' ‘ whq- 
ijamor, applied to certain Scotchmen who came fiom the west in 
the summer to buy coi n at Leith A march to Edmburdi made by 
the Marquis of Argyle and 6000 menu as called * tlieimtqgamors 
mroad/ and afteruards those who opposed the court came m con 
tempt to bo called wh%q»” (Skeat, Ety, Diet ) The denvation 
of the word is uncertam 

II 9, 10 apt to knock kings, they bemg advocates of a 
commonwealth 

1 12 a Tory, answering to the Conservatives of the present 
day, and, like to/uj/, first applied in an obnoxious sense “ Toi tes 
was a name promrly belongmg to the Irish bogtrotters, who 
dunng our Cml War robbed and plundered, professmg to be m 
arms for the royal cause , and from them, about 1680, to those 
who sought to mamtain the extreme prerogatives of the Crown” 
(Trench, Select Glosscury, quoted by Skeat) 

I 13 treat us foreigners, tiie Tories for a long tune havmg 
a great aversion to foreign counties and theu: inhabitants 

II 24, 5 making up ourselves, puttmg thmgs together and 
thus amvmg at a meanmg 

1 26 handicraft, ** manual occupation, by way of trade A 
corruption of han^hufi, the ins^ion of % bemg due to an 
imitation of the form of htmdtworl, in which the t is a real part 
of the word” (Skeat, Ely Diet ) 

1 27 raw-boned, big boned, burly 

I 28 little covered rooms, sedan cluurs, from Sedan, a town 
in France, much in use in England from the latter end of the 
sixteenth century until the earher years of the present one 

II 30, 1 strangle neck, an allusiou to the fashionable lufis, 
or collars of the time with many ligatures, an allusion to the 
wearing of stays 

1 35 buy up, we should now say 'buy’ alone, unless up is 
intended to express the eagerness with which they bought 
a monstrous hair, the wigs of Addison’s day were very full 
and fell low down between the shoulders 

F 2 g, 1 6 pitching a bar, a common rural exercise of strength 
mvhicli the competition was as to who should pitch a heaiy 
lion bar to the greatest distance, similar exeicises still in usr 
are puttmg the weight, and the Scotch tossmg the kaber, a young 
tree torn from the ground 

1 1 0 little black spots, the patches w om on the face by ladies 
of fashion , see the Essay on Party Patches, 

1, 21 figures, shapes, formSt 
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1 22 wear off very soon, the Indian king taking them for 
eruptions of the skin uses l^guage which indicates gradual dis- 
appearance, the patches being really stuck on were of course 
easily washed off 


VISION OP MAERATON No 56 

F 30 , 1 5 stotiks, posts, stumps , literally things stuck or 
fixed 

1 16 ideas, m the Flatomc Philosophy, the ISiai were 
general or ideal forms, orchei^es, models, of which all created 
thing a were the imperfect ontit^es or representations, and were 
conceived as the eteonal forms of Bemg as opposed to their 
material forms, subjects of thought, but not of sight 

1 17 dumencal, imaginary, unreal , see note on p 23, 1 7 

1 18 substantial forms, accordmg to Anstotle, real substance, 
or true Bemg (otirta) is not the abstract universal, but rather 
the concrete mdmdual thmg 

1 19 /dbertus Magnus, by some accounted as the first of the 
scWlmen, or followers m modem tunes of the Aristotelian 
philosophy 

F 31 , 1 6 In substance, virtually, to all intents and 
purposes 

1 11 perplexed, mtricate, entangled, literally, thoroughly 
woven or plaited together, from Lat per, thoioughly, andp^exiw, 
entangled, now generally used m the figurative sense of 
' troubled in mmd ^ 

1 34 brakes, thickets 

1 35 quick-set hedge, a hedge set or planted alive, as cmposed 
to one of dead bnars, etc , * quick,’ A S cwtc, quick, lively 

P 32, 1 1 subtle, thin, fine , the hteral sense of the word 

I 7 give place to, be succeeded by 

II IG, 7 upon flill stretch, at full gallop beagles, small 
hounds used in hunting the hare 

1 25 entertamed, delighted, gladdened 

1 32 the figure of a quoit, somethmg which m shape and size 
resembled a quoit, a img of non thrown at a mark in sport, 
cmt, IS the oldei spelhng of the word 

1 33 pitching bar, see note on p 29, 1 6 breaking, 
training to obedience , a technical term in the trainmg of hoises* 

P 33, 1 10 shapes of fishes, 1 e not the realities flouncing 
bounding, plungmg about ' 

1 34 that body, v his own, 
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1 36 dressed, adorned, decked 

F 34 , 11 18-20 barbarous Europeans metal, alludmg to ex- 
peditions suck as those of Raleigh to Guiana and of Cortez and 
Fizarro to Mexico and Peru 
1 22 measure, limits allowed me 


VISIT TO THE ROYAL EXCHANGE No. 69 

P 35 , 1 22 the Royal Exchange, m the City at the end of the 
Poultry, originally built by Sir Thomas Gresham, the great 
merchant-prmce of the sixteenth cmtury, and opened % Elizi^eth 
in 1571 , destroyed by the Gr^t Pire of London in 1666 and 
agam by hre m 1838 The present buildmg was erected in 18^ 
1 26 emponum, market , Gk liiinSpws, commercial 

1 27 hlgh-Ohange, the full assemblage of the principal mer- 
chants at the busiest time of tiie day 

L 29 Factors, agents, brokers 
1 31 correQ)ondence, mtercourse 

F 36, 1 6 mlmsters of commerce, who manage the affairs of 
commerce as ministers of State manage those of a nation 
1 7 walks, manners of walkmg 

1 17 connives at my presence, wmk at my presence, pretends 
not to see me, the Spectator not havmg any official position there, 
bemg only an amat^ among professional men 

1 21 Coptic, the language of the ancient Egyptians, or Cophti 
1 31 the public stock, the general store of wealth 
P 37 , 1 3 every degree, s e of latitude 
1 5 the sauce, that is thought appropnate as a seasoning, as 
helping to bnng out the taste of the particular food 
1 6 are cczrected Baibadoes, their acidity neutralized by 
sugar from the West India Islands 

1 7 China plant, tea Indian cane, the sugar cane 

1 8 The FhiUppic islands, or as we now call them “Fhibxmme 
Islands,” named after Fhihp the Second of Spain, by which 
coimtry they were first cong^uered , their chief produce is the 
sugar cane 

1 10 The muff, a sort of bag into which ladies thrust their 
hands m cold weather, often made of fur Imed with silk 

1 12 the tippet, the cape of a cloak, ultimately fiom Gk 
TdirT|s, a carpet, woollen rug, from which also the word ‘tapestry ’ 

1 13 brocade petbccat, petticoat made of brocade, a vane 
gated silk stuff, from “Span Irocado^ sb brocade, also pp 
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brocodedi embroidered with gold; whicdi explaxos the use of 
i^cocie as an adjective” (Skeat,^i(y DtcO 

1 15 In its natural prospect, as seen in its natural state 

1 IS oxiglnauy, as indigenous 

1 19 hips and haws, hemes of the dog*rose and the hawthorn 
respectively pig*nuts, an edible tuber^ root, so called from 
the notion that pigs root it up and eat it , so the truffle, another 
root of similar cWacter, is scented out by dogs tramed for the 
purpose 

I 20 (Meades, used ironically 

II 21 3 can crab, m the endeavour to produce a plum 

gets no further than to produce a sloe, and m the way of an apple 
produces nothmg better than a urab , the Sloe is a small sour 
wild plum, the crab, a wild apple 

1 27 traSh, worthless stuff, the original sense is chppmgs of 
trees, or the bits of broken sticks found under trees m a wood 
and collected for fire<wood 

1 34 our morning’s draught, tea or coffee 

1 36 drugs of America, such as quinme, etc 

P 38 , 1 1 Indian canopms, curtains of mushn, chmtz, etc 
For canopies, see note p 20 , 1 30 

1 2 the sploe-islands, the Moluccas 

i 15 good offices, fnendly acts 

1 22 Ghai^, “ Smee 1800, erroneously treated as an abbrevia* 
tion of Exchange, and wntten ’OKonge” (Murray, Kng Diet ) 

1 29 vassals, subjects 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVERLASTING CLUB No 72 

P 39 > 1 25 party, person , a word no longer thus used by 
educate persons 

1 26 are m course them, uhose turn it is to fill their places 

1 27 wants, 18 inthout, locks 

1 29 to tate a whet, to sharpen his appetite by some stimulant 
or other, such os sheny and bitters , A S hwdt, keen 

I 30 a nooning, a draught at noon, what Shakespeaic, 1 IT 
I V III 3 84, calls a *by-drmkmg,’ » e a dnnkmg between meals 
So we speak of a ‘mgut-cap,’ somethmg drunk at night to pro- 
voke sleep 

P. 40 , 11 1 , 2 to his mind, suited to his mclinations 

1 3 the steward never dies, a parody of the constitutional 
maxim that the King never dies,” 1 e that thongh the occupant 
of the throne dies, the succession is unbroken* 
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1 5 eUow cbair, ami’Chair} a chair vith supports for the 
elbows 

17a sede Tacaute, a meeting of the Club without some one 
to take the chair, to preside 

1 11 the great fire, of London, m 1666 

1 13 had like, was likely, was m danger of 

1 20 the famous Clarendon Addison seems to be referrmg 
to Clarendon s History of tho BeheUiony xv 26, where m the 
account of Blake’s defeat of tiie Spanish Plate Fleet, September 
8th, 9th, 1656, it is stated that “the Vice-Admiral, in which 
was the vice Fing of Mexico, was fired by'themselves to prevent 
bemg taken , in which the poor gentleman himself, his irae and 
eldest daughter perished ” 

1 23 the great year of Jubilee, the ^eat year of xejoicmg 
The word Jubilee comes ultimately from Ike Hebrew ydbel, a blast 
of a trumpet, a shout of joy Adc^on is here apparently rWemng 
to the Roman Catholic jubilee m honour of the accession to the 
Papal throne of Clement XI m November, 1700 Such jubilees 
were first ordamed by the Bull of Boniface VJULI , m 1300, to be 
celebrated every hundred years by plenary indulgences obtamable 
on confession oi sms and visits to certam churches Later Popes 
reduced the mtervals between the celebrations until they were 
fixed by Paul 11 at every twenty-five years 

I 27 a general club, a general meeting of the members of the 
club nenune contradicente, without a smgle dissentient voice 

II 31, 2, the best lights, the fullest information 

I 33 their books in genena, the official records of the dub’s 
affiurs 

II 36, 6 red port, the ordmaiy port wme, though there is a 
vonety called ‘white port,’ maoe from a white vanety of the 
some grape 

1 36 kildexkm, a liquid measure of eighteen gallons “The 
name was obviously given because it is only a si^l measure as 
compared with barrels, vats, or tuns The literal sense is ' little 
child’ ” (Skeat, My DvA ) Here the mtention is to show that 
the members seldom contented themselves with the “poor 
creature, small beer,” as Prmce Hal calls it, u // /F u 2 13 

P 41 , 11 2, 3 Ben Jonson’s dub, tiie Mermaid Tavern, on the 
south of Cheapside, between Bre^ Street and Friday Street, 
established by Ben Jonson in 1603, and numbermg among its 
members Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, etc , etc 

1 6 a vestal, the Vestal Virgins at Borne were moidenB sacred 
to Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, and employed to keep the fire 
ever burning in the Temple, a sanctuary m the Forum, between 
the Capitolme and Palatme bi Pi^ 
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11 8, 9 has seen tunes, has continued burning while the 
furnaces of the glass-house ^ve bem hghted and extinguished a 
hundred times Addison speaks as if at the tune there was only 
one glass-house, t e glass manufactory, in London 

1 11 EltCat, in Shire Lane, off Fleet Street, a Club which 
first met m Westminster in the house of a pastry-cook called 
Clinstopher Cat or Catt (whence the name, ‘^t’ bemgthe short 
or mck-name for ‘ Christopher') The Club consisted of thirty- 
nine of the leadmg men of the Whig party, and Addison was 
elected a member of it soon after his return ^m the Continent 
October, another club, the resort especially of Tory squires and 
country gentlemen, and so called from the October ale, their 
favourite drink 


11 15, 6 taken the glass together, have ^ent a week at a 
time m the clubhouse regularly drmkmg their share of the wme, 
etc , as it went round, never shirkmg their turn. 

1 19 a run of ale, a tun of ale , more common m the dimmu- 
tive, * runlet,' a measure of wme contammg eighteen gallons and 
a half 


1 21 wlilek, the older spellmg of whet, a gome at cards played 
by four persons, two agai^ two as partners 

1 22 recovered, saved 


11 22, 3 in an desperate, as far as one could judge there 
was no hope of savmg it 

1 24 cattihes, “onguwlly a ^ort composition for three or 
more voices, which sing the same melody, the second singer 
begmnmg the first Ime as the firat goes on to the second hne, and 
so with each successn e smger Subsequently specially applied to 
rounds m which the words are so arranged! as to produce 
ludicrous effects, one singer catching at the words of another” 
(Munay, Diet) 

I 25 to moisten their clay, to refresh themselves with dnnk, 
for ivant of which they w ould be pai ched to dust , as though by 
constant druikmg th^ might sa^ e their bodies from retu rning to 
the clay from which they -were ongmally made, and thus become 
immortal In moisten their day there is probably also an allusion 
to the clay pipes they smoked 

II 29, 30 confirm fire maker, confirm m her office of fire- 
maker the old uoman mentioned above contrlbuttons, the 
shares to be paid by members 


^ I over, hved to see the election and resignation, 

or death, of all the members tuice over , surviied all those uho 
becamo members at the same time uitli himself and all those 
elected uiicn these had passed auay 
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PARTY PATCHES No 81 

P 42 , 1 5 an opera, of a drama in 'nrhich the words are sung 
to the accompaniment of music instead of bemg spoken 

1 6 Eaymarket, see note p 3 , 1 25 

1 8 side boxes, boxes at an opera or theatre are compartments 
holding several persons and hirra for a night or a senes of nights 
by those who do not care to sit m the part of the building 
occupied by the general pubhc , the side boxes are those on either 
side of the stage 

1 10 patched differently, wore their patches in a different 
way These patches which came into fashion in Elizabeth’s 
hme, owed their oiigm either to the wish to conceal a blotch, 
pimple, blemish, on the face, or to an imitation of the mole 
whidh Venus was said to have hod on her face Fletcher, The 
Elder Brother , m 6 194, speaks of “ Some cut like stars, some 
mhalf-moons, some lozenges”; but they also took moie extra- 
va^nt shapes, bemg sometimes cut to resemble even a carriage 
and horses Addison’s satire is no exagmration, for after the 
Peace of Utrecht party feelmg ran so high that ladies appeared 
at the theatre wearmg the badges of the political sect to which 
they adhered 

1 11 on one band, in the boxes on the one side 

I 17 Indifferentlyi without makmg any distraction 

II 18, 9 and seemed opera, a piece of Addison’s playful 
satire upon so many of the audience who came to see and be seen, 
to admire and be admired, rather than for the legitimate purpose 
of bstenmg to the music 

I 19 Amazons, here so called from the party warfare they 
carried on ; the Amazons were a mythical race of warlike females, 
said to have come fiom the Caucasus and to liave settled in the 
country about the river Thermodon, ra the neighbourhood of the 
modem Trebusond The Greeks believed m their existence as a ' 
real historical race doum to a late period, and the mention of 
them is frequent ra classical literatme 

II 22, 3 whose faces themselves, the owners of which liad 
not yet made up their minds as to which party they would 
eqiouse 

1 24 toohtheirpartywlth, allied themselves, took sides, with 

1 27 The censonons, people fond of finding fault 

1 28 whose at, whose hearts these ladies aim at wimiing by 
means of their personal attractions 

1 29 dishonoured, sc by the absence of their ornament 

P 43 , 1 3 coquettes, vara flirts, women who are always 
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endeavoaiing to attract admiratioa without haMug any love to 

S .ve in return In his Essay on Different Classes of Eemale 
rators,” Addison says of the coquette, “She has false quarrels 
and feigned obligations to all the men of her acquaintance, sighs 
when she is not sad, and laughs when she is not meny Q he 
coquette is in partiei^ a ^eat mistress of that part of oratory 
which IB called action, and mdeed seems to speak for no other 
purpose but as it gives her an opportunity of stimng a limb, or 
vaiymg a feature, of gkncmg her eyes, or ph^g with her fan.” 
The word is Trench and is the feminine mrm of coquet, the 
duninutive of eoq, meanmg 'a little cock,' and hence means a 
vam, strutting, person, one movmg about with the airs of a cock 
absurdly proud of itself 

U 3, 4 who do not good, whose object m thus omamentmg 
themselves is to wm the hearts of men, not to support that cause 
which, m the^imon of its advocates, is the safeguard of national 
prosperity pLere agam Addhson is employmg his grave irony 

1 6 out of principle, from a belief that in so domg they are 
servmg their country 

1 10 draught of xnaxxiageartideB, the marriage settlement m 
which are laid down the terms and conditions as to property, 
allowances, etc , guaranteed to the wife , we now ^dl the word 
m this sense drafl 

1 11, stipnlated, insisted upon it as a condition of marrymg 

11 15, 6 on the Tory forehead, on that side of the forehead 
which the Toiy party adorn with patches , the mole m this case 
hcmg often nuetaken for a patch 

11 17’9 given an handle interest, given her enemies an 
excuse for assertmg that her face has become a traitor to the 
Whig cause 

1 ^ cozcomhs, conceited fops , the w ord originally meant the 
comb or crest of a cock, cocks-comb 

11 22, 3 hanging colours, as m the case of a vessel that 
seeks to deceive an enemy by hoistmg the flag of the nation to 
which that enemy belongs or is on fnendl> terms with 

U 25, 6 gdven them once, turned upon them with a sudden 
and vehement declaration of her pohtical pnnciples which has 
uttCTly discomfited them , canymg on the metaphor from naval 
warfare 


1 2/ unlmppjr in a pimple, unfortunate in haiing a pimple 
whose unsightliness she seeks to conceal by a patch, which, beimr 
worn on tiio s^ aihictcd by the Whig ladies, leads to the sui^ 
position that she belong to that party * 

1 32 a concern beauty, anaoty to make themselves as 
beautiful as possible. 
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1 35 Cowley, the reference u to his Damde^^ Bk ui 

P 44 , 1 7 puppet-show, exhibition of dancing dolls, the 
Idth-puUi ndch of India 

1 9 In order forces, in order to present a bold front to the 
enemy by gathering themselves together in a compact and 
numerous airay 

I 14 a distinction, a distmctive feature, a peculiar social 
phenomenon 

II 29, 30 unnatural divisions, controversies on political and 
leligious subjects m which the nation is divided against itself, 
unnatural, because a nation should be a brotherhood of love 

1 34 Olympic games, athletic games and combats celebrated 
at Olympia m Elis once every five years 

P 45 , 1 2 accomplishments, usually appbed to proficiency in 
such arts as music, pamtmg, dwemg, etc 

15 are of a domesbo turn, are such as should be shown m 
the management of the home 

1 6 province, sphere 

U 11-3 When the Romans emgenoe, as for instance in b c 
210, durmg the Punic Wais, when a pioposal to this effect mode 
by the Consul, Maicus Lavinus, was enthusiastically accepted 

1 18 peculiar, the special piivilege 

1 20 against, as a mark of enimty towards 

1 21 against, as her contribution to the defence agamst 

1 24. recollecting, gathermg up from the store of my memory 

I 26 the celebrated Feiides, the gist of which is given m 
Tlmcydides, u 45, et aeqq 

II 27, 8 m a fight Lacedssmonians, Pericles’s celebrated 
fnneial oration was in honour of all who had fallen m the Pelo- 
ponnesian War up to that date, b 0 430, not of those only who 
had fallen in one particular battle 


LADIES’ HEAD DRESSES No 98 

P 46 , 1 5 above thirty degrees, t e most cnoimously , as 
though ho were speakmg of the nee and fall of the temperature 
as shoivn by a thermometer 

11 6-7 About ten men, “This refers to the commode (called 
by the Jrench. fontanqe), a kmd of head-dress worn by the ladies 
at the begmnmg of the last century, which by means of wiie bore 
up their hair and the fore port of the cap, consistmg of many 
folds of fine lace, to a prodigious height The transition from 
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this to the oTOOBite extreme was very abrupt and sudden 
(Eerguson) lie forUawfe ^vas a streaming riband on the top of 
a head-dress mtroduced into fasluon by the Duchesse de 
Eontanges, one of the mistresses of Louis the Eourteenth 

11 8, 9 we appeared them, ‘‘And there we saw the giants, 
the sons of Anak, which come of the giants , and we were in our 
o\\n Bight as grasshoppers, and so we were m their sight,” 
Numhen, xiu 33 

11 12, 3 want five, are less than five feet high curtailed, 
cut down, shortened , the verb is from the adjective eurttdf 
havmg a docked tail 
1 19 slaeahle, of a fam size 

1 23 insulted by women, t e by their supenor height 
1 28 for adding, m favour of addmg 
1 30 her plans, sc of nature So, speakmg of a skeleton, 
Tennyson, 7’Ae Ftnon of Stn, 187, 8, “ Lo ' God’s hkeness — ^the 
groimd^lan, Neither modeU’d, glazed, or framed ” 

P 47 , 1 1 coifihre, style of head-dress , from coif, a cap 
^13 valuable, sc for their good sense 
1 5 admire, wonder , the older and more literal sense 

1 9 orders, styles , a word apphed to architectural styles, e g 
the Cormthian order, the Gothic order 

I 12 Juvenal, Decunus Jumus, the great Boinan satirist who 
flourished toward the close of the first century 

1 13 orders and stones, tiers and flights , story, the height of 
one floor m a buildmg, often qielt storey, to distmguish it firom 
sloty, a narrative , from 0 E estorie, a thmg built 

1 25 Pigmy, a very diminutive person , more properly spelt 
IIvy|Mfai, the race of Pygmies, fcmulous dwarfs 
of the length of a irvyai^, % e. the length m>m the elbow to the 
fist, about thirteen mclies Cp Milton, P L i 575, 6, “that 
small mfautiy Warred on by cranes ” 

1 26 Colossus, a gigantic statue , particuhuly the celebrated 
Colossus at Rhodes, dedicated to the sun, seventy ells high, 
hence used of any one of a gigantic size 

1 27 fontauges, see note on 11 5<7, above 

1 32 this Gothic building, an allusion to the Gothic order of 
architecture and also to the uord ‘Gothic’ as a synonym for 
barbaious, rude The Gotlis were a powerful Gennan people 
who plajed an important part in the overthrow of the Bonmn 
cinpiic, uhcnce * Gothic’ came to mean onytlimg that was hostile 
to civilization, 

P 4^1 1 I commode, see note, p 46, 11 5 7, commode is a 
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French substantive = arrangement, formed from the adjective of 
the same spellmg m the sense of * convement,* * suitable ’ 

1 1-3 as the magimans apostle, “Many of them also that 
used cunous arts brought their boolm together and burned them 
befoie all men,*' ilcfo, xix 19. 

I 13 It lay persecution, it was so abhorred that those per- 
sistmg m it were subject to a kmd of persecution 

II 19, 20 lihe horns, snails, when disturbed, rapidly with- 
drawmg themselves into their shells from which they hod pro 
traded their heads 

1 . 26 exorbitance, extravagance, hteraUy a gomg beyond 
the propel orbit, as ‘eccentncity’ is a departmg from the 
centra ' 

1 28 the fhshion, i e of the time 

P 49 , 1 1 doable row of ivory, the upper and lower teeth 

1 3 cunous sense, the ears 

1 7 cupola, crowning gloiy , a cupola is a sort of dome, or 
cup shaped roof of a buudmg , Lat ctfpa, a cup 

1 11 gew-guws, toys, playthmgs, trifles bone-lace, lace m 
settmg out the pattern of wluch the lace-makers formerly used 
bones mstead of pms , cp T u 4 45, “ the free maids that 
weate thm thread wah boms,” and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady, v 2, 
“ she cuts cambno at a thread, -u^eaves bom-hux, mid quilts baHs ” 


EXERCISE OF THE FAN No 102 

1 17 coquettes, see note on p 43, 11 13 

1 24 do more execution, cause more slaughtci (figuiatively) 

I 25 entire weapon, as perfectly skilled in the use of their 
weapon, the fan, as men are taught to be m tlie use of the swoid 
Heie the academy is m mutation of the fencmg-schools m which 
the art of defence was taught, and degiees of Scliolai, Master, 
Provost, confeired 

P. 50 , 1 5 Handle Fans, in mutation of the woids of com- 
mand used m the swoid and musket exercises 

I 15 modish, fashionable, *tht mode* meanmg the jnoper 
mode, the mode or method in vogue among fashiontmle women 

II 21-3 then gives fan, gestures common with ladies in 
society 

1 25 dose, closed, not imfurled 

1 28 flurts, shakes , from A S JUard, a piece of folly, a giddy 
action. 
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11 29) 30 many itself) many loosenmgs of tbe folds of the 
fan that from the easy grace tntH which it is handled seems to 
open of itself 

I 32 discoven, reveals Cp p 22, 1 23 

II 324 an infinite munher flgtons, the fans bemg painted 
m a variety of designs 

F 51 , 1 2 one general craOk, a report, like that of a fm de 
jme with muskets, caused by all the uns being shaiply closed at 
the same instant , the word Dischaige keepmg up the metaphor 
cd the discharge of a fire-arm 

1 5 tlKlr first entrance, them first admission to the academy 
give a pop, produce a repoiit 

1 9 letting off, dischargmg, agam keepmg up the same 
metaphor 

1 11 may come In properly, may be used with propriety and 
to advantage 

1 17 in course, m the regular order of thmgs , as m musketry 
exercise the grounding of the mnsket follows upon dischargmg it 

I 22 with an air, with a fashionable, graceful, gesture 

II 27, 8 like ladles visit, as ladies are wont to do, after 
paymg a long visit, as an excuse for leaving 

1 30 Becover, another military term, used when, after * 8 tand- 
mg at ease,’ tbe troras bemg dnlied agiw hrmg their muskets to 




1. 35 lay aside, reserve as the prefer season for them exercise 
dog days, m the middle of summer, so called because the dog-star, 
cantetda, is then overhead, and is supposed to cause extreme heat 

P 52, 1 12 a disciplined lady, a lady who has been well 
drilled m the exercise of the fan 

I 15 oomewltidnthewmdofit, ventured within range of the 
fierce blast caused by its bemg waved with such anger 

II 16-8 that I have been from it, as otherwise the 
loier would have been hkely to take an undue advantage of the 
encouragement to lus hopes which the languuhmg am of the fan 
seemed to imply a pmde, one who affects an excess of 
modesty 

11 27, 8 of gallanting a flan, of carrying, fetchmg, handing, 
the fan m the way that a gallant, graceful-mannered, admirer of 
a lady should do 

I 29 plain fans, fans that are not decorated like those used ly 
ladies, and that can be handled b} untrained youths without 
damage from them awkwardness 
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SIB BOGEB AT HOME No 106 

P S 3 , 11 14, 5 witliout meny, 'without 'worrying me by 
efforts to make me seem more cheerful , letting me alone when 
not inclined to mirth 

1 16 only shows distance, knowmg my natural shyness 

1 17, 8 stealing a sight, furtivdy trying to get a ghmpse 
of me 

1 22 staid, sedate 

I 25 are all m years, are all getting old 

II 26, 7 valet de chamhre, personal servant, one who attends 
him m ins bed-room, helpmg to dress and undr^s him, etc 

1 29 a pnvy-councillor, a member of the sovereign’s Pnvy 
Council, and Idierefore presumed to be a man of -wisdom and 
duoretion 

1 30 even house-dog, even m the ways of the old house-dog, 
who shows m his behaviour the affectionate treatment to whiw 
he has been used 

1 31 pad, horse ndden on a pad, or stuffed saddle So we 
speak of a ' pad’ elephant as opposed to one carrymg a hwada 

P 54 , 1 10 tempered, mixed 

1 12 humanlly, kindness of manner engages, bmds with 
affection. 

1 13 u pleasant them, makes jokes m a pleasant way at 
their expense 

1 14 Ihimly, household 

I 17 concern, anxiety Cp p 15, 1 23 

II 26, 7 in the nature of a Chaplain, as a sort of domestic 
pnest In those days gentlemra of means, especially those 
livmg m the country, generally had a pin ate chaplam attached 
to the household 

1 35 extravagance, wildness, exuberance 

P 55, 1 1 cast, see note on p 17, 1 18 

1 8 Insulted Greek, humiliated by a display of leammg 
which his own education had neglected 

1 11 aspect, personal appearance 

1 12 haCkgammon, a game played -with moveable pieces, as 
m draughts, upon a board marked with ‘pomts’ or divisions, the 
moves of the pieces being regulal^d by the numbeis thiown by a 
pair of dice, and the object oemg with each player to move his 
pieces from his own 'table,* or division of the board, to that of 
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his opponent and then to be the first to get them off the board 
altogether, a result m the mam dne to luck m throwmg the dice, 
though considerable skill is required m movmg the pieces l^e 
mme, though still played, is not so much m vogue as m Addison’s 
day , the ongm of the word is uncertam 

1 18 be shall find, the diall indicates detennmation, not mere 
futurity 

1 31 pronounce, deliver 

1 32 digfested, arranged 

F 56 , L 1 preached, ivas to preach, t e whose sermon was to 
be read 

I 2 the Bishop of St Asaph, at that tune Dr William Fleet- 
wood 

II 3-6 South, TiUotson, Saunderson, Barrow, Calamy, all 
famous divmes of the penod 

I 18 endeavour after, aim at 

II 18, 9 a handsome elocution, an aneeable mannar of de- 
hveiy, due to the words bemgcl^rly and accuratdy pronounced, 
the sentences well marked, the emphasis placed where it should 
be, etc 

1 20 proper to enforce, smted to impress, ci« Wlstpd to lay 
due stress upon 

L 22 edifying, instructive , ongmally used m the literal amuft 
of ‘buildmg up’ , now confined to figurative buildmg up 


CHARACTEB OP WILL WIMBLE No 108 

1 27 Mr 'William WimUe, “A Yorkshire gentleman, whose 
name uas Mr Thomas Morecraft” (Ferguson) 

1 28 with his service, with an expression of his good-will, 
with his compliments, as we now say 

P 57 i 1 4 a Jack, a pike, a nver fish of a leiy loracious char- 
acter and one affording considerable spoit to the fisherman, in 
some parts of the countiy the name * jack ’ is used only of 3 oung 

1 8 the howling green, m former days the game of bowls was 
a very fa>ounte pastime, and few country seats weie witliout 
their bow Img gi een , nowadays these greens are rarely to be seen 
except in the bellows’ Gaidens at the Unn eraities 

1111,2 I have not past, t e have been constantly on horseback 

foi the last six days, riding about the country round Eton College 

i 13 hugely, with the Keenest appetite, a word that in a 
fignratn e sense seems to be grow ing obsolete 
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I 26 a May fly, an artificial fly made m imitation of a fly so 
called which trout take greedily m that month 

II 26, 7 to a miraOle, with eictraordinary skill m imitatmg 
the real fly 

1 27 angle-rods, fishmg rods, ongmally the word 'angle* 
was used of the rod u ith ite Ime, as e <7 A U 11 5 10, “ Give me 
mme aiujle, we’ll to the nver” Nowadays 'anelmg,’ te 
bottom fishmg, fishmg with a bait that is allowed to fall to the 
bottom, IS contrasted with fly-fishmg, m which the bait is thrown 
upon the surface of the water and drawn along to tempt the fish 
by imitatmg the course of the natural fly 

1 28 offldouB, ready to do a kmdness , at present the word is 
always used m a trad, sense of over-eagerness to meddle in any 
matter 

1 29 upon flsmlly, m consequence of his belonging to a good 
family, bemg well bom 

1 31 a tulip root, m Addison’s d^, owmgto the mtroduction 
of Dutch fashions by William the Twd, Frmce of Orange, and 
his followers, tulip growmg was more cared for than at present 
Here this carrying of a tuliproot is merely an mstance of the 
small civilities m which Will Wimble delighted 

1 32 exdiajigeB, arranges the exchange between, etc 

I 36 a setting dog, a 'setter,’ as we nonv call a spaniel tramed 
to sit as boon as it marks down the gome whnm the sports- 
men are beatmg for; other spaniels are called ‘pomters,’ as 
bemg foamed to 'pomf by liftmg up the paw when commg near 
the game, and others 'retrievers "from their retnevmg, brmgmg 
back, the mme when brought down by the gun made, tramed , 
a technical term still m use. 

F 58 11 of his own kmtidng, which he had kmtted himself 

II 3, 4 how they wear, whether they were weormg well or are 
nearly worn out, they, because his modesty does not like to 
mention the name of the article 

1 5. humours, fanciful ways 

1 7 mahe up to ns, approach us 

1 15 shuttle-cooks, pieces of cork stuck round the edm with 
small feathers and bandied backwards and forwards by a kmd of 
raquet m the game of battle-dore and shuttle-cock, a game still 
played by chiMren and sometimes by grown up people, more 
commonly in doors on a rainy day 

I 19 sprung, disturbed and caused to fly out from its place of 
concealment m the grass or underwood 

II 21, 2 the game that I look for, the game I try to hunt 
down, the objects of my search. 
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I 30 in a most snmptaons maimer, Addison proliably refers 
to the feund Tvluch it is customary to decK a pike when 
served at table 

II 31, 2 played mth it, a fish is said to be ‘played with,* or 
nowadays ‘played,’ when the Ime is loosened so as to allow it 
fiee play m the water, then tightened to bring it up towards the 
bank, the operation bemg repeated tune after tune until the fish 
IS completely tired out and can be landed foiled, baffled its 
attempts to get off the hook or break the Ime 

1 33 all the first course, all the tune we were eating the first 
course, the dinner is divided mto several courses, ordinarily 
^ree or four, consistmg of vanous kmds of food, but sometimes 
prolonged to as many as seven or more 

1 31 ftumlshed conversation, WiU Wimble disconrsmg all the 
time upon his experiences m shootmg wild fowL 

1 36 the qiiail-pipe, apipe orreed used m lunng quail, it is 
thus describe by Bate, quoted in Nares’s Qlosmsry^ “A qvade 
pipt or coK IS a small whistle, and there is over the top of it 
some wnthed wyer [t e twisted wire], which must be wrought 
over with leather , hold the whistle m your left hand, ond the 
top of the leather betweene the fore finger and top of the thumbe 
of your nght hand, and by puUmg straight the said leather, and 
letting it slacke nunbly, it sound like the cry of a quaile ” 

F 59 , U 8, 9 might have esteem, might have raised him to 
a position m which he would have gained the esteem of his 
feuowmen 

I 14 had rather see, would prefer to see 

II 14, 5 like gentlemen, retauung the position of a gentleman 

1 16 quall^, bmth and breedmg humour, capnce, fanciful 
notions Cp p 68, L 5 

1 17 happiness, good fortune, fortunate custom 

1 19 any liberal profession, such as divinity, law, physic 

L 22 launched, a metaphor from sendmg a vessel mto the 
u ater from the slips on which it rests while m the building dock 

1 28 inQtroper, unsuited m his qoahfications 

1 29 turned, formed, adapted 


RURAL MAKNERS No 119 

P 6o, ItS ]ty manners morals, Addison probably sajs this 
because the Latin laorat includes both manners and morals 

1 12 article, particular, inattei , lilerallj a little joint {of the 
bodjj 

M 
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1 13. oUlging deferences, amiable civilitieB, courtesies 

I 15 brouglit up, introduced 

II 18, 9 mutual complaisance, mterchange of endeavours to 
please conversation, social mWcourse 

I 21 modish, fashionable, in accordance with the mode, or 
fashion, of the time ; cp below, p 61, 1 34 

II 24, 5 to retrench Its superflultieB, to cut down its useless 
formahties 

1 . 26 carnage, manner of bearmg oneself, deportment 

I 29 Bit more loose, a figure from clothmg , cp Macb i 3, 
144-6, “ New honours come upon bun. Like our strange garments 
cleave not to their mould But with the aid of use ” 

II 29, 30 an agreeable n^Ugence, a pleasant informality, ne- 
glect of ceremony 

F 6i 1 3 fetched themselves up, brought themselves up to 
the level of 

I 4 hut them, than the town has discarded those fashions 

II 4, 5 the first stage of nature, the manners natural before 
civilization had made any way m the world 

1 8 his excess of good-breeding, the superabundance of pohte 
formalities which he uses 

1 10 more to do, more fuss , to do m this phrase is used as a 
quasi substantive, as is ado, which is properly an mfinitive verb 
=at do 

I 17 could adjust the ceremonial, could settle m what order 
of precedence the guests were to be ranged at ta^le 

II 19,20 pick guests, choose out hiB guests from those among 
whom they were seated 

11 24, 5 Though morning, sc and must therefore be very 
hungry 

1 26 served, helped to food 

1 30 sure, evidently 

1 34 mode, fashion See p 9, 1 30 

F 62 , 1 11 polished In France, a tour on the contment and 
more especially in France was m those days looked upon as 
indispensable for perfectmg the manners of all young men of 
position 

1 12 uncivilized, boorish, impohte 

I 14 This Infamous good-breeding, this behaviour now 
accounted a mark of good-breedmg, but m reality disgraceful 

II IS, 9 If the country lurCh, if the country gentlemen 
adopt it, they will soon find that it i" given up by the town and 
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they \nU be left all alone m poaaeasion of this nnen^ lable distinc- 
tion The phrase to ‘leave in the lurch’ ttos derived from its 
use in an old ^me called ‘ limh * “ The game,” says Skeat, “ is 
mentioned in Cot^ave ~ F lourcht, ‘ the game call^ Lnrche, or, 
a Lurch m game , tl demmra lourchst he was left in the lurch* 
He also gives ‘ Ourche, the came at tables called lurch ’ This 
suggests that lourclie sl^ds ror Vourche, the imtial I beme merely 
the dedmte article A lurch is a term especially used i^en one 
person gains every pomt before another makes one , hence a 
plausible denvation may be obtamed by supposing that ourche 
meant the pool in whi^ the stakes were put The lover’s stakes 
lemamed tn the lurch, or he was left tn the lurch, when he did 
not gam a smgle piece from the pool, whudi all went to others 
If this be so, me sense of ourche is easily obtamed , it meant the 
' pool,’ t e the vase or jar mto which the stakes were cast The 
etymology is then obvious, viz , from Lat urceus, a pitcher, vase 
But this IS a guess ” 

1 20 come too late, it havmg been abandoned by those whom 
they fancy they are unitatmg 

1 25 turns upon has to do with, is concerned with 

1 30 height of their head-dresses, see Essay No 98 

1 31 upon oironit, gomg the circuit with the judges The 
country for the admmis&ation of justice is divided mto certain 
circmts to be made penodically by the judges when holdmg 
assizes 


SIR ROGER AT THE ASSIZES No 122 

F 63, 1 7 thoseapprohattons, that self-approval, we scarcely 
use the word in the plural now 

1 15 the returns of affection, evidences of affection paid m 
return 

1 19 He would needs, he was determmed, had made up his 
mmd The phrase impbes the idea that the act was one whidi 
he made necessary to himself though there was really no obliga- 
tion upon him , needs, the old genitive used advmbially 

1 21 plain men, unpretendmg countiymen, as opposed to the 
fine gentlemen of the town ild, a form of the past tense 110 
longer lu use 

1 26 he is just game act, this refers to the old game laws 
by uhich persons were not allowed to obtam a license unless 
duly quahlicd by bii th or estate Tlie ordinniy qualification a as 
owneiship of lands of tlio minimum ycaily value of £ 100 , and Su 
Rogei has just spoken of the peison in question as being “ a yeo- 
man of about a liiiiidied pounds a year ^ 
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P 64, 1 2 shoots flying, kills liis birds while on the wing, not 
while sitting on the ground or on a tree, which would be a most 
unsportsman-like act 

1 3 petty-Juiy, the jury whidh sits m court to give a verdict 
on the cases tiied, as opposed to the grand jury whicli decides 
before tnal whether a tiue bill has been found against the 
accused and whether they shall be sent for trial 01 not 

I 5 tahiiigr the law body, going to law with everybody on 
the slightest provocation The name “ Toucliy” mdicates his 
toucliiness, his readmess to take offence at anythmg one, a 
single person 

II 6 , 7 quarter-sessions, see note, p 6 , 1 29 

1 8 the widow, see p 6, 1 7 

I 13 cast cast, has won and lost so many law-suits 

II 14, 5 the old tree, gomg to the assizes to fight out his 
old suit m which a willow ^ee is the bone of contention 

U 25, 6 upon trot, as he was ndmg at full tiot , round, 
often used, as here, merely with an intensive foice , so we say, 

' a round rebuke,’ ’ a good round sum,’ etc , the idea of thorougli- ^ 
ness bemg due to the completeness of a circle 

1 32 The court was sat, the couit had assembled, the various 
officers havmg taken their seats The diffeience between ’was’ 
and ’had’ m such sentences is that the former mdicates a stete, 
the latter the activity necessary to cause that state 

I 35'P 65 , 1 1 who, for his reputation circuit, m order to 
mamtain his reputation as a man of importance and credit with 
the Judge, made a pomt of whispermg m his ear os if he had 
somethmg of importance to communicate, though in reality his 
remark was mermy about the weather 

II 12, 3 was up, was on his legs and about to speak 

1 13 was so little purpose, had so little m it that was per- 
tment to the matter m hand 

1 16 to give eye, to make him appecu: to me as a man of 
importance 

1 22 his courage, that, the courage of him who, etc 

L 32 sign post, here tlie sign was Sir Roger’s head 

P 66 , 1 1 made him, we should now say ’ paid liun ’ 

16 be at the charge of It, bear the expense of its bemg 
altered 

1. S aggravation, t e makmg the features larger and fiercei 

1 9 the Saracen’s Head, this sign, a very coimnon one, was a 
relic from the Giusades, and may still be seen, as in tiie Lamb 
and Saiacen’s Head m WestminsteTt 
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I 16 discovenng, showing 

II 16, 7 upon llaco, when this monstrouB face was displayed 
before us 

I 23 coiijuxing, earnestly desiring , literally solemnly implor* 
from lAt coi^urare, to sweai together, to combme by oath 

II 24, 5 composed my countenance, put on a serious look 

126 Thatmutih sides, witti^rroroducing Sir Rogei’s own 
words when demdmg betwemi Wifl. Wimble and Tom Touchy 


DIFFERENCE OF TEMPERS IN THE SEXES No 128 

P 67 , 1 10 Mas, mchnation , the term is taken from the game 
of bowls, in which the * bias’ is a weight inserted m the bowl to 
make it take an mdirect path when bowled 

1 11 draw too muoih, incline them too much in this direction 
or the other 

1 15 savage philosophy, rough affectation of gravity and 
philosophical temperament 

1 16 a thoughtless gallantry, on empty-headed levity and 
freedom of manner 

1 24 tempered, mixed, blended 

1 25 wants, lacks 

I 31 covering her eggs, sittmg upon her eggs to hatch them 

P 68 , 1 13 common, belonging to both 

II 14, 5 as il reciprocal, as though each at times had not 
to act the part more properly belongmg to the other 

1 25 carries them, wins the day, pre\ ails with them, capti- 
vates their fancy 

1 28 flutter, boisterous mirth 

1 31 self love ^bc lo\c of hciself turned upon an 

object rcscmblmg her m chaiactei 

P 69 , 1 1 the sex, the fair sex, women, a complimentary 
way of ^eakmg of them 

1 2 Joins them, sc m marriage their own thoughts, the 
thoughts of the husbands 

I 4 inflame, fan them into farther blazes, more cxtravairant 

outbuists ® 

II 15, 6 accomplish themselves, perfect themselves 
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1 16 Bublune peifections, said ironically 

1 18 her gallant, the adimrer who was always paying court 
to hei 

I 20 Faustina, daughter of Faustina, the pioflieate wife of 
Antoninus Pius, and herself of an equally abandoned diaracter , 
slie was married to M Aurdius m a d 145 and died m Syiia 
m 175 lively, apt, pertment 

II 21, 2 Marcus Aurelius, Boman Empeioi, a d 161-180, 
commonly called ' the pliilosopher,’ lenowned foi his victoiies 
ovei the Germans, in consequence of which he assumed the title 
of Germamcus, and still more foi his devotion to philosophy and 
literature 

1 23, 24 prettier gentleman, finer fellow 

1 25 Gommodus, L Aurelius, son of Mai cub Aurelius and 
Emperor 180-P)2 Notwithstandmg the great care which his 
father had bestowed upon his education, he turned out one of the 
most sanguinary and ucentious tyiante that ever disgraced a 
throne In the combats m the arena m which he took part, he 
made sure of an easy victory by allowing his opponent no more 
dangerous a weapon than a foil of lead 

1 29 the fighting of prizes, the contending for piizes m gladia- 
torial combats, in which he sought to wm popular applause 

1 36 hankering after, eagerly longmg for 

P 70, 1 2 over-run with affectation, wholly given up to 
assummg graces that do not naturally belong to W 

1 4 your, used colloquially, but put mto hei mouth with a 
sarcastic emphasis Those summer days of which you people 
talk so mudi but which to me are so tedious 

1 5 purling, runnmg with a gentle murmur 

1 8 essenced fops, scented dandies taudry courtiers, men of 
fashion decked out m gaudy finery , taudry, 01 ‘ tawdry,’ is a 
corruption of St Awdry, which agaui is a coiruption of St 
Etheldnda , and tawdry goods were such as weie sold at St 
Awdry’s fair, held on St Awcby’s day, Octobei 17th 

1 13 a down, a boor, an uneducated, ill-mannered fellow 

1 15, 14 no hotter he, scarcely to be regarded as a woman 
of virtue 

1 15 Aristus and Aspasia, merely fanciful names mven to 
imaginary persons , Anstus is the Gk dpioros, best, noblest, and 
Aspasia was the name of the accomplished mistress of Pendes 

1 23 complacency, good humour 
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SIB ROGER AND THE GIPSIES No 130 


P 71 , 1 1 gipsies, or moie properly 'g^sies/ a nomad lacp 
whose oiigmal home was m India, thoneh^e earlier suppositum 
was that wey were ^^tians, whence we word, which is merely 
a connption of the ME Egypcten, an Egyptian 


1 2 exert peace, exercise the powers which as justice of the 


11 3, 4 his cleric without whose advice he did not like to act 
The clerk of a justice of the peace bemg teamed to the law was, 
bke the clerk to the magistrates m the present day, the peison 
on whose advice his superior acted m all eases m which a legal 
difficulty presented itself 

II 5 , 6 fsailng it, ac by the depredations of their fellow 
gypsies m case any legal steps should be token against them 

1 10 to have It, to find it out and carry it off 

III ton to one , « e long odds 

I 15 so agog, m a state of such eagerness ** Oog aigiHfieg 
eagerness, desire, and is so used by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘you have put me mto such a gog ot gomg, I would not stay for 
aU the world* , Wtt Wtthmt Jubney, ml To ‘set agog* is to 
put m eagerness, to make one eager or anxious to do a thmg * 
(Skeat, Biy Diet ) 


I 18 erosBes their hands, with a 
becomes their property 


piece of silver which thereby 


IL 23, 6 Sweethearts upon, t e by promismg lovers to the 
men and maidens thq^ lure money out 01 them 

I 28 Jades, properly tired horses, then apphed contemptuously 
to women , here used m a good>humoured way duto, properly 
slovenly women, but here again used m a good-humonrea way 

1 34 communicated them, held out our hands for them to 
examme A Cassandra, a prophetess , Caiaandra was a dau^ter 
of Pnam and Hecuba on wnom Apollo confeiTed the gift of 
prophecy 

1 33 crew, company, gang , generally, except of the crew of a 
lessel, used, as here, m a contmnntuous sense my lines, the 
lines runiung across the pahn of the oand 

1 36 in a comer, where I could liave her to myself 

F 72 . 1 3 exposing his palm, holding out his hand with the 
palm of it turned upwards , 6 k iraXdpi) “ The sense of ‘ fla^ 
hand* is the moic onginal, the tiee bemg named from its flat 
spreadmg leaves w hich^ai some resemblance to the hand spread 
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out Yot it 18 remarkable that the woid was first known in 
England in the sense of palm-tree ” (Skeat, Ely Diet ) 

1 7 line of life, this line, whicli is supposed to indicate the 
length and charactei of the life of a person, runs in a curve 
from the ball of the forefinger across the whole palm or 'table’ 
of the hand 

1 8 an idle baggage, a silly * piece of goods,’ as we also say, a 
hussy , but used good-liumouredly 

1 17 roguish leer, wicked smile 

1 18 for nothing, ivithout its indicatmg a fasematmg character 

I 19 uncouth, odd, strange The literal sense is ‘unknown,’ 
from A S un-, not, and cufi, known, past participle of ctmnan, to 
know gibberish, nonsensical talk, formed from ‘gibber,’ to 
gabble 

II 19, 20 like orade, like the ambiguous terms in which an 
oracle was delivered 

1 26 Jocund, merry, m high spirits 

1 29 palmistry, the so-called science of readmg the destmy of 
a man from the lines m the palm of his hand, but here meanmg 
sleight of hand 

1 30 venmn, properly such msects as lice, fleas, etc , en 
gendered by dirt, and thence used of any obnoxious creature 

P 73, 1 2 Treksdiuyt, from Du tnUm, to draw, and sohiytf 
boat , the Dutch sdivyta still biing eels from Holland up the 
Thames to London 

1 3, 4 putting off, startmg from the wharf 

1 11 speak readily m, we now omit the preposition 

1 18 gave him for drowned, assumed that he had been 
drowned , we should now say, ' gave him up for drowned ’ 

1 21 laying together, comparmg 

1 32 our linguist, the boy who was so skilled m vanous 
languages 

F 74 , 1 2 with great reputaldon, expiessmg the result of his 
bemg so employed 


THE VISION OF MIRZA No 159 

1 19 of the moon, of the lunar montli 

I 22 Bagdat, moie properly B&gJiMd, one of the pimcipal 
cities of Asiatic Turkey, fonneily the residence of the llhalifs 

II 24, 6 airing myself, takmg the air 
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I 29 balnt, dress 

? 75, 1 2 wouglit, worked up 

II 8 , 9 Uy heart raptures, my heart seemed to be dissolved 
in ecstesies to which it could not give utterance 

1 11 a genius, a genie, a spirit 

I 15 taste, to appreciate duly 

II 22, 3 fanulianzed Imagination, made him appear to me 
hke one from whom I need not stand aloof as sometnmg super' 
natural 

P 76, 1 8 aeveral broken arches, which mdicated that the 
length of the bridge had once be^ much greater , ** 1 he days of 
our years are threescore years and ten, and if by leason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their stren^h labour and 
sorrow , for it is soon cut off, and we fiy away,” PsdlmSf xc 10 
the bridges m Tennyson’s Gareth arid LynAUe^ 11 903, 1098 

U 10, 1 consisted arChes, t e that men before the Flood 
lived to a thousand years 

11 16-8 dropping it, 1 e dymg prematurely from accidents, 
etc 

I 19 trap doors, secret causes of death 

II 22 , 3 at the entrance of tiie bndge, m infancy 

I 24 the cloud, m which eternity was veiled , for eternity as 
a state of pre exutence, cp Wordsworth, Ode on rnttmattone q/* 
Immortcdity, etc , 58-^, '*Oar birth u but a sle^ and a 
foigettmg , The Soul that rises with os, our life’s Star, Hath had 
elsewhere its settmg And cometh from afar , Not m entire forrot- 
fulness And not in utter nakedness But traihng clouds of gmry 
do we come From God, who is our home ” 

I 25 thumer, less numerotu ” 

II 28, 8 that oontmued ardhes, t e wearily dragged out 
their existence to extreme old age 

F 77 , 1 3 baubles, the fleetmg joys of earth 

11 6'10 1 observed them, t e saw men incilmg to wai and 
bloodshed, scmutais, curved sw'oids , probablj a coiiuptiou of 
the Persian «Aain«Air, a sword, literally * the hon’s claw’ , to lie 
in their way, to be in their direct path 

1 11 indulge myseU, occupy myself longer than was well for 
me, morbidly dwell upon the subject 

I 1 7 harpies, literally the Robbers or Spoilers , m later Greek 
literature represented as hideous birds wntfi the heads of m aidens 
and long claw s, sent by the gods to torment the blind Phmeus, and 
cairymg off or defilmg every meal set before hun cormorants, 
sea crow s, \ oracious guUs 
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1 18 little winged boys, emblematical of loves and desures, 
C iipid bemg represented as winged 

1 19 tbe nuddle arcbes, i e middle age 

1 22 fetched, dew, se from my lungs 

I 25 quit, cease to occupy mys^ with 

I 35 adamant, bterally that which cannot be conquered, hence 
frequently used as a 83 iionym for a hard precious stone, the 
diamond, uhich is a doublet of adamant 

F 78 , 1 12 seats, habitabons 

II 26, 7 every island inhabitants, probablv an allusion to 
Christ’s uords (/oAr, xiv 2), “In my Fathers house are many 
mansions ’ , many not m number only, but m variety, and 
adapted to the characteristics of individual souls 

11 33*6 the secrets adamant, the secrets of the final habita- 
tion of the wicked 


ON THE AVHIMS OF LOTTERY-ADVENTUEEKS 

No 191 


P 79 , L 9 schoolmen, the disputants of the logical and meta 
physical schools of the middle ages in Europe, who thought all 
knowledge was to be obtamed by pursumg the Aristotehc methods 
of throwmg eveiythmg mto syUogisms 


1 24 such mce circumstances, circumstances of such a per- 
plevmg character, requirmg such dehcate discrimination 

1 25 violate his neutrality, show parWify, mdination to one 
rather than the other 


1 28 has a mmd to, is indmed to 

F 80 , II 2, 3 stand competition, are m a position of rivalry 
in n hich none have any advantage over others 

I 10 because Lord, because it is the number of the present 
yeai, A n 

II 10, 11 a tacker 134, “In the year 1704 a bill was brought 
mto the House of Commons against occasional conformity, and 
m order to make it pass through the House of Lords, it was pro- 
posed to tack it to a money-bm This occasioned warm debates, 
and at length it was put to the vote , when 134 were for tacking 
but a large majority bemg a^mst it, the motion was overruled, 
and the biU miscarried” (Ferguson) 

L 12 dissenter, one who dissents from the doctrmes and form 
of w orslup of the Church of England Such are the Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, Moravians, etc , etc. 
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1115,6 1}ecau8e beast, Let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the beast for it is the number of a man , 
his number is six hundred three-score and six,” SeidtUunu, xm 
18 The dissenter is " a great enemy to popeiy ” (1 13), and by 
bigots “ ihe beast*' was identified with the Pope 
11 18, 9 to find number, to choose a number that r^resents 
them oum age 

11 20, 1 a pretty exphers, the figures of which by their 
position seem symmetrical, or perhaps only figures that happen 
to look pleasmg to the eye when written down 

I 23 lot, fancies he has the best chance of drawing 

the first prize 

II 24, 5 the Golden Number, here golden is used in a double 
sense, (1) with a reference to the * Golden Kumber* of the Prayer 
Book used in calculating the date on which Easter-day falls, (2) 
with a reference to the sense of * golden ’ as precious 

1 28 win be exerting, cannot refram from exertmg 

I 30 acted, actuated , frequently m this sense m former 
tunes, cp Tht Spuiaior^ No 2»7, “ If I shall be told that 1 am 
axled by prejudice, I am sure it is an honest prejudice , Pope, 
l^eay on i/on, u 59, S^-love, the spnng of motion, axis the 
soul ” So, conversely, Massinger, The Roman Actor, iv 2 28, 
used “actuate” for “act,” “Or ocitiote what you command to me ” 

U 34, 5 Dtseurs de bonne Avanture, tellers of good luck 
publish their bills, set up then notices, advertuemenli 

II 35, 6 turned advantage, made profit out of our lotteries 

P 8i, 1 1 a caster figures, a calculator of what figures 
would be lucky , an astrological phrase 

I 3 Post Boy, another of the newspapers of the day 

II 8, 9 Bible Crowns, the ‘sign* of the tavern Such 
' signs’ stiU are used m the cose of 'tovems, inns, and in former 
days were also hung over private houses, their places bemg now 
taken by numbers on the doors 

1 11 coffee-house theorists, fiequenters of coffee-houses who 
arc ever propounding and discussing some theory or other con- 
verBation,*manner of life, conduct 

1 12 canvassed, exammed, discussed , literally sifted through 
canvas 

I 14 powers, values when combined, though Addison is per- 
haps using the term vaguely 

II 1 j, 6 extracted root, of course said jestmgly, there bemg 
neither squaic or cube root of the number 

1 25 rally, banter, teaze , meitly another form of to ' rail * 
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I 30 of It, we should now say * o» it ’ 

II 31, 2 strong, vi\id that 1 have lot, ac m his imagina- 
tion , possessed, taken possession of 

1 34 set up an equipage, bought a carnage and horses 

P 82 , 1 11 extravagance, wildness of imagination, though 
uith a refeience to the literal extravagance of which Gosshng 
had been guilty 

I 12 expensive, addicted to spendmg money 

II 13,4 live up possessions, regulate our eiqiendituie not by 
uhat ue actually possess, but by what we expect some day to 
become possessed of , spend up to the limits of our expectations, 
not those of our mcome make a figure, indulge in a ^play 

1 16 disburse, here used to mean ' re-imburse * 

1 17 place, appomtment, office reversion, property to which 
we may be heirs on the death of somebody 

1 19 break, become bankrupt 

1 23 contingent, dependent upon some event which may or 
may not come to pass 

1 24 occasions romantic generosity, leads us to mdulge m a 
geneiosity of an extravagant character , from the Fren^ ' ro- 
mances,’ tales of a fantastic nature, we get the word ’ romantic’ 
m the sense of high-flown, extravagant dbimencal, see note, 
p 23, 1 7 

126 live above cmcumstanceB, spend more than his income 

1130,3 It should be possess, cp Bacon, Q/’^a^nce, 

" Ordmaiy E\pence ouglit to be hinited by a man’s estate , and 
governed with such regard as it be withm his compass ” 


THE TRUNK-MAKER AT THE PLAY No 235 

P 83, 1 4 province, sphere, scope of action 

1 9 numerous, crowded 

1 I,*) wainscot, boarding, railmg m front , Skeat, who derives 
the woid from ’ warn,’ t e waggon, and ' shot,’ says, *' The oiiginal 
sense would appear to be wood used for a boaid or partition in a 
coach or waggon, which seems to have been selected of the best 
quahty, hence it came to mean boards for pand-work, and 
^ly, panelling for walls” 

1 16 Trunk-msker, maker of leather-covered boxes to contam 
clothes, etc , especially when carried on a journey 

1 25 the rather, all the more because , the, ablative of the 
demonstrative pronoun, that 
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1 26 thaa ordinary, than he ordinarily is 

1 28 uttexlnir bimBelf, giving expression to his feelings 

1 29 transported, earned out of hunself, excited beyond 
restraint 

1 30 play-house thunderer, the man employed at the theatre 
to mutate the sound of thunder in a storm by rollmg weights 
across an iron ceilmg stretched above the stage 

P 84 , 11 6 , 7 a huge oaiken plant, a huge stick formed of a 
young oak plant, or a branch from an oak tree 

I 10 lays It upon, strikes with it next, nearest 

II 10, 1 stands in his way, is withm reach 

11 11, 2 composes postnre, resumes his former posture of 
earnest attention 

1 15 except against It, find &ult with it, take excqttion to it ^ 

1 16 shining, bright 

1 21 the dap, applause given by clappmg the hands which 
the sentiment deserves 

1 23 ratifies it, seals it with his approval 

1 26 pay his attendance, attend, be present 

1 29 laid about him, sc with his oaken plant, vigoronsly used 
his stick 


1 33 this season, the fashionable period of the year m Lon- 
don , plies, sc his vocation, exercises ms function 


1 34 Nicohnl, a famous Italian actor and smger of the tune 

1 36 upon Sogget, m applaudmg Do^et , ** Thomas Dogget, 
an excellent comic actor, who was lor many years lomt-manager 
with Wilkes and Colley Cibber” (Pergnson) 

P 85 , 1 3 obstreperous, displayed m so i lolent a fashion , 
literally clamorous, from Lat ob, against, near, and sfryKre, to 
make a noise, rattle, roar 

1 7 sounding, reverberating 

1 9 kettle-drum, a drum resembbng a kettle m shape , cp 
aaml 1 4 11 

1 13 director, conductor, as we should now sa} 

1 15 raise my simile, use a more dignified simile 
I 16 Virgil’s wind, AElolus , see note, p 14, 16, the passage 

referred to 18 85 »r . » r e 


1 20 saved, from bemg condemned by the audience 
1 25 come into it, join in it 

1. 27 bmtnnt fnlmen, literally a bolt of lightning strikmg 
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blindly, t e without any disciimination on whom it falls , heie, 
as Addison renders it, mere “ empty noise ” 

11 27, 8 when it has it, whmi the sound of the trunk-makers’ 
applause is not to be discovered in that of the geneial audience 

I 30 to be Interest, to exert himself m favour of 

II 33, 4 hits head, applauds at the nght moment , to * hit 
the nail on the head* being a proveib foi domg a thmg deftly, 
touching the important point in a discussion 

F 86, 11 2, 3 that stands applause, that is near enough for 
him to reach and to express his approval on 

1 5 pure, wholly 

1 9 the spring of his ann, the energetic use of lus arm, that 
nimbleness of action which a man has while still m his full vigom 

1 12 bamboos, as bemg light weapons and so suited to the 
any character of operas 

1 13 crab-tree cudgels, which should give forth a sharp sound 
suited to the vivacitv of comedy, cudgels made fiom Doughs 
of the crab-apple and of a more spimgy, elastic, character tW 
the solid “oaken plants’ to be used for the solemn busmess of 
tragedy 

1 14 to the end, with the object 

1 16 preferred, advanced 

1 19 Alt of Poetry, the Ars Poettca, oi Epistle to the Ptsos, by 
Qumtus Horatius Flaccus, the Homan poet, a metncal treatise on 
poetry wntten towards the dose of his bfe 

1 20 a due composition, a blendmg m proper proportions 


VARIOUS WAYS OF MANAGING A DEBATE No 239 

1 26 have obtained, have prevailed, been customary 

P 87 1 1 catechetical method, a system of question and 
answer, like a catechism 

1 2 upon, after, in succession 

1 4 up, we should now omit the word 

1 3 oat of mouth, by his own admissions 

1 5 the passes, the paths, outlets, for escape , literally the 
narrow passages between mountains 

1 6 at discretion, on any terms that the victoiious party may 
choose to grant 

1 8 syllogisms, a process in formal logic, consistmg of tlie 
major premiss, the mmor premiss included m the major, and 
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the conclusion drawn from the two, e g All men are mortal (the 
major premiss), I am a man (minor premiss), therefore I am 
moHnl (conclusion) 

1 13 by sap, hy undermmmg the defensive works , a metaphor 
from the siege of a fortress, etc 

1 16 laid out answers, stated m the form of, etc 

1 21 BasUinum, a pun upon the name Basil, as though the 
Argumenhim Btuitdtnum^ % e argument by beatmg, argument of 
the rod, had ongmally been mvented by one Basu 
1 26 polemical, controversial, literally warlike to discharge, 
as though they were firmg upon an enemy 

1 27 betake themselves, have recourse to, make use of 

1 29 their gainsayers, their opponents, those who disymted 
their reasonmgs , the prefix ^atn- is the A S gegn, against 

1 34 Scotists, followers of Duns Scotus, a Franciscan fnar, 
who with Thomas Aquinas, a Domuucan, founded the two great 
n^'al sects of scholastic philosophy which wrangled with each 
other for several centuries This philosi^hy, which had its nse 
m the nmth century and flounshed greatly in the eaily years 
of the thirteenth century (the age of Aquinas and Scotus), "was 
m its general pnnciple an alliance between faith and reason— an 
endeavour to arrange the orthodox system of the diurch, such as 
authoritv had made it, accordmg to the rules and methods of the 
Anstoteuan dialectics, and sometimes upon premises supphed by 
metaphysical reasomng” (Hallam, Ltt Hist i 12, 13) 

1 35 Smlgleslans, followers of Martm Smiglecius, a ingiptHu 
of repute in the earher years of the seventeenth century High- 
street, the mam street of Oxford 

1 36 gamsons, t e their college rooms , keeping up the 
metaphor m “ defile ” and “troop ” 

F 88, 1 3 letters, literature 

I 7 Hrasmus, the great German scholar and theologian, famous 
among other thmgs for his controversy with Luther, who first 
^sited England in 1497, and m 1510 was appomted Professor of 
Greek m the University of Cambridge 

him^ ^ sliovild nov say laid on him, or set upon 

II 14, 5 A certain grand monarch, Louis the Fourteenth of 
Prance, who was known as ** Le Grand Monarque ” 

S weapons, an allusion to the triumph of 

Mie allied English and Dutch forces under klarlhorough and 
Eugene at u hose hands the French sustamed defeat at Blenlieini 
Kamilhes, Malplaquct, etc ' 

11 13, 9 has to do with, has to meet m combat 
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11 19, 20 the old gentleman, Eavonniis, a philosopher and 
sophist in Hadrian’s reign 

1 21 one Emperors, Hadiian, emperor A n 117-138 

I 23 Tisihly, evidently 

II 24, 5 vho 18 legions, who can command the services of, 
etc A legion consisted of ten cohorts of foot soldiers and three 
hundred cavalry, makmg together between 4200 and GOOO men 

1 27 by poll, hy countmg the number of persons in favour of, 
and opposed to, an argument, poll, head, then a register of 
heads oi persons , also a place where votes ore taken 

1 29 according Hndibras, a satirical poem by Samuel Butlei, 
of which the hero is Hudibras, a Puritan knight, who goes 
about, like Don Quixote, redressing wrongs and putting up with 
beatmgs , the reference is to Pt u 1 297 

1 32, 3 the poor refugees, the Erench Protestants, who, after 
longsuffermgs m their own country, took refuge in England after 
the revocation by Louis in 1685 of the Edict of Nantes, an edict 
by which Henry the Eour& had allowed them freedom of 
worship 

1 34 an author, “The author quoted is And Ammonius The 
Spectator’s memory failed him m allying the remark, which 
was made m the reim of Henry VIU It was, however, much 
more applicable to that of Queen lidary” (Ferguson) 

P 89 , 1 2 a Sontes, a heap of syllogisms, the conclusion of 
one formmg the premiss of the next , from Gk wopE^o, to heap 
one thmg on another commonly faggots, here the * heaping 
up ’ IS not figurative but actual 

1 3 a hind of syllogism, a method of enforcmg an argument, 
of provmg a thmg 

1 5 disputed doubts, convmced by argument 

1 II engines, mgemous contrivances, such as whips, racks, 
etc 

1 12 games, the vessels, os m Italy, which convicts were con- 
deinned to row 

1 21 the mint, the place where money is corned , from Lat 
moneto, a sumame of Jwo, in whose temple at Rome money ^vos 
coined 

I 27 Philip of llacedon, to whom we owe the expression ‘ a 
bridge of gold,’ i e a way out of a difficulty secured by bnbery 

II 28, 30 He refuted UbertleB, t e by a free use of bnbeiy 
he jbtamed his purposes without usmg force 

11 33, 4 suddenly, bnefly art of caviUmg, method of argumg 
ay raismg empty objections to everythmg advanced as a reason. 
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LONDON CRIES No 261 

F 90 , 1 6 fiights, we now say 'frightens ’ Ones, used in 
advertising things for sale 

1 10 Bamage de la YiUe, the warbling of town birds Cot- 
grave gives “Bamage boughs, branches, branching, or any 
thing that belongs thereto , hence, the warbling of birds recorded, 
or learnt, as th^ sit on boughs ” 

1 13 leave of it, leave it as it stands without any comment 
1 17 out of all bUBiness, out of work , with no kmd of occu- 
pation 

1 17 tnm my head, give my attention to, engage m , the 
modem phrase is 'turn my Aanet to ’ 

1 18 raising, sc on behalf of Government 
1 20 a craoik, a crack-brained, or mad, person 

1 21 a projector, a word of sinister import m those days for 
the impostors who were always 'projectmg’ impossible schemes 
for fleecmg credulous persons , much the same as 'promoters* of 
companies in the present d^ They were vigorously satirized 
by the dramatists, as in Ben Jonson’s A Ichemut and Brome’s Court 
Beqqar Cp Higgen’s song in Fletcher’s Rtqqar^n Bush, m 1, 
“ Have ye any work for the saa-qdder ho ^ My horn goes to high, 
to low, to high, toloivi” 

1 26 London and Westminster, then separate cities 
1 27 Comptroller-general, supenntendent , an old spellmg of 
* controller,’ from 0 F confre-rdte, a duphcate register, used to 
lenfy the official or first roll, not connected with 'conipf 
= ‘count ’ 

F 91 , 11 4, 5 under disorder, under no control A fireeman, 
one who enjoys the freedom of the borough, is entitled to vote 111 
the election of representatives 

1 7 twanklng, beating so as to cause them to resound , in 
order to make known that he is ready to mend them , a weakened 
form of ' twang ’ 

U 7, 8 The watchman’s thump, of his staff as he walks his 
rounds 

I 9 Bow-gdder s horn, with which he advertises himself 

II 10, 1 the liherbes, the limits withm which certam immun- 
ities are enjoyed, or jurisdiction is exercised 

1 19 ela, the highest note m the musical scale , a term fre- 
quently used in the old dramatists for anything extreme , e g 
Middleton, Blurt, Mader Constalle, lu 3 81, “ it shall be ^our 
first and finest praise to smg the note of every new fashion at 
first sight, and, if jou can, to stretch that note idtove ela ” 

N 
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1 20 Beta edge, produces a ^tmg feeling, like that ot 
sometliing sour oi Imrsh to the teeth 

1 21 pitch, sc m the vocal scale 

I 24 gamut, the musical scale , from Yi the Gk letter gamma, 
used to maik the last of the sc\cn notes of the musical scale, and 
tlie Lat «/, the old name for the first note retailers, sellers by 
ictail as opposed to wholesale , from 0 F reiatl, a shred, paring, 
from ntailler, to shred, pare, 

1 32 card-matches, pieces of card’ dipped m sulphur and used 
for lighting caudles, fires, etc 

1 33 ' Much wool,* great promises with scanty performance , 
literally a great noise mime about wool for sale though the quan 
tity sm tnflmg 

1 34 musicians, used ironically 

1 36 splenetic, morose, sour-tempered , the spleen bemg re- 
garded as the seat of ill-temper os well as of other passions 

P 92 , 1 4, bought off, bribed to go away 

I 8 quidk time, used m a musical sense 

L 9 will not keep cold, loses all its value if kept till it is cold, 
if not circulated at once , a figure from meat which will not keep 
(t e remam wholesome) not eaten when fresh 

II 12, 3 Every motion French, hostilities with the French 
not yet being at end 

1 16 the spreading, the spreading the news of, etc 

1 18 mad, post bnngmg news , literally a bag for carrymg 
letters 

I 20 in turnip season, at the season of the year when the 
turnip crop is for sale 

II 21, 2 of cooling hands, of losmg their value if not sold at 
once, the turnip bemg a vegetable that will keep for months 

1 23 affect, are fond of usmg 

I 24 tuneable, tuneful, properly capable of producuig a tune, 
eg M K D.i, i 184, iv 1 129 cooper, basket-makei 

II 28, 9 if they have mend, a very common cry in former 
days \nth menders of all soils 

1 30 ditties, chants ; Lterally onythmg dictated for ivntmg, 
from Lat dtctatum,vg of dtetare, to dictate, more usually ap 
plied to songs of a plaintive character 

k 34 dill, the name of a garden herb 

1 36 above, for a longer period 

P 93, 1 8 colly-moUy-puff, " This little man was but just 
able to suppoit the basket of pastry winch he earned on lus 
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h6Ed| ftnd sung in ft veiy psculiar tons tho cant words whi(di 
passed into lus name, Colly-xdoUy-Puff ” (Eerguson) 

11 9, 10 wfta'h.ballB, cakes of cosmetic for washing the fftce 

1 11 Watt, riiort for * Waltar * 

1 13 fhis^ole generation, this whole breed, tnbe, of oners 
of their goods for sale 

1 14 IncommodioaB, annoying 

I lb of crying understood, of slumng their words together 
so that it IB mpoasible to nuke out what are the wares they sell 

II 17, 8 Whether singers, a sarcasm on the affectation of 
pubhc smgers who slurred over their words so that they could 
not be distinguished 

1 33 to overcome, by the supenor strength of their lungs 

F 94 , L 4 emcdtanent, profit, advantage , now used of gam m 
money or that whuk bnngs m money , from Lat eino2in, to work 
out, accomplish 

1 6 Crotchet, 1 1 whimsical , properly “ a term m music . a 
whim The sense of ' whm^ seems aeiived from that of * tune,’ 
or ‘ air,’ from the arrangement of crotchets composmg the air 
— F crocAef, ’asmall nooke also, a quaver m music’, Cot 
grave” (Skeat, Ely Dust ) 


DISSECTION OF A BEAU’S HEAD No 275 

1 8 hellehoie, a plant used by the ancients os a specific for 
many illnesses, especially for ma^ess 

1 9 virtuosos, men of taste, men skilled in the fine arts 

1 14 very fine glasses, microscopes 

L 20 composed, occasioned by bemg mixed together 

1 22 a beau, a fop, a dondv, one who pndes himself on his 
personal attractions , F heau, naudsome 

1 25 nicety, dehcate skiU 

I 29 F 95 , 1 1 wound up texture, wound up like a ball of 
thread oi twme, mto the resemblance of a bram 

II 2, 3 as Homer tells us, the ‘ ichor’ or ethereal juice that 
flows m the veins of gods, spoken of by Homer, /Ziod, v 340 

1 6 The pmeal gland, a gland m the bram, so called from its 
icsemhlance to a pme cone , once popularly imagmed to be the 
scat of the soul 

1 9 faces, facets, such as those cut upon the surface of a 
piceious stone, or those m the cje of the common fly, uhioh can- 
not be seen u ithout a magnifymg glass 
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11 10 , 2 Insomudi beauties, a reference to the egotistical 
vanity of the beau 

1 13 slndput, fore part of the head, m which the organs of 
intelhgence are supposed to be situated , the hteral sense of the 
word IS * half-head ’ 

1 17 billet-doux, much the same as ‘love-letters’, hterally 
‘sweet letters ’ 

1 18 pnOked dances, dances pncked down on a card in token 
of engagements with ladies for those dances , qi i/* (7 m 1 216, 
“ Wm you be pndLed m number of our £nends 

1 19 kmd of powder, snuff, then taken m large quantities 

1 21 right Spanish, genuine Spanish, snuff ongmally commg 
from the Spanish possessions m .Amenca 

I 28 a duct, small channel , cp Tennyson, The Two Voices, 
328, “ Before tiie httle ducts began To feed thy bones with lime, 
and ran Their course, till thou wert also man ’’ 

II 33, 4 One of them extended Instruments, t e at the end 
of one of these ducts was a bundle of sonnets and little musical 
mstmments with which the bram was occupied , the wntmg 
of sonnets and playmg upon musical instruments havmg been 
favounte occupations of the beau while alive 

P 96 , 1 3 galimatias, Gotgrave gives “Gabinatais, Jargon de 
Gal fftbbrtsh Fustian lomguage, Pedlers French ” 

1 5 The skins thiOk, t e mdicated the efi&ontery, unabashed 
impudence, of the owner 

III The OB cnbrlforme, the sieve-sha]^ bone of the nose, so 
called from bemg perforated like a Bieve,^t cnbrum, a sieve 

I 19 coSking his nose, tummg up his nose, sneermg 

II 19, 20 playing the rhinoceros, imitatmg the upturned snout 
of the rhmoceros, hence sneering, nasum rhnocerotis habere, 
Martial, 1 3 6 

1 22 muBCUli amatoni, the muscle scientifically known as the 
orbicidarts palpebi arum, the musde enablmg the eye to wink 

1 23 og^llng, hterally lookmg Bidewa 3 rs, then lookmg m an 
amorous manner 


1 24 the elevator, m scientific phraseology the 
sapenorts, the muscle by which ihe upper eyehd is raised 

1 34 had passed for a man, had been supposed to be a man 

S ) if r 1 2 58-61, “ Ner How say you oy the French lord, 
onsieur le Bon ^ Port God made him, and therefore let him 
pass for a man ” 


P 97 , 1 2 knot, cmde, cotene, band 
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14a partng'diovel, the large flat s^e used to pare turf, 
either for burning or for tuimg rardens, etc Markham’s 
Way to Get Wea^ 1631, says, '* With the panng shovel you 
shall first pare off all the upper surface of the ground ” In 
the South of Scotland, ‘where turf or surface dry peat is some- 
times used as fuel, thu is called a ‘ flauchter-spade ’ The edge is 
very sharp all round Cp Fortunes of FIxgdt yam 367 

II 6,6 tendering wlft, in plain language, makmg love to her, 
to * trader* m the sense of to offer is from the Lat tenderer to 
hold out , to ' tender * in the sense of to hold dear, from the Lat 
tener, trader, delicate 

1 8 apartments, divisions, cdls 
1 10 prepared, m a medical sense, for hemg kept as a specimen 

III 14, 5 vrexe already substance, sc and theiefore ivonld 
not require the mjections necessary for its preservation 

1 16 quicksilver, mercury , literally 'livety silver,* A S cwic, 
ahve, lively The allusion is of course to the mercurial, volatile, 
nature of the beau ‘when alive 

1 28 Enter upon, begm my desraiption of 


DISSECTION OF A COQUETTE'S HEART No 281 

F 98 , 1 1 bave ‘waived, have laid aside, passed by 

16 the minutes, the particulars jotted down, small notes 
made at the time to be elaborated afterwards 

I 17 UWe scars, of the wounds caused by the darts and 
arrows of Cupid, the god of love 

II 19-21 ttaough we could not substance, t e though, as far 

as we could discover, the coquette had never raffered^enouslv 
irom an attack of love ^ 

weatber, all the volatile properties 
of the alcohol or raercmy m the thermometer , the theWometor 
properly u^sures the variations of temperature, and weather 
hero must be taken in that sense 

P W»ll 1-4 rose house, te that the appearance of a -well, 
m'kfs cau»ed the e^uette's heart to he 

Swtele^V '“"“H-Iootang 

1 IJ extremely ^ppery, indicating a nature that neioi kent 

[rS ^r^romwT’ attempted tohohl 

«»««cn,.thepomt,»etn<™'»«d«,.a 
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1 29 agamst gravd, as a precaution a^nat the stone or 
gravel) diseases of the kidneys and the bladder, the stone being 
only the gravel in an exaggerated form 

P 102,11 1,2 1 could have wished sooner, because m that 

he would not have drunk it the virtues of it, its medicinal 
properties 

I 7 * the BidknesB, the plague of 1709 , the, the well-known sick- 
ness, the sickness par excMenctj cp “ I am alone (h^ viUam of 
the earth,” A G vr 6 , “ Where Uiey feared Gib deaths they have 
bom life away,” M V 1 181 Sometimes also prefixed to 
proper names to give emphasis 

II 7-10 of a sudden it, this bemg a ruse to get nd of the 
servant’s presence in order to go on with his stray about the 
widow ; taming short, breaking off and tummg suddenly 
hackney coatih, these coaches, we precursors of the modem 
‘cab,* first came mto use m the seventeenth century, public 
locomotion m London up to that time being chiefly by water; 
A ' ha(^ey ’ is a horse let out for hire, but the ongm of the word 
isuncertam 

I 17 Jointure, estate settled on a woman at her marriage to 
become hers at her husband’s death 

II 17,8 the whole country her, everybody in his neighbour- 
hood was anxious that he should marry her 

1 19 engaged, not m the common colloquial sense of affianced, 
but bound by affection to the lady referred to m Essay No 2 

1 31 a roll, tobacco then brang sold m that form 

1 32 their best Virginia, the plantations m Virgmia then, as 
now, producmg the best tobacco 

F 103 , 1 2 Sir Gloudesly Shovel, see account of the monumenl^ 
p 20, 11 25 e< seqq 

1 5 Dr Bushy, for fifty-five years head-master of Westmmster 
School , well known by the story of his havmg kept his cap on 
uhen Charles the Second visited the school, saymg that it would 
never do for the boys to tlunk any one superior to himself 

I 0 our historian, the verger, or official, uho conducted them 
o\er the Abbey and gave them the history of the vanous monu- 
ments, etc 

II 10 , 1 the lord head, most piobably referrmg to the 
monument to Sir Palmci Fairhome, in the south aism of the 
naie, uith an epitaph by Diyden in whicli he is described as 
draw ing Ins “ well fleshed su 01 d ” against the Moors He never 
cictiially cut ofl the King of Morocco’s head, but was for some 
years goicmoi of Thiigiers and often fought against his 
majesty In the Dtcttoiiary qf National Biography it is stated 
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that a Turk’s head was included m liis arms, and this ma^ 
account for Addison’s expression 

I 13 the statesman Cecil, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Secretary of 
State in the reign of Edward the Sixth, but more prommently 
known as Lord High Treasurer in that of Elizabeth 

II 13, 6 that martyr needle, the figure shown as this martyr 
^vas that of Elizabeth, daughter of John, Lord Bussell, second son 
of the second carl of that name onr interpreter, the ’historian’ 
of 1 9, ( e the verger 

I 22 coronation chairs, the eorher of these two choirs is that 
in which all the kings of England, smce Edward the IVrst, hove 
been crowned , the later one was made for the coronation of M&ty, 
ynie of WiUiam the Third 

II 23, 4 the stone them, this is the sacred stone, originally 
at Scone m Scotland, on which the Scotch kmge were crowned 
Edward the First, after defeatmg Baliol m 1296, brought it to 
England, and it was subsequenHy mserted in an oak chair, which 
has ever since been used for the sovereign’s coronation 

I 25 Jacob’s FlUow, the pillar erected by Jacob at Bethel, con- 
sistmg of the stone which he had used for a pillow on the night 
in which God appeared to him m a dream and foretold the future 
greatness of his race , see Oeneas, xxvm 10-22 

II 29, 30 pay his forfeit, for havmg seated himself in the coro- 
nation chair rufBed, put out, annoyed 

I 31 trepanned, ensnared, beguiled, trapped, from OF 
trapjmn, a snare or trap for animals The wora should be spelt 
Impanf but has been confused with trepan, a small cybndncal 
saw md m rcmovmg a piece of a fractured skull, from Gk 
Tpinr&v, to bore 

II 34, 5 it would go hard them, he would manage by some 
means or other to get a piece of the wood of one of the chairs 
to make a tobacco-stopper out of it , a tobacco-stopper, a piece 
of wood, ivory, metal, used for pressing down the tobacco m the 
bowl of a pipe 

1 36-P 104, 1 1 Edward the Third’s sword "Between the 
[coronation] chairs, leanmg against the screen, are preserved the 
state shield and sword of Edirard III , which were corned before 
him in France This is ’the monumental sword that conquered 
France,’ mentioned by Bryden it is 7 feet long and weighs 18 
lbs ” (Hdie, Walla in Loudon, 11 335) , pummel the nob at the 
end of the hilt, but here used foi the hilt itself 

1 7 touched for the Evil, heie agaui the Evil, like ’’ the sick- 
ness,” above, for tlie well-known evil, ‘the king’s evil,’ os it "wos 
othenvise called, the scrofula The belief in the sovereign’s 
power to cure this disease ^tes backward from the days of 
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Edtroxd the Oonfessor and continued even to the time of J ohnsm} 
who m 1712 was taken to be ‘touched’ by Qaera Anne Cp 
Jtfflcb IV 3 140-156, where the process is described 
11 8, 9 there was reign, there was matter of much mterest 
in the exetmg occurrences of that reign 
Lll oneofonr head SeeHare, TTaileoboatlroncZoB, u 328 
1 13 beaten silver, hammered »lver, sohd silver &8hioned by 
the hammer mto the shape of a head 
1 U Some ‘Whig, see note, p 28, U 9, 10 
1 18 of shining, of showmg to advant^e the mdustiy and 
intelhgence with which he had studied his Chromcle 
I 20 in imn, m his Ghiomcle 

1 31 Korfolk-biilldingB, in Soho Square, cp p 6, 1 6, where 
he is w»d to have a house in that Square 


SIB ROGER AT THE THEATRE No 335 

P 105, IL 6, 7 thenevtn^edy, TheDistreatMothrt aversion 
of Racme’s Afidromoquahy Ambrose Phihps (1671-1749), to the 
readmg of winch tilie Spectator had been tsiken by WiU Honey- 
comb as rdated in No 290 

1. 8 these twen^ years, for twenty years or more; used 
mdefimtely 

1. 9 the Committee, by Sir Robert Howard, brother-m-law of 
Diyden, pnnted m 1665 

1 15 at the end of the dicbonaiy, where in former days 
biographical notices of famous personages were given 

1 17 the Uohocks, bands of ruf^ms who infested the streets 
at mght, plundering men and insultmg women. Th^ took their 
name ir^ a tnhe of North-Amencan Indians 

L 19 lusty, vigorous, stalwart 

1 20 Fleet Street, so called from the nver Eleet which m 
former days ran through London openly, but now is covered over 
and disdiarges itsdf through the sewers 

I 21 msnded theur pace, meteased their speed put on, rngHa 
an effort by walkmg fal ter 

II 27 , 8 1 might have design, I might have given them as 
much trouble to catch me as a cle\ er fox gl^ es the huntsmen, if 
that uas uhat they mtendeA 

P 106 1 3 threw them out, baffled them m their efforts to 
mtch me , hounds when they lose the scent of the game are,said 
to be “ thrown out ” 
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1 4 donUed the comer, eluded them by getting round the 
coiner, as a fox or hare turns and t\n 8 ts to escape the hounds 

1 7 Captain Sentry, see p S,1 17, etc maJce one of us, heof 
our party, accompany us 

1 15 battle of Steenkirlc, fought in 1692 betueeu the Fiench 
and William the Third, Fnnce of Oiange 

I 17 good odken plants, stout oak cudgels 

1 21 convoyed, escorted, conducted m safety, as a man-of-war 
convoys a fleet of merchant vessels in tune of war 

1 31 tragic audience, audience that had come to witness a 
tragedy 

1 32 Pyrrhus, or Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, one of the 
heroes m the Trojan war who was concealed in ciil wooden horse 
filled with armed men, mtroduced withm the u alls of Ti oy At 
the takmg of the city he killed Pnam, and when the Iiojan 
captives were distnbuted among the victors, Andromache, u idou 
of Hector, was assigned to him 

1 33 a better strut, a more digmfied maimer of walking , the 
word stmt is generally used of a pompous gait 

P 107 , 1 2 One while, at one moment concerned, tioubled, 
anxious 

1 3 Hermione, daughter of Menekus and Helen She had 
been promised m marriage to Orestes before the Tiojan wai , but 
Menekus aftei his return home mamed her to Pynhus On 
Orestes ckimmg her and bemg lefused, he stuied up tlie 
Delphians against Pyrrhus who was skm m the tumult Hei- 
mione afterwards married Orestes 

I 10 to have to do with, here in the sense of woomg hei , with 
an allusion to his own woomg, see Esbay No 2 

II 10, 1 Pyrrhus his, His was sometunes used, by mistake, 
for % the sign of the possessive case, partacnkrly after a pi oner 
name, and with especw frequency when the name ends ms’’ 
(Abbott, §217) 

I 12 do if you can, hmtmg that Pyrrhus would And it \ei> 
difficult to give up the widow 

II 18,9 Should your people understood ^ mtunating his idea 
that m so lofty a production as a tragedy the actors weie not 
expected always to use langimge that could be understood hi 
ordinary people, but to indulge m flights of bombast above the m 
tdligeuce of then audience 

1 21 very ludkily, because otheiwise he would have gone on 
talkmg m a way that would have piovoked the amusement and 
ndicuk of those m his neighbouihood begun, though fiequenl 
m formei days as a past tense, has now given way to ‘ began ’ 
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1 25 fdl a praising, took to praising, began and continued to 
praise , here a is a corrupfaon of the prqio'ution on 

1 27 Asiyanax, son of Hector and Andromache , his proper 
name \eas Scamandnus, but he was called Astyanax, or ‘ lord of 
the city,’ by the Trojans on account of the services of his father 

I 31 going off, leaving the stage 

II 33 , 4 a notable young baggage, a regular young hussy, on 
account of her treatment of Pyrrhus 

P io 8 , 1 3 Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, and 
avenger of the murder of the fonner by the latter 

L 4 strutik In with them, joined in their conversation 

1 5 Fj^ades, nephew of Agamemnon, whose murder he helped 
Orestes to avenge The friendship between Orestes and Pylades 
has become proverbial from its warmth and smcenty 

I 11 smoke the knight, make fun of the knight 

II 12 , 3 whispered act, and so prevented him from contmu- 
mg his conversation with the wags 

11 20, 1 as If he saw somettung, sc a spectre 

1 25 jnstUng, we now say * jostling ’ 


TRANSMIGRATION OP SOULS No 343 

F 109, 1 9 upon occasion, when there is an opportunity of 
domg so 

11 19, 20 brother or sister, not hterally, but spiritually 

1 25 humour, disposition 

U 27 , 8 a llBllow of whim, a whimsical fdlow, a fellow full of 
odd facies and freaks throw away, said because it might better 
be bestowed upon their fellow-creatiires 

1 29 lap'dogs, dogs earned about m their laps 

1 31 this hint, the suggestion thus given him 

P no, L 1 parlour, sittmg-room, literally a room for talking, 
from P parlet , to tiJk 

1 18 Bracbman, the older spellmg for hrAhmam 

1 19 Pythagoras, a celebrated Greek philosophei who flounshed 
between n 0 540 and 501, and travelled m Egypt and the East 

1 21 the occult sciences, magic 

1 22 demon, spint 
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1 35 sbuffled, thrust , cp Hwmt iii 1 67, “ When we have 
nhvffled off this mortal coil**, nowadays the word generally has 
the sense of haste or secrecy, though the latter sense is not m- 
herent m it, ' shuffle * bemg merdy a doublet of * scuffle,’ and the 
frequentative of ‘ shove ’ 

F 111, 1 9 upon my next remove, at the next stage of my 
metamorphosis 

1 10 listed, enlisted, enrolled mysdf 

I 32 aiming at me, tiymg to pounce down npon me 

II 33, 4 whetting his bill, sharpenmg his beak m preparation 
for, etc 

F 1 12 , 1 2 Lombard'Street, the street of bankers m the city 
which denved its name from the Lombardy m^idiants who fre- 
quented it in early times 

1 4, 5 died shame of me, exclaimed against me as bemg a 
shameful extortioner 

1 6 in a manner, to such an extent as was possible while still 
preservmg hfe 

1 23 received so waimly, met by so vigorous a defence 

1 28 jacik-a-napes, foolish fellow Li this and similar 
compounds the a or an is a weakened form of &e preposi- 
tions of, on, vn, and must not be confounded with the inde^te 
article would needs See note, p 63 1 19 

1 33 masked, took part m masquerades 

I 35 In a serenade, while serenadmg you, a serenade was 
music played under the windows of ladies, to enliven them , from 
Ital **8ere7uare, ^to make deere, fture, and lightsome, to looke 
cheerfulhe and memhe,’ Flono” (Skeat, Ety D%et ) 

F 1 13, 1 4 liEkctory, the place of busmess, store-house, of the 
merchants tradmg m ^^hiopia 

II 6, 7 had me m a dialn, the former bondage bemg that of 
love 


1 9 given the world for, given everythmg m the world had I 


1 13 Fugg, a term frequently applied to a monkey, ongmsUy 
meamng an imp or little demon 

1 14 Shock-dog, shaggy dog, dog with rough hair ; in Macb 
m 1 94, spelt shmgh 
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LETTER ON CAT-CALLS No 361 

1 26. The HtunorouB laentesant, a play by Fletcher, first 
printed m 1627 

1 27 consort, concert, combined MUSIC cat-calls, “asqueak- 
mg instrument, or kind of whistle, used especially in play-nouses 
to express impatience or disapprobation ( 2 ) the sound made 
by instrument or an mutation with the voice , a shnU scream- 
ing whistle (3) one who uses the instrument” (Murray, Eng 
Diet ) 

F 114,1 2 music meeting, concert hall 

1 4 caterwauling, “ formed from eat, and the verb ivato, to 
make a noise hke a cat, with the addition of 7 to give the verb a 
frequentative force The word loaio is mutative” (Skeat, Ety 
Diet ) 

1 13 lately come from Italy, an allusion to the introduction of 
the Itaban opera 

1 14 to he free with you, to speak my nund freely 1 would 
fiddle, unplug that to his ears an Enghsh fiddle was un- 
pleasant enou^ 

1 20 John Shallow, Esq , the name is taken from a foolish 
character m the Merry Wita of ITtndsor and n M IV , who is 
fond of always calhng himself * esquire,’ eg M TT 1 1 4, 111 , 
“he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire” , “Robert Shal- 
low , esquire, saith he is wronged ” 

130 the mathematical music, the scientific theory of music 
which deals with the combination of tones, etc , etc 

1 32 Jnhal, the onginal mventor of music, son of Lamech , see 
Genesis, iv 21, “ And his brother’s name was Jubal he was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ ” 

P 115 , 11 3, 4 but for OUT string music m general, referrmg 
to the * cat-gut’ with which musical instruments are stnnged , 
though m reabty * cat-gut’ is the dried and twisted mtestmes of 
sheep, and sometimes of the horse and ass 

1 5 Tlxtuoso, see note on p 94, 1 9 

1 6 Thespis, the father of Greek tragedy, a contemporary of 
Pisistratus, about n c 635 

1 7 the ancient comedy, comedy among the Greeks was divided 
mto the Old Comedy, from b c 458-404, the Middle Comedy, 
from 404 to 340, and the New Comedy from 340 to 260 The 
Old Comedy uroperly begins with Cratinus, Anstmlianes, the 
greatest of all the comic poets, belongs partly to the Old and 
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partly to the Middle Comedy , Trhile of the poets of the New 
Comedy, Menander was the greatest 

1 9 cunous, of an enquirmg mind, and so full of infonnation 

1 12 Momns, god of mockery and censure 

1 14 Orpheus, a mythical personage, regarded by the Greeks 
as the most celebrated of the Greek poets before Homer’s tune 

1 17 the roastmg of a cat, this barbanty appears to have 
actually been committed at tunes Cp 7%e JuTodconfent, v 1 23, 

I were best loast a live cat, and might do it with more safety ” 
Other similar acts of cruelty were the burning of a bullfinch’s 
eye to make him sing, as m Homrth’s first picture of tlie 
ingress of Crudty, the basting to death of a bve cat m a bag, 
the shymg at cocks at Shrovetide, etc 

1 23 a piece of music, a musical instrument 

1 27 quavers, shakes 11 29,30 overgrown, of enormous size 

1 33 original, origm , prop^ly an adjective, onginal somce 

1 36 -P ii6, 1 1 goes along with, IS used as an accompamment 

1 2 harpsichord, an old instrument of music shaped like a 
harp reatativo, an Italian word for the recital or delivery of 
words m song 

1 3 the ancient Chorus, the choral odes m Greek dramas, sung 
between the speeches of the actors, formed a sort of illustrative 
comment on we purport and action of the play, and Addison 
speaks of the cat-call as in a way fulfilling the same function 

1 11 curdle the hlood, cause the blood to coagulate with 
horror instead of flowmg freely through the veins 

1 13 warhling, used iromcally, the word bemg usually descrip- 
tive of the chirp or carol of birds 

1 16 anti-music, very antithesis of music 

1 21 a damp, a chill of fear or uixiety genmnJa, those 
actmg the part of a general, and so supposed to be above fear 

1 25 Almanzor, the mvmmble hero of Hiyden’s Comjtiest of 
(hunada, a character of extravagant heroism 

U 35, 6 his haas cat-call, cat-calls formed to express the 
deep, solemn notes of the bass and the liquid notes of the treble , 
the bass bemg the lowest, t e densest, part in music, the treble 
the highest, mearest purt 

P 117,13 the nmties, of Action, Tune, and Place The first 
is laid down by Anstotle in hia Foettcs as an essential to tragedy, 
and, roughly speakmg, may be defined as demandmg a perfect 
and entile action, bavms a begmmng, middle, and end, or m 
other words demandmg that a drama should neither begm nor 
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end accidentally The Unity of Time, mentioned by Anstotle as 
a characteiistio of the ancient Greek drama, but not laid down 
by liitn as an eMfintml, demands that the action of a drama should, 
as far as possible, curcumscnbe itedf witlim one revolution of the 
sun The Umty of Place, not mentioned by Anstotle, though 
usually obsen'ed m Greek dramas, demands that there diould be 
no change of scene For a full account of these Umties see 
Schlegel, Drcmaiic lAt&ratui% Lectme xvu 

11 4, 6 the smut-note, the note which calls attention to any- 
tbmg inddicate m the language used the fhsttaa note, the note 
whiw calls attention to turgid, bombastic rantmg 

1 6 an aot-tune, a general accompaniment to the play through- 
out 

1 7 compass, used m a musual sense, the entire range of 
notes 


WOMAN ON HORSEBACK No 435 

L 20 to maxk down, sc as objects of my satme , a spoitmg 
metaphor used of dogs that give notice to the sportsman of the 
neighbourhood of game 

U 23, 4 to swell, to aemr to an enormous size , the hoops worn 
under the petticoat and expanding it to enormous dimensions 
were veiy rashionable at the tune its motions, the gradations 
of its mcrease 

1 26 the cifloured hood, the various coloured hoods then in 
use are fiequently the subject of satire m the Spectator 

I 28 other the like subjects, other similar subjects accident- 
ally connected with these 

F ti8, 1 3 reUsh, worthily appraise those disconrses 
vogue, those discouises tohwh uere on the subject of Simgs that 
u eie so fashionable ; vogue, fashion, mode " The original sense 
IS ‘the swaying motion of a ship,* hence its sw^, sumg, diift, 
comse ; or else the sway or stroke of an oar ft is the verbal 
substantne of F vo^tter, * to saile forth, set saile’ , Cot — ItaL 
lopa, ‘the stroke of an oare in the water when one roweth,’ 
Flono” (Skeat, Ety Diet } 

II 5, 6 fimtastic conceits, fanciful notions 

1 10 plate, silver , now used of both gold and silver <lnihp-n, 
etc , but foi incrly of sih ei more particularly Its original 
IS that of a thm piece of metal, flat dish, from F jrfa/, flat 

1 13 keeps its ground, inomtams its position, is still cherished 
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1 15 pexTivig, see note, p 7, 1 24 

1 16 bag, the bag'Wig ^voa fashionable in the eighteenth 
centniy, its back-hair being ondosed in an ornamental bag 
smart part, fashionably dressed portion 

1 34 seeing only part, the hat and upper part of the habit 
and not its skirt 

P 1 19, 1 1 petticoat, the skirt of the habit 

1 3 bermaphroditeB, animals partaJnng of both sexes , Hermes 
representmg the male pnnciple and Aphrodite the female 

I 7 Centaur, a fabulous animal with the head and upper parts 
of a man and the lower parts of a horse 

II 7, S He would prodigy, he would have demanded that 
sacrifices and cleansm^ by holy water should be offered to the 
gods to avert so temble an omen 

1 9 Portia or Lucretia, Roman matrons famous for their 
virtue, the former wife of Marcus Brutus, the latter of L T 
CollalmuB 

1 12 for, m favour of 

1 14 to bring them off, to persuade them to give up 

1 16 partition, distmction 

1 22 amphibious dress, dress which partakes the fashion of 
that m use by men and that by women , literally ‘ hvmg a double 
life,’ t e boln on land and watm* 

1 24 Hyde Park, so called from the manor of Hy de, which 
belonged to the Abbey of Westminster Henry YIII took the 
manor from Abbot Boston by a modr exchange m 1536, and en- 
closed the first park, in which the French ambassador hunted m 
1550 In the time of Charles I the park was thrown open to the 
pubhc” (Hare, Walls mTovm,u 119) 

1 25 cooked her hat, saucily threw up her head 

1 26 key, gmde, solution 

I 27 singular, odd, eccentric 

II 30, 1 to set them right, to prevent their continumg m a 
mistaken notion 

P 120 , 12a commode, see note, p 48, 1 1 , mght-rall. a sort 
of veil or covermg for the head, often worn by women at mght , 
sometimes used &o of a loose robe thrown over the rest of the 
dress 

1 9 Caligula, Roman Emperor, a n 37-41, infamous for his 
debauchery and cruelty 

1 12 assuiancB, confidence in one’s own ments 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INFIRMARY FOR ILL- 
HUMOURED PEOPLE No 440 

1 25 provided of, we should now say ‘ provided mth ’ 

1 27 Infinoary, a hospital for the infirm 

P J21, 11 8, 9 retneving conversation, bnnguig back mto 
general use, etc 

I 14 oneweOk prooeedli^, a record of what ha;^ens among 
us during a smgle week 

II 17, 8 OUT visitor, the ‘Visitor’ of a college, or similar in- 
stitution, IS the supreme authority to whom difficulties in its 
government are referred, and who is eswowered to inc[uire into 
matters connected with the institution if^at any time he thinks it 
necessary to do so 

1 23 some recruits, some fresh suppbes , now used only of 
fresh supplies of men , from F reeruter, to levy troops 

1 27 the month, the mouthpiece, the qrokesman 

1 28 impertinence, inaptneas, unfitness, havmg convmced 
him that such behaviour was quite out of place Gp p 17,1 19 

1 29 made upon, we should now say 'put upon’ or ‘offered 
to ’ 

1 34 bootaieB, stupid fdlows , from Span bo&o, a blockhead, 
dolt 

P 122, 1 5 duty managed, properly husbanded, not spent all 
at once lumpUh, sullen, morose 

1 6 connived at, wmked at, allowed to contmue m that frame 
of mmd without any notice being taken of it 

I 16 brought dinner, put them mto such good temper that 
th^ were all allowed to leave the infirmary and dme with the 
rest of the College 

II 20, 1 what he did there then? what busmess he had to be 
present if he was not u ell ’ grew words, resulted m a quarrel- 
some discussion, an exdiange of angry words 

11 26, 7 and placed menboned, sent to the infirmary as a 
punishment for foreiellmg bad weather 

I 32 had dept upon it, had slept a night and had time for re- 
flection before answenng a letter mat had so disturbed him 

1 34 discovering, sliowmg 

F 123, 11 5, 6 which some cat, this antipathy to a cat is m 
some persons so strong that they aic at once aware of the 
presence of the animal before they jia\c seen it 

o 
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1 12 of a modest elocution, modest m declaring his views the 
man of heat, the passionate man 

1 20 water gruel, a decoction of groats and water given to 
mvalids 

1 22 there passed remarkahle, scarcely anythmg happened 
worth noticmg 

1 31 an easterly wmd, the dry character of which has upon 
some temperaments a most imtat^ effect 


ESSAY ON DREAMS No 487 

P 124 , 1 11 Its independency on matter, its not bemg de- 
pendent on matter , its ^edom from all restramt caused by the 
action of matter upon it 

1 17 want, require, need 

1 23 her machine, her bodily vehicle 

1 24 her Ohaige, that which she has m charge 

F 125 , 11 1, 2 The Blow Of speedh, those who find a difficuliy 
in giving expression to their thoughts 

I 4 pleasantries, jests, witticiBmB repartees, pomted answers 

II 4, 5 pomts of wit, witty and pomted remarks 

11 13, 4 the Beliglo Nedld, a treatise by Sir Thomas Browne, 
a celebrated physician, 1605-1682 

11 17 , 8 lb IB the ligation reason, though the senses are 
bound up by sleep, the reason is free 

1 20 ascendant, the degree of the zodiac which at any moment, 
especially at the birth of a child, is just nsmg above tne eastern 
horizon Scorpius, one of the twelve signs or constellations le- 
presented by animals , Scorpius (which is tiie Greek form, Scorpio 
bemg the liatm form) is the * si^’ of October, commonly a ramy 
month 

1 21 the planetary Saturn, Saturn, if m the ascendant, 
being supposed to impart his morose, gloomy nature to the child 
then Dom 

1 22 leaden, dull 

1 23 galUardize, gaiety , from galliard, a hvely dance 

I 25 apprehend, seize and enjoy 

II 25, 6 the conceits, Ijhe fanci^l ideas 

11 29, 30 our abstracted understandings, our mtelligence as 
abstracted, or separated, from all that has to do with our senses 

1 33 departure, death 

1 34 above themselves, with on elevation and sublimity they 
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did not possess while their bodily organs were in a more active 
state, ^hile their senses clogged their souls 

F 126, 1 7 inflamed, roused to greater warmth 

1 17 as conseqiientlally, mas regular an order of mrcumstances 

I 24 arise in her, come mto her thoughts 

II 28, 9 after the same manner awake, m the same degree 
that it IS sensible of bemg distmct from the body m her wakiqg 
hours 

P 127 , 1 1 the way, mcidentally, as a passing remark 

11 2 , 3 of producing company, of callmg mto existence com* 
ponions to herself 

15 of her own raising, called up by hersdf 

1 8 Plutarch, the Gred^ biographer and philosopher who 
flounshed m the first century of we present era HeraOUtuB, of 
Ephesus, a Greek philosopher who flourished about b c 510 

1 11 Is conversant nature, holds converse with, is concerned 
with, the natural world around biwi, a world m which all other 
human bemgs have their share 

1 15 admired, wondered at 

1 17 TertuUian, Q Septimius Florens, the earliest of the 
Latm ‘ fatheis,* or wnters on Christianity, a native of Carthace. 
about AD 160*240 

I 18 divining, foreseemg the future 

II 26, 7 subordinate spirits, ministers of the Supreme Bemg 

U 27 , 8 the matter of &ct, the actual fact 

I 35 actuates, stirs to action, animates, gives impnTHP- to . 
machine, the body , literally somethmg conlxived 

1 36 The corporeal union, the union with the body 

P 128, 1 1 more play, greater freedom of action 

L 2 spring, actiiity, hvelmess 
6 Independence on the body, not being dependent on the 


WILL HONEYCOMB’S PROPOSAL FOR A FAIR FOR 
MARRIAGE No 511 

, ^ uclcomed, made a favourable impression upon 

the readers of The Speefafor 

11 lo, 6 dear confounded creatures, loi cable but perplexmi; 
creatures , confounded m this use is a colloquial euphemism for 

02 
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* accursed,’ * doomed to perdition,’ formerly applied m a much 
stronger sense than at present 

1 18 pure, mere, without any foundation m truth 

121 called Herodotus, te atranslation of the Greek historian, 
supposed Will Honeycomb to be an Enghsh work. 

F 129, 1 3 culled out, chose out, picked out 

I 4 , tbe fair, the market held for their sale pidked, culled or 
stnpped of the more beautiful specimens 

II 6 , 7 could not go beauty, could not afford to bid a sum 
that would purchase one of the more beautiful of the women 
the agreeahles, the more pleasant-natured of the women as op- 
posed to those whose chan^ consisted m their beauty only 

j 14 put off, got nd of by auction 

11 18 9 to take up with a fortune, to umte himself with one 
who had a large sum of money as her dowry 

1 22 herportion, themoneywithwhichshehadbeenendowed 

I 27 carmen, dnvers of can or cabs titles and garters, men 
of title and Ernsts of the Garter, the highest order of knight- 
hood m EngUnd, and only conferred on the greatest and most 
distinguished men 

II 29, 80 confoundedly afiraid, tembly afraid , here again 

* confoimded ' is used m much the same way as m the earher part 
of the essay 

1 34 the toasts and belles, a hmidiadys for ' the beauties who 
are so often the subjects of t^ts ’ " The story of the ongm of 
the present use of the word toasts is given m the Tatler, No 24, 
June 4, 1709 ’ Many wits of the last age will assort that Ihe word, 
m its present sense, was known among wem m their youth, and had 
its nse from an accident at the town of Bath, in the reign of King 
Charles the Second It happened that, on a public &y, a cele- 
brated beauty of those times was in the Cross Bath, and one of 
the crowd of her admirers took a glass of the water in which the 
' fair one stood, and drank her health to the company There was 
m the place a gay fellow half fuddled who offered to jump m, and 
swore that though he liked not the Ixqmr he would have the 
toast He was opposed m his resolution ; yet his whim gave 
foundation to the present honour which is done to the lady w e 
mention m our hquors, who has ever smce been called a toast ’ 
Whether the story be true or not, it may be seen that a toast, • e 
a health, easily took its name from bemg the usual accompani- 
ment to hquor, eternally in lovmg-cups, etc ” (Skeat, iLty Diet ) 

P 130, 1 1 politics, politicians 

1 2 tbe upper species, the hi^er ranks of society 

1 12 chapmen, traders, bargamers , from 0 E ceap, barter, 
busmess, and mann, man 
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1 14 miinght unseen, neither purchase nor purchaser seeing 
the other, cp Massmger, JTAe Old Law, ui 1, " Unnght, mseen, 
1 take three to one,” t e at a hazard, without any certainty in 
the matter 

L 23 mandaitn, a governor of a Chinese provmoe 
P 131,1 7 had made those ahatements, had lowered the pnce 
at which she was to be marked for sale 
18a scold, an lU tempered, shrewish woman 
1 9 the top of the market, the most highly pnced of those for 
sale 

1 10 romps, girls fond of nou^, boisterous play 
1 13 should go off two, should find more eager bidders 
1 18 raiUenes, pungent jests, scoffs 
L 20 well with them, high m their favour 

THE DEATH OF SIR ROGER No 617 
I 27 sensibly, keenly, feelingly 

F 132 , 11 6, 6 very wamU^ penning, ea^ly odvocatmg 
the adoption of on address which he had hxmself composed 

I 20 country, neighbourhood 

II 27 , 8 had lost stomatih, had no appetite for roast beef; a 
dish of which he was always so fond 

I 31 kept a good heart, retamed his usual good spints 

II 32, 3 upon a kind message, on his receivmg a kmd message. 
1 33 a lightning before death, a last bright flicker of the 

flame of death before it went out for ever From Borneo and 
Juliet, V 3 90 

P 133 , 1 2 my good old la^, the good old mistress whom I 
served 

I 6 tenement, a holding, a dwellmg mhabited by a tenant 

1 8 frieze coat, a coat mode of a coarse woollen cloth, hterally 
cloth of Friesland 

1 9 riding-hood, such as were worn by women ndmg to 
market 

1 17 peremptorily, confidently, as being a matter of certainty 

1 21 made end, died peacefully and with resignation to 
God’s will , cp II V 11 3 11, '* A* made a finer emrand went 
away an it liad been any Christian child, ’ said of the dvinc 
Falstaff ^ ** 

1 23 the qnomm, see note, p G, 1 28. 
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1 34 Quit-rents, rents reserved m grants of land by payment 
of which the tenant is quit from other service, but m tins case 
charges upon the estate , quit is here used in its adjectival sense, 
no hyphen is necessary 

I 36 makes much of, treats with gieat kmdness 
F 134 , 1 4 joyed himself, been cheerful 

II 17 , 8 Act of Uniformity, see note, p 11, 11 29, 30 


MARRIAGE OF WILL HONEYCOMB No 530 

P 135 , 1 16 Mr Congreve’s Old Badhelor, Congreve’s earliest 
comedy, produced m 1693 

1 20 amends, reparation , a plural noun An amandt honm - 
dUe IS a common F^ch phrase far a full reparation of an injuiy 
insult, etc. 

1 21 yeke-fdlow, see note, p 15, 1 30 Bymen, the Gieek 
god of marriage 

I 28 The Templar, the hamster , see Essay No 2 

II 30, 1 sets can, speaks of his marriage as cheerfully as he 
can 

P 136, 1 8 every great fortune, every nch heiress 
1 13 dashed, nungled, spiced 

1 14 cant-phrases, bits of slang, fashionable jargon To 
‘ cant’ was onginally to smg m a whining way 
1 16 pretty, pleasant 
1 21 dog of a steward, rascally steward 

1 23 in Bin and sea-coal, in the dissipations and comforts of a 
town life , sea-coal, coal brought from the pits by sea 

1 25 abroad, m the open air 
1 27 pulling, flowing with a murmunng sound 
1 32 honest, respectable 
1 33 portion, dowry 

1 35 unaffected turn, it not bemg distorted by artiflcial re- 
stramts of dress, such as stays, etc 

1 36 shot through, fatally wounded my heart 

P 137 , 1 1 grogram, " a stuff made of silk and mohair so 
called because made of a coarse ^am or texture — ‘F gros, 
great, coarse , and gram, grain” (Skeat, £i(y Diet ) 

1 2 brocade, see note, p 37, 1 13 
1 6 alliances, se with noble families. 
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1 8 fine, ^owy. 

I 9 gtaces, favour 

II 15, 6 Z saw up, I saw that such a tribe, etc , had shot 
up, or, I had seen such a tnbe, etc , shoot up 

I 16 flutteni^, making a great show m theu smart costumes 

1 17 homme de ruelle, the rueZZe was the gangway round the 
bed where the PrdeieusM of Louis XIV days used to receive 
Homme de rueUe would be a frequenter of these receptions, 
hence, a man about town, man of f^ion 

I 19 Jauntmess of air, vivacity , jauntlness from the verb to 
' ]aunt,’ to ramble idly about 

II 20, 1 I bave been years, % e has for the last twelve years 
given himself out as being but forty-eight years of age 

1 24 fire, vivacity, spirit 

1 23 knows the town, is well acquamted with London life 

1 26 suitable, m a manner suitable 


HILPA AND SHALUM No 584 

F 138 , 11 8 , 9 vdien she was age, in days when life was 
prolonged to nearly a thousand years, a girl of seventy would be 
m her early youth 

1 26 made so quiOk courtship, got tlirough the penod of his 
love-mahmg so qmckly 

1 29 pretended to, sought to wm the love of 

P 139 , 1 19 renewed his court, began agam to make love 

P 140,1 11 gloomy scenes, shady retreats 

1 26 covering forests, seekiug to hide myself m uoods and 
foiests from the light of the sun, of which I have grou n so u eat}' 
P 141 , 112,3 18 the admiration centuries, is a thing uhich 
docs not last long, a thmg which after a time ceases to cause 
admiration , a centuiy being m those days regarded as a short 
penod 

1 6 unless roots, t e unless it is reproduced in the descend- 
ants of its oiiginal possessoi 

1 10 billet-doux, see note, p 93, 1 17 


HILPA AED SHALDM— Continued No 585 

11 6 art thou not meadows ? do you not in reality care 

more for my possessions than for mj self ’ 

P 142 , 1 18 a treat, a dnersion got up for her sake 
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11 Zlf 3 pot-berbs, herbs for cooking purposes 

I 26 the vood of nlghtiiigi^es, the wood especially frequented 
by nightingales 

II 28, 9 aU the music of the country, all the best songsters 
among the birds of the country 

I 30 In season, as we talk of certain fruits, vegetables, etc , 
as bemg m season, % e abounding, at a particular tune of the 
year, so the vanous birds that from tune to tune were m song are 
spoken of as bemg m season 

P 143 , 1 4 overtures, ofiers of marriage, proposals 

II 8 , 9 leased lives, let on lease for a penod eictendmg over 
tiiree ordinary lives, t e somewhere about wree thousand years 

1 10 In this building, m the building of such houses 

1 14 timbrel, a kmd of tambourine, or shallow drum, used as 
an accompaniment to dancmg 

1 20 a whole Saturn, tea penod of twenty-nme years and 
ahalf 

I 26 her interest, consideratianB of profit 

P 144 , 1 7 cubits, an old measure of length, the length from 
the elbow to the end of the middle finger 

1 8 spUnnard, an aromatio oil or balsam 

1 9 sploy, spice-producmg 

1 10 the burnt offering, in the Jewish religion was an animal 
consumed on the altar as an offering to God 
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Rhinoceros, to play the, 96 20 
Roasting of a cat, 116 17 
Rosamond’s Rower, 99 25 
Rostral crowns, 21 4. 

Ruelle 137 , 17 
Bun, a, of ale, 41 , '9 

8 

Salamandrme, 100 29 
Schoolmen, 79 9 
Semutar, 77 6 
Scotists, 67 34 
Setting dog, 67 36 
Sentry, Captain, 8 17 
Shadwell, 23 i 
Shock'dog, 113 15 
Shuttle>coeks, 68 15 
Smciput, 96 13 
Smigtesians, 87 35 
Soho Square, 6 6 
Sontes, 89 , 2 
Startled, 12 15 
Steenkirk, battle of, 106 15 
St FkitPs, 26 24 
Substantial forms, 30 18 
Sybils, 17 13 
Syllogisms, 87 8 


T 

Tacker, 80 10 
Taudry, 70 8 
Teem, to, 22 6 
Thirteen at table, 16 36 
Toasts, 129 34 
Tory, 28 12 
Trash, 37 27 
Trekschuyt, 73 2 
Trepann^, 103 31 
Tulips, 67 3’ 
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THE SPECTATOB 


a 

XTnities, the, 117 3 
Uneight unseeiii 130 14 . 

V 

Va 1 etndinaTian« 12 16 
Vapotu-r, the, 12 13 
Vartfil, ^ 6 
Vjrtiio,o, 94. 9 
Tjutor 121 8 
Vogae, 118 3 


W 

Waiiiscot, 83 15 
WerftmiiKter Abb^, 18 
WhigB, 28 7 
\Vhuk, 41 21 


y 

YokC-fcllCTH 16 30 


mbTED It <iPKfr zpjTAn* n fobfpt ttAozuo^y aid co vtd. 
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